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INTERNATION AL . MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN tds ACE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 


EDUCATK , AGEN( Y Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire ART OF SINGING 
Church, Cos tions Secured) 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 172 West 79th Street, New York 
New York City “ Telephone 7122 Trafalgar TEACHER OF SINGING 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle | 
| Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Master of Arts Columbia University 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
| Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
WALTER L. BOGERT ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

Member American ART OF SINGING 

Academy of Rog a1 hn HE nay METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
Claremont iv, v yen ‘Tel. 4650 Cathedral | 1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn.|] TANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





UIDO H. CASE LOT TI FRANCIS ROGERS 
* Teacner anp Opera Coach CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
) )F SINGING 


of successful teaching in New York 


Broapway, Los AncreLes, Carus . aes 7 American Academy of Teachers of Singing LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
East 62d Street, New York City ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


RANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER anv COACH MARTHA D., WILLIS 


Dividing time between PIANO 
New York anv Hatrirax, N. S., Canapa 





“CCIE FENNER 
Technic Interpretation Keyboard Harmony JE SIE FENNER HILL 


Special Course for Voice Pupils in Ear-Training TEACHER OF SINGING 
and Rhythm Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


81 Corecg's St “my cen 57th St., New York: Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Appointments by Telephone—1350 Circle 





CARL M. ROEDER MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
EACHER OF PIANO | Instruction: Lehmann Method & 
lechni Interpretation—Theory 601 Carnegie Hall : ; New York DUDLEY BUCK 
Normal Course | Teacher J. Cartall, Secy hand , 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


7-608 Carnegie Hall, New York | 
Main Street, Orange, N. MR. FRANCIS STUART Member of the American Academy of 
West 160th Str d eee es OF NGING Teaching and Singing 
TEACHER OF SINGING 471 Wait Yad Avenus : Neer Vark 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


Phone: Endicott 7449 
NNO KANTR(G YWITZ “Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





\ 210) TALLE ‘aught By 
MAKI N TALLI Y, ~ | ° Teacher of Piano and Theory 
ALVATORE AVITABILE, 125 Broadway iat ited " : 
stubios} Ft. Washington Ave NANCY ARMSTRONG 
rT ALIS | rk 5 si : _ . 
Building danni Mamneviventa 2 Wadsworth 3303 | Simplicity in Teaching Piano and Theory 
Children and Adults, Student-Teachers 
WILLIAM THORNER 126 Claremont Avenue New York City 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Phone Morningside 6814 
| elias Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
RANKIN |RANDEGGER CONSERVATORY 
adhe): cota 1F MUSIC 
CONCERT SOPRANO W. 88th Street, N. Y Tel.: Schuyler 7119 : * a : 
peaches . eae , InpivipuaL InsrructiOn 1N PiaNnororre | VIN( ENZO PORTANOVA 
Broadway, ‘ Voice AND Orner INSTRUMENTS | VOCAL STUDIO 


letropol an Opera House Build ling, N } NDEGGER, P ( 
Phone: 2634 Penna yy G. ALDO RA) 1GER, Pianist and omposer | MME. ANI A RIO 58 West 70th Street, New York 


and an eminent Faculty : 

Classes Students Recitals SOPRANO Phone: 8955 Endicott 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 


PURDON ROBINSON =a ‘ Phone: Chelsea 9204 
THE VOICE DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for ERNEST CARTER - — _ Teacher of International Artists 
many years CONDUCTOR ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES Patt ANOFF, 


Teacher of Riccarpo Maxtin, Luca Borta, Bianca | COMPOSER - } : : : 
Sorova. Reep Mitver, Cecitia Lortus and many 115 LYDI A LYPKOVSK 


others Author of “Song Secrets,’ “The Im- ‘ 
portance of Vocal Diagnosis.” Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


. ‘ > d 
James Huneker said Mr. Robinson's words Back from abroad, has moved his Studio 


re golden. ’ 5 
, 7 7 <0 . St New Yor Trafalgar 3651 | -—— — esi Now at 2231 Broadway, corner 80th St. 
: West He , re ORK ralalg teed ’ ¢ 
Ti 3614 Trafalgar, 


East 69th Street - + New York City J Shige M i a a aS poge ss 
CHARLES TAMME 132 West 74th Street : : : —a York City 


Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


JOHN BLAND 
GRACE 7HEIME 
GRACE HOFHEIMER J OS 
PHILIPP MI TELI CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER Master of Calvary Choir 
; 4 £ VIbLIMESt Steinway Hall, 109 West S7th Street wpTHUe Ee PRODUCTION 
no Ws s : gh a " . on ARTHU HARTINGTON, Assistant 
New York, N. le 8178 De ind ioe Pv a3 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN oe re aes sissies elie EUGENIO PIRANI 187 East 37th | Street_ New York 
» ) a c C 
i ISTS , : New York Studio: Steinway Bldg., 109 W. 57th Telephone: Caledo “ "0919 
Van Dyke Studios, , Eighth Avenue, mm 3 — . Street, Room 609. 
elephone: Columbus 1370 Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 915 President 
Street. Phone: Nevins 4644. 
-REDERICK E ITC Veiled Playing—A novel, poet d P. ' = oh ai neki 
FREI ERICK E, BRISTOL ue ane pn ne taco ie EN" | DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 s : : Nii Nine years of successful teaching and 
M M [ M M A ‘3 | JAM BMANN 466 West 153rd Street, New York City Concertizing in Berlin 
iar aca as a ; ii ssind ead eit ; Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
CONTRALTO | 1 Phone: 4778 Morningside 
Specialiat in Voice Development (Bel Canto). . 7 sos ; In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
cial care given to gradual development of be Cee pas 7 ‘ Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 
Preparation for Opera, Concert and ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
Correction of faulty methods, Consulta-| ( HRISTIAAN KRIENS ‘ PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 


n by appointment only 
Srupio—137 West 93ep Street, New Yorx COMPOSER, Sonn Cc 78. VIOLINIST, 251 West 102d Street, New York 


Telephone Riverside 1436 NSTRUC Phone: Riverside 0366 _ er _— re 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club MME. SC HOE! -RENE 











First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string soe wind instruments. | eae . pe ‘ 235 West 71st Street, New York 

303 Carnegie Hall 
PRESS( YN MII I ER Telephone: 1350 Circle Telephone: Endicott 8345 





TEACHER OF SINGING Pet rane ; FREDERICK Rresperc, A.A.G.O. 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel.: 1350 Circle PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under peiverhe~Ginnsiens Scharwenka “Ty Art of Si Naturally” 
’ oT , TTL DC —Style; Liszt—Technic Yew York School of se Art of singing Naturany 
ELIZABETH K, PA im ERSON Music and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
eA ie om SCHOOL OF SINGING River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual cs — : - 
| TRS ‘KE TRS : ee : requirements. ISABEL LEONARD 
HARLI we Lik RACY Studio: 257 West 104th Street a"Personal address, 408 West 150th Street : 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Phone: 1514 Clarkson Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th ST. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City NEW YORK. N. Y 








Phone—Circle 5172 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY Specialist.in Sight Singing C: ARL FIQUE 
TEACHER OF SINGING (Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) fs e ta : 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad-| “A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. KAT HERINE NOACK-FIQUE BRUNO HUHN 
way, New York Both classes and individual instruction Dramatic Soprano 205 W. 57th St., New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 Resideuce Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn German repertory, Oratorio 
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k TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


: corrects and rebuilds voices 
under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared oe Opera, 
E Concert and Oratorio 
STUDIOS 
NEW YORK, 106 Centra! Park 
Telephone: Endice't 5654 


ISROOKLYN, 204 Park Place. Tel. 4088 Nevins 


§ MARGOLIS cain 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


Teacher of 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Je29"97,2i. 
geyeeresires OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 2 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s rehoiee, N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Havemeyer 2398-J 


a ORGANIST 


Bach Interpreter.” 
NICHOLAS 


1188 Park Ave. New York 
KARAMBELAS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
House Be 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. 27 Sharon Aven Irvi N, J. 
: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


will be in New York from Jan. Ist to April Ist, 1926. 
Available for concerts during that period; also for coaching. 


Inquiries Care of Miss Marcella Kosman, 70 W. 69th, N._Y. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


m. PHILLIPS : 


Mi. one 
Bush Conservatory, POO tn 


LOUIS GREENE 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
Solo and Ensemble 


Teacher of Many Well-Known Professionals 
Studio, 4 West 93d St. - - New York 
Tel. Riverside 2794 
In White Plains, N. Y¥., Wednesdays 


& DE LANGELLOTTI 
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VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 


West 57th Street New York 








W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 


Studios: 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 


5420 Circle 


“. WILD 
fhe 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Greater N. Y. Music and Dramatic Club 


ELIZASET Hi e. SLACK, president 
lc and di 


rganized further mus rama. 
suudents are usibie FP ‘vied to membership. For 
inf t app! ident. 
mots Rutland Re fees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Flatbush 2357 ‘ 





























MUSICAL 


ALICE CRANE 


Composer- sian Lecture-recitals 
“‘Atmosp! a oe mpepeation, 


tone. morons 


Specialist and Coach 
Piano and Voice 


Harper Inst., Steinway Hall, 
New York. Circle 6079 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Susquehanna 1071 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan. Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 














COURIER 


"gm IRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th Street 
New York 


by appointment only 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
—a-— 


309 West 85 Si. 
New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue."” “Internationally recog 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach." 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 


Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
Studios: Burnet House 


Oratorio and Concert, 
many other successful singers. 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MOWE tai 
HOMER Training 
3 (West 72nd St., New York City Tel. 2165 Endicott 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


{REMMS Se | 








CONCERT—ORATORIO— RECITAL 
2 West 87th Street New York 


Telephone 3001 Schvyler 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
we 


Studio 67, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. 2634 Penn. 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cm HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


Tecan OF CeneEnS 
usical Managem 
384 Communes Avenue, Becca. Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ROYAL 
535 West 112th Street, New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF grecine 
mball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’Academie de France et de L'Instruction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th St., New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


RENE L.UND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicege. 




















Lakeview 2396 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—— === Pianist SS 
IN AMERICA 1925-26 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. [Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY ‘tae HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studia: ee ate. 113 a 67th St. 


Tel. Mott Haven 063, New York 


RECITALS 




















BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine Arts “Building Chicago, Il. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 West 40th Street 

New York City 














E Phone: 4897 Penn. 
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R 

T 

i Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 

U Associated with Frank La Forge 

R 14 West 68th St. New York City 
Concert 

WwW GEHRKEN 6S?roanist 

R “Able technic and fine command,”— 

R_ Brooklyn Eagle. 

E “Rapidly gaining unique reputation.”— 

NW ON. OY. World 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CRICAGO, ILL. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA GOOD 


Contralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIO—TEACHING 
Address: Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLY Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 00 
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ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 
2025 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 6074 Endicott 








MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Contralto 
Management 


Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St. 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


& LIUNGKVIST 


t 
E TENOR 
L 


Studie: 311 W. 75th St., New York 








Mme. Rhoda 


» New York 





Tel. 1547 Endicott 


KARL KRUEGER 
(Late of Vienna 
CONDUCTOR 

Care of Phibermonic Orchestra Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 
FF WHO TALK CAN SING" 
- ag itan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
» Room 41 Tuesday and Friday afternoons 


Katharine HOFFM ANN sccomeansy 














Home Address: St. Paul 
ARCHIBALD Concert 
SESSIONS *“c" 
—Coach 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


*! Composer, Vocal and’ Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


Address—15 wee St, N. ¥. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Arts Buildigg 


JEANNETTE 
PIANIST 


reaver DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 





Fine 











Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: Penn, 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave 


Phone: WwW 'averly 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 








Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, It, 
Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 
m-—Operatie and Concert Coaching 
ches the True Bel Canto 
294 WEST ona “STREET, N. ¥ Schuyler 5614 





Herbert Stavely 


SAMMOND 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio, Church 


725 E. 13th St., B’klyn 50 Seventh St. N. Y. 
Tel. Mansfield 1746 Tel. Orchard 540¢ 


MME. CAROLINE 


Vocal 
yoy 





J 





VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 

SO West 67th Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 9490 

Studies | Chickering Hall, 29 West Sith St 


Studio 7A, N. Y. Plaza 2600 








SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen 


Developed through 
aural 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Circle 1350 


lessons 


harmony 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 
KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all Information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 
AB. Chas e T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


today which is still being built by its . 
maker $3 $3 $8 $3 $2 : $3 
Established 1875 q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
ee University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 es $3 3 











“America’s Finest Piano” 





Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:- -- MAKERS 

















THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue’ - . . - New York City TH E AKO LIAN ie OM PANY 
AEOLIAN Hatt, New York Ciry 
SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5 ¢ Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 


Ask for Century Edition THE DUO-ART 



































The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the | 
best of ores bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. | 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centur price, (15c) and 


Spring'song or any ot te tite cesical and standard compoaRions. | GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is se | 


ible onty b 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog i : ; : . 
of 2,300 Standard compositions Trea. _ | Made sd Philadelphia Since 1838 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and | SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 


recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively Schemecionr Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—because they know it is all that good music can : —— = : = ————SS 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


“8 West 4th St, New York, N.Y. a_i The Finest Piano Action in the World 


ERG WOGEEEEn | WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


SCHOOL 

oretate of Tomoer peat Tmt, A aoe ep orev Tesh Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
Easter and Summer Terms, Jan. 18-July 24. True Tone Color 

SCHOOL ADDRESS: 19, WIGMORE ST. LONDON W. 1. ENGLAND | 


























(Summer School, 1926, at Glion, Switzerland.) 


=o SELINSKY = 


Phone: Endicott 3475 309 West 86th Street, New York Far Terms Apply to Secretary 


WILLIAM REDDICK am | [ry 
eon soe Wl || STEGER Merson 


CHRISTIAN HOLTUM eanhreapncy. gdm Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


5 . 
° : combine all of the essentials of the 
‘American Baritone . ideal instrument—artistic design, finest since 1849 
Season 1926-1927-Now Booking materials, thorough workmanship and 
. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 a wonderful tone quality 


STEGER WELTE - MIGNON (Licen- Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
see) Reproducin "iano 
DANIELL ‘STEGER & SONS 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing Piano Manufacturing Compan H C TEACHER OF 
Address 131 West 110th St., New York City Founded Skeger Buliding 1679. A@QO SINGING 
RL 
RI 
YN i 














Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 







































































Telephone Monument 0777. Northwest Corner Wabash” and Jackson eer a. 








Chicago, Illinois The 


(Son of Vladimir wai REASON in ‘thie paste to 
BENDITZKY ‘tpcmm scrcvsce| A. ZNATDA || Sa2 sons 2s 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint 
, and 900 Lyon and H , Chicage for Opera, Concert and Oratorio TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for th 
——— _199 bls Boulevard St. Germain, Parle | semPoden SBratimr CT Tal Sur Soom | || areist, the singer and the protecsonce 


AL MA O’HATI RE : HAMILTON MORRIS ‘The Center for agen a ee that will endure 


CONCERTS—Soprano—RECITALS |, .«, ern Music 
60 Northern Avenue New York City | 495 Lincoln Place nen poe Tel. sons hemos The RADLE for TONE 


Concert Organis J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 
A : MADGE A MI C 1) N E 11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET F. RADLE, Inc. 
B ROCHESTER, N.Y. | A Few Dates Available 159 W.2esth St.,.N. Y. | |_ Complete Catelonwee post free on application ——— 
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WEINGARTNER CONDUCTS TWO 
VIENNESE ORCHESTRAS AT ONCE 


Mahler’s Tenth in a Revised Version—A Poldini Near-Opera at the Staatsoper 





ViENNA.—What is more tiresome than a flute? “Two 
flutes,” said Biilow,—or was it his Viennese counterpart, that 
famous wit named Hellmesberger? He who attended the 
so-called “monster concert” at the Grosser Konzerthaus Saal 
the other night (and there were 3,000 who did), might have 
paraphrased this widely circulated bon-mot by asking : “What 
is noisier than an orchestra?” and immediately have had the 
answer: “Two orchestras.” 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra is in straits—rather a 
permanent situation with that deserving body. People don’t 
attend its concerts, at least not in sufficient numbers. If 
one orchestra cannot, draw, it seems impos- 
sible that two orchestras could; but they 
did, and when Felix Weingartner reached 
his desk to conduct the huge band com- 
posed of the members of both the Sym- 
phony and the Philharmonic orchestra, he 
was greeted by an overflowing house. 

It was a formidable spectacle, 178 play- 
ers! And when 108 stringed instruments— 
thirty-two first violins, sixteen basses !— 
started on Handel's celebrated Largo in 
Hellmesberger’s orchestral arrangement, 
the volume of sound was overwhelming. 
No less than six trombones, six harps, and 
as many percussions chimed in for the 
Tannhauser Overture, and what a perform- 
ance! Weingartner managed to draw from 
his huge instrument not only dynamic cli- 
maxes; the three-fold recurrence of the 
Venus song in a steady crescendo was 
equally moving. Weingartner’s own sym- 
phonic poem, Das Gefilde der Seligen, also 
on the program, was received with the vo- 
ciferous enthusiasm which constituted the 
fundamental note of the entire evening. 
Schubert’s C major symphony closed the 
program. The whole thing was a charity 
affair for the members of the ailing Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and it fulfilled its mate- 
rial purposes. The acoustic effect was cer- 
tainly thrilling, but for clarity and trans- 
parency, for subtlety and refinement of de- 
tail I prefer just one orchestra. 

STRAVINSKY BECOMING ORTHODOX 

Stravinsky at a Vienna Philharmonic 
concert, listened to attentively, without any 
opposition whatever! It sounds like a 
fairy tale and two years ago would have 
been impossible. But while the old stock 
among the subscribers were more at home 
when it came to Beethoven’s Seventh, one 
of Weingartner’s “big” numbers, they did 
listen attentively, if not enthusiastically, to 
a great reading of the Fire Bird Suite. 

Alexander von Zemlinsky, the only gen- 
uine “Mahler pupil” besides Bruno Walter 
(and Mahler pupils are now as numerous 
as the Liszt pupils of yore), has inherited 
some of his master’s versatility. He it was 
who directed Haydn’s C major symphony 
(the first one of the twelve “London sym- 
phonies”) as Haydn would have loved to 
hear it, and followed it up with Mahler’s 
posthumous Tenth performed in the most 
Mahlerian style imaginable. Vienna heard 
the premiére of this fragmentary symphony 
over a year ago, but we really “heard” it 
for the first time when Zemlinsky recently 
performed it in the new version (Zemlin- 
sky has re-scored Krének’s reading and 
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as great a favorite today in this country as in his native land. 
basso has just completed a lengthy concert tour and returned to New York for rehear 
sals of Massenet’s opera, Don Quichotte. 
Metropolitan will take place shortly. 
also will be practically in charge of the production. 





a young Hungarian girl of the racy type, who makes a strik- 
ing figure at the piano. She does not “play” her instrument 
—she speaks with it, as it were, caresses it or chastises it, 
and at all times makes it the medium for interpretations of 
the distinctly personal kind. Bartdk’s Burlesque, op. 8, 
clearly a piece for men pianists, suited her less, but her 
interpretations of the modern French composers were 
marvellous, and she played the Goldberg Variations in great 
style. 

Younger still is Erhard Kranz who has chosen the less 
grateful—and, in our time, rarely coveted—career of an 
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CHALIAPIN, 
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The famous Russian 


The first production of this work by the 
Chaliapin will not only sing the title role but 
Neat season, for the first time, 


_ The graybeards, as I said, still reign in Vienna’s musical 
life; but rarely has even musical Vienna seen a more dignified 
beard than when Eduard Poldini stepped before the curtain 
of the Staatsoper to acknowledge the plaudits of his 
Hungarian countrymen at the Vienna premic¢re of his epera, 
Wedding in Carnival. These kind-hearted and patriotic peo- 
ple were evidently determined to duplicate the overwhelming 
success which fell to this opera (or should one say operetta ?) 
in Budapest. The non-Hungarians in the audience (there 
were a few) were astonished to learn that the composer of 


(Continued on page 8) 


Programs for Bach Festival 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. J. Fred Wolle, 
director, expects at the coming festival, on Friday and 
Saturday, May 14 and 15, to reach the climax of its per- 
formances. The 300 members of the choir have been care 
fully selected as to their ability to sing, and 
Dr. Wolle is hopeful that, with the assist 
ance of the best orchestra he has been so 
far able to secure, the coming festival will 
be outstanding in its achievement Pro 
fessional have been engaged for 
both days 

Several cantatas and a motet will be 


soloists 


Sung 
on Friday, May 14, with the following solo 
ists assisting Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor; Mabelle Addison, 
contralto and Charles T. Tittmann, bass 


The cantatas for Friday at 4:00 p. m. are 
( hristians, Grave Ye This Glad Day (for 
Christmas), O Praise the Lord for All His 


Mercies (for Sunday after Christmas). 
Jesus, Now Will We Praise Thee (for 
New Year’s Day) 


For Friday, at 8:00 p. m. the program 
will be as follows: Christ Lay in Death's 
Dark Prison (for Easter), God So Loved 


the World (for Whitsuntide), Whoso Doth 


Offer Thanks (for the Fourteenth Sunday 
after Trinity), O Christ, My All in Living 
(tor the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity) 
Motet for double choir Sing Ye to the 
Lord a New-Made Song 

On Saturday, May 15, at 1:30 p. m., and 
4:00 p. m., Bach's masterpiece, and consid 
ered by many competent critics to be the 
greatest composition ot sacred music ever 
given to the world, the Mass in B minor 
will be sung, the soloists being Emily 
Stokes Hegar, soprano; Nicholas Douty, 
tenor, Mabel Beddoe, contralto, and Henri 
Scott, bass 


The Philadelphia Orchestra will again ac 
company the choir. The advance of dates 
of holding the festival is due to the fact 
that many of the foremost musicians of 
the orchestra can thus remain for the festi 
val before sailing for Europe for the 
mer. 

The Bach Choir has accepted an invita 
tion to sing St. Metthew’ 
Washington, D. C., on April 6 
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Director Schalk to Retire From 
Vienna Opera Post 
VIENNA,—The retirement of 
Schalk from the director's 
Vienna Opera, often 
press adversaries, is 
Details of 
government 
caused a 


Franz 
post at the 
announced by his 
now actually near 
Schalk’s new contract with the 
leaked out and have 
It is unique, contain- 


have 
sensation 





; ing a passage that makes it automatically 
void at the moment when the government 
has found a “suitable director” for the 


Staatsoper. It provides that in the event 


improved it enormously). Moreover, he he will go on tour in the United States with his own opera company, with the Barber of his withdrawal Schalk will be retained 
gave the fragment what it particularly of Seville, in which he plays the highly comic role of Don Basilio, as his piece de : as conductor for forty nights each year, 
needs—homogeneity, revealing hidden for- resistance. He will be assisted by a highly competent company selected by himself, and receive the title—new to Austria—of- 
mal connections between the seemingly de- and will supervise the entire production. On this tour, which will cover the entire Generalmusikdirektor. According to some 
tached sections. It was a wonderful per- United States and extend to Mexico, many cities will be offered the first opportunity reports, Felix Weingartner has been en 
formance. to see him in opera, his operatic appearances hitherto having been confined to a few gaged for fifty nights a season, and 
Zemlinsky’s own setting of the twenty- cities. = Strauss for thirty nights. Others learn 


third Psalm completed the program. Ex- 
cellent in the treatment of the chorus, bu- | 
colic in the opening and in the Mahleresque ™ 
lyricism of the close, dramatic in the mid- 
die section, it was otherwise none too original. Naturally, 
perhaps, for it is fourteen years old. The same program 
brought a new violin concerto by Hugo Kauder, a Viennese 
who has lost himself in speculative and pensive tendencies. 
The concerto is a departure, and a welcome one; brisk in 
its themes, and vigorous in its idiom (save the slow move- 
ment) and solid in workmanship. Franz Malcolm Héne 
played it with fine technic and interpretative assurance. This 
young American, who is becoming popular in Vienna, is an 
exponent of the Heifetz style. Emotionalism stands second 
to technical aloofness; to avoid sentimentalism, he sticks to 
uncompromising virility. 
Tue YounG GENERATION 


Hine is one of the several youngsters who have helped to 
overcome the traditional Viennese predilection for the well- 
tried and “dignified.” The big official posts with the great 
musical societies and institutions of Vienna are still the 
monopoly of the gray, full beards, and the big drawing-cards 
of the concert platform are even now the Sauers and 
d’Alberts—the stars of twenty years ago. Only a few of 
the young artists have gained a following, and these are 
doubly worth mentioning. Zdenka Ticharich is among them, 


eHINIUINNULLNLAUN ILA 


organist. The new orchestral idiom and devices have opened 
a broad field for the organist with modern ideas. The organ 
virtuoso is as obsolete a thing as the prima ballerina of yore. 
Technic alone won't do; all-round musicianship is needed. 
Young Kranz has it and expects to prove it shortly as an 
orchestral conductor, too. For the moment he is an organist, 
and a very good one who reaped deserved success. 


Puivipe SCHARF PLEASES 


In the violinistic field, a worthy exponent of gifted youth is 
Philipp Scharf. He is an American but, unless I am misin- 
formed, his cradle stood where those of most of the violinistic 
geniuses, from ‘Heifetz to Elman, were rocked—in Russia. 
Scharf, the one-time New York child prodigy, has repeatedly 
been heard and acclaimed here as a violinist who did honor 
to Franz Kneisel, his American master. Since then he has 
got his finishing touches from Sevcik at Pisked and Rosé at 
Vienna, and is now an artist of “class.” Bach’s G minor 
solo sonata displayed his capacity for the classic style, the 
Saint-Saéns B minor concerto his elegance, and Paganini’s 
W itches” Dance his virtuoso gifts. Scharf is young, arduous 
a ambitious, and unless all signs fail he has a career before 

im. 


FAOSTAT THA 





= that Hans Pfitzner, who will shortly arrive 
to stage his opera, Die Rose von Liebes- 
garten, at the otaatsoper, is the prospective 
director of the while still others 
claim on good authority that a contract has already been 
signed with Clemens Krauss, of Frankfurt, and that Josef 
Turnau, now Intendant at Breslau, and like Krauss formerly 
with the Vienna Opera, will be co-directors together with 
Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, who recently staged Andrea Chenier 
at the Staatsoper. The government statements are non 
committal, and Director Schalk, who returned March 4 from 
a short leave of absence, spent on the Riviera, neither denies 
nor confirms the rumors, but states that he is negotiating 
with Egon Pollak, Hans Knapperstbusch, Alexander Zem 
linsky, and Clemens Krauss, to become conductors at the 
Staatsoper. P. B 


NH 


house 


Petruschka Revived at Metropolitan 
Stravinsky’s Petruschka made its reappearance at the 
Metropolitan on March 17 as the first offering’ of a triple 
bill, and the usual crowded house was on hand and applauded 
at every opportunity. It was not that 
the huge audience had gathered particularly to witness this 
delightful and never tiring ballet, replete with true panto 
mime. Adolph Boim again had the title role and it is need 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE SIMPLEX-COMPLEX OF THE ART OF SINGING 


The 


which the public has in general 


onception 
caused by the confirmed sus- 


regarding instructors is 
picion that in vocal teaching there is a good deal of empiri- 
ism. One with great regret, that, in spite of 
competent that form of teaching is the one 
which appeals most to the easily suggestionable mentality of 
Even the young student is fond of complicated 
theories discoveries in breath 
production, the appear very 
which believes that singing is a natural 
phenomenon ight to be cultivated in a natural way 
We are now reaching the climax of those scientific methods 
include an avalanche of the most complicated tech- 
nical and anatomical rules, given for the special purpose of 
making students sing NATURALLY—that blessed 
Nature that everyone wants as the principal element in 
nging, and that nobobdy seems to take into consideration, 
has to judge by the way they complicate matters 
The pu of the to get rid of all those 
plication simplify matters by considering the three 
principal elements: Breath, Placement, Diction. The first 
tep towards simplification is: To have a clear understand 
ing of the Natural Action of those three elements. Methods 
say Voice must be on the breath That is nothing new 
Breath is the necessary element, which produces the initial 
Sound coming out from the vibration of the vocal cords 
The voice cannot be separated from the element which pro 
duces it When they say: Breath control is the Placement 
1f the voice, they divide the breath into two separate sections. 
The one produces the initial tone, and the other which 
rols the tone already placed in the mask. In that case 
should be a quantity of breath standing between the 
tone and the voice in the mask, which is simply im 
possible By the natural law: It is the Placement 
which controls the breath which produces the sound. The 
efficiency of the abdominal breath, in supporting the voice, 
depends directly on the right or wrong placement of the 
When the placement is poor or wrong, the breath 
loses all its initial power of control. The voice, misplaced, 
loses part of its resonance, and we have that kind of emis- 
called, breathy. With the on the right focus the 
has no trouble at all in holding the tone on the pro- 
ducing breath. Those teachers who started to train the dia- 
phragmatic breathing separately from the action of singing, 
brought more troubles to teachers, students and artists than 
one can imagine. 
While the breath is the necessary element for the produc 
tion and sub-support of the voice, if not controlled by a 
teady, good placement, it remains the producer of a voice 
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must confess, 
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the singer 
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By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


that it is unable to control. Can one picture a trumpet player 
swelling his cheeks with breath, blowing it out, without play- 
ing his instrument? There are people who do that kind of 
a work in vocal study, training the breath separately from 
the action of singing. . To complicate matters still 
farther have come all the ‘diffe rent methods of breathing: 
With the diaphragm expanded, pulled in, pushed out, raised, 
kept steady, expanding the ribs, raising the chest. 

There are actually people who believe that the way to 
take a natural deep breath was just the same for every human 
being, even for a singer! They do not understand that, to 
call diaphragmatic breathing a simple deep breath would be 
too common for a vocal scientist, and for those great singers, 
who make a secret of the way they are using their lungs in 
singing 

rhe anatomists cause a lot, of trouble, too, in teaching con- 
centration on the action of the vocal organs, which is not 
the conception of the musical tone, but the conception of the 
mechanism of the tone. The action of the vocal organs 
always remains the humble rekiey: of the mind conception 
of the musical tone by a natural law. What the vocal in- 
structor has to do is: To help to modify, to develop, to cor- 
rect, to improve, the material elements and the artistic 
qualities which nature furnished the pupil. There is already 
some important work to do! An artistic and technical work 
hard enough without complicating the vocal study with dis- 
torted rules, which denature the form and expression of the 
art of singing. 

If it were not for the scientific vanity of some vocal 
teachers and writers of vocal methods, all the art of singing 
could be condensed into two simple words: Diction and 
Placement. LDiction, Controlling: Placement, Vocalization 
and Expression, with its double elements of vowels and con- 
sonants, Placement; Controlling the breath at its initial 
production of the tone. Placement and Diction make a 
unique complex. The unbalancement between vocalization 
and diction comes from training the two elements separately. 
Many instructors believe that with a good vocalization the 
problem of good’singing is resolved, but it is not. There are 
singers who are very good vocalists, and fall down when it 
comes to expressing sentiments with an artistic diction. The 
study of vocalization connected with diction ought to be one 
of the fundamental principles in vocal training. The con- 
ception of Diction and Placement as a whole complex would 
simplify and abbreviate vocal study, and what is still more 
important, guide and develop the mentality of the student 
with an artistic musical conception. 


Once the mind of the student is free from all the worries 
and all the useless concentrations, his musical instinct will 
open and come out naturally as a great help. One can easily 
see the great inconvenience of training separately: First, 
the abdominal breathing which has to be controlled by the 
diaphragmatic muscular action; second, the diaphragmatic 
action that controlls the placement of the voice; the place- 
ment which controlls the vocalization; the vocalization that, 
has to control the diction, put over the vowels; the diction, 
which has to be connected with all the other elements; the 
ear that has to control the quality and diction; and finally, 
the poor mind that has to concentrate on all the different 
musical, psychological, anatomical, and artistic controls at 
the same time. 

We know that the mind can only concentrate on a whole 
complex, never at one time on separate details of a whole 
complex. While methods complicate matters by explaining 
natural phenomena the Simplex takes advantage of those 
natural phenomena. There is a great difference between the 
scientific explanation of nature and the practical helping of 
nature. We go back to nature to find the truth. Men make 
mistakes, nature never does. Singing is not a mystery or a 
problem to be resolved like the famous one still unresolved 
of what came first: The egg or the hen? In singing there 
is no such a problem. The man who could sing came first. 
The teacher who could improve his singing or spoil 
his voice came after. The Simplex follows the natural law 

the man who came first. 


Cornish School Summer Session Coming 


That hive of music, the Cornish School of Seattle, is as 
busy as ever, and along with its intensive program of study 
goes a program of musical events for the benefit of the pupils 
and the public. Among recent ones have been Rutherford and 
Son, a drama by Githa Sowery, presented February 26 and 
27, by the Cornish School of the Theater; a recital by Louis 
Drentwett, blind pianist, on March 9; and a joint recital on 
March 14 by Sara Y. Peabody, Berthe Poncy Dow and Kola 
Levienne, of the faculty. On Sunday afternoon, March 28, 
the Cornish Trio—Berthe Poncy Dow, Peter Meremblum 
and Kola Levienne—will give a concert. 

The twelfth annual summer session of the Cornish 
School will be held from July 19 to August 28. The sum- 
mer school differs from the winter school only in its con- 
densed courses. The student and teacher may spend six 
weeks in daily work, gaining an insight into the principles 
of technic and interpretation of music, drama, dancing and 
painting and thereby gain inspiration and collect material. 





VIEWS OF THE NEW YORK STUDIOS OF MAESTRO A. 





BUZZI-PECCIA 





Among voice aor yes of inte ventional reputation none is better known than A, Buzzi-Peccia who, after a successful career in his youth as an opera conductor in his native lend, came to 


this country years ago and soon became established as one of the leading voice teachers. The first early pupil of his to attain national fame was Alma Gluck, and since then a 

steady procession of students have gone forth from the Buzzi-Peocia studios to attain fame. The autographed pictures on the walls of his studio give proof of his wide acquaintance in 

the musical field. Among the faces to be seen are those of Puccini, Gatti-Casazza, Toscanini, Caruso, Campanini, Mascagni, Ruffo, Galli-Curci, Sophie Braslau, and one of his latest pupils 
to win success, Cecil Arden. Three views are of the spacious studio and (2) one of the dining room, looking through into the hall. (Photos by Drucker & Baltes Co.) 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
AS IT ORIGINALLY LOOKED AG: pie «= Sa, is yay { 


Carnegie Hall, corner of 7th Avenue and 57th Street, was dedicated on 
Tuesday evening, May 5, 1891. It was called then and for some time afterward 
“Music Hall,” without the Carnegie name being attached. William B. Tuthill 
was the architect of the building and, as can be seen from the accompanying cut, 
it was originally a well proportioned, attractive looking structure. The dedica- 
tory exercises were attended by a most distinguished audience, including Andrew 
Carnegie himself, the Hon James G. Blaine, John D. Rockefeller, Colonel 
Robert Ingersoll, and many others. The program was as follows: 


“Old Hundred” pwedinle ad ke rnb os 
Oration, “Dedication of the Hall” 
By the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
National hymn, “America” 
Overture, “Leonore,”” No. 3 . ceeeeeees Beethoven 
“Marche Solennelle”’ seeeeeeeeees Techaikowsky 


“Te Deum” Berlioz 
(First time in New York.) For tenor solo, triple chorus and orchestra. Soloist 
Italo Campanini. 


The Musica, Courier of May 13, 1891, said: “The Beethoven overture re- 
ceived a very loose, ragged reading. Everybody, including Mr. Damrosch, was 
evidently too much excited to play smoothly. When Mr. Peter Tschaikowsky 
took the band in hand this was changed. The great Russian’s beat is firm, 
forcible, even a little harsh, but as to its effectiveness there can be no doubt, 
for the orchestra followed him implicitly and not he the orchestra.” There 
were additional concerts every day for the remainder of the week. 


At that time, as will be seen in the illustration, the building had only one 
story above the hall. A small part of it (corresponding in width to the extreme 
left hand entrance on 57th Street) projected onto 56th Street. As the illustra- 
tion shows there was another building at the corner of 7th Avenue and 56th 
Street, which is now occupied by an addition to the hall. At that time the 
building contained four halls, the Great Hall and the Chamber Music Halls, 
which remain practically unchanged, a large Lodge Room, also still there, and 
the Carnegie Lyceum in the basement, with an entrance at the corner of 7th 
Avenue and 57th Street. The Lyceum, seating some 700, still remains, but 
cannot be used for public performances because of modern fire regulations. 
There were no studios in the building at the time, the upper floor being occu- 
pied entirely by various lodge rooms. With the additions and towers which 
have been built on since, there are now nearly 160 studios. A notable exterior 
change is the removal of all steps’ that projected onto the sidewalk. 


Robert E. Simon, who purchased the building, at the beginning of the present 
season, promised that it would be maintained for musical purposes for at least 
five years more, and it seems very likely that at least twice that extension 
may be expected, as Mr. Simon is going ahead with improvements, which 
promise to cost at least $150,000. A new 57th Street entrance to the studios, 
(shown in the lower cut) will be completed this summer, and a similar entrance 
at the corner of 7th Avenue and 56th Street. New elevators will be installed 
and various improvements undertaken in the great hall. The bookings for next 
season are already the largest advance bookings ever recorded in the old hall. 
It is good news, indeed, that the community may be assured of many more 
years of musical activity in the famous old structure. 


TO CARNEGIE HALL STUDIOS 


il, SHIRE, 





Gigli Gives a Birthday Party 
Beniamu 
and Mr 


on Sunda 


Gigli gave a reception at their New York home 
ing, March 21, to celebrate Mr. Gigli’s thirty- 
birthday. He was the recipient many appropriate 
{ the occasion, including a large number of flowers 
gram, in which Mr. 
lish song, which were 
ang operatic duets 
politan Opera and with 
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contributed a group of 
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» Gigli, distinguished Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
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Liebling, Laviosa Brothers, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Logan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Meighan, Grant Mitchell, Princess M’dizani, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Mann, The Marmeins, Maria Muller, John Majeski, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Metz, George MacDonald, Henry MacDonald, Judge 
Mancuso, Mr, and Mrs. Paul Morris, Mr. and Mrs. B. Neuer, Jack 
Osterman, Mrs. Catherine Osterman, Harry Osgood, Rosa Ponselle, 
Gennaro Papi, F. D. Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. A. Piantini, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lionello Perera, Mr. and Mrs. Peck, Mr. and Mrs. Plunckett, 
E. Pizzella, Buzzi-Peccia, Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Rachmaninoff, Resch- 
iglian Brothers, Maestro Enrico Rosati, Renato Rossi, Governor and 
Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, Gloria Swanson, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mr. and Mrs, Tullio Serafin, 
Antonio Scotti, Col. Walter Scott, Milton Sills, Dr. and Mrs. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Max Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale 
Simonelli, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Schmoeger, Mr. and Mrs. Marziale 
Sisea, Theodore Stearns, Pitts Sanborn, Charles Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Camillo Santerelli, Mr. and Mrs. Gaetano Spatafora, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
lamburri, Mr. and Mrs, G. Viafora, Irving Weil, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
R. Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ziegler, Mrs, Anna Ziegler and son. 


Belgian Wins Ojai Quartet Prize 

The chamber music prize of $1,000, offered by Frank Jef- 
ferson Frost of Ojai, Cal., has been awarded to Albert Huy- 
brechts of Brussels, for his string quartet submitted to the 
jury, the members of which were Frederick Jacobi, Alfred 
Hertz and Louis Persinger. This prize winning quartet will 
have its original performance by members of the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco at the last concert of the 
Ojai Valley Festival of Chamber Music (April 16-18, 1926). 


Swift & Co. Offers $100 Prize 
\ prize of $100 is being offered to United States residents 
by Swift & Company as its sixth annual competition—this 
time for a setting for male chorus to Catherine Parmenter’s 
poem, The West. Manuscripts should be sent to D, A. Clip- 
pinger, 617 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill, before September 
15 and from whom instructions and poem can be obtained. 











Telegram, 


Daily Star. 


“A perfect feeling of romance 





RATA PRESENT) 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS AS SOLOIST WITH TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, MARCH 2 


“Her rhythms had an ecstasy, and her tones a sweetness which set you thinking of the pealing of silver bells.” 
“Perfect control, fine purity of tone and the most delicately caressing touch. 


lovely flowing quality of her decorative passages.”—Mail and Empire. 
“French clerity and refinement; a fine and sensitive artist whom one hopes to hear again.”—Globe. 


Miss Présent increasingly merits her title 


“PIANIST OF RE-ENGAGEMENTS” 


For example—her spring tour includes three more appearances in Memphis, totaling five within a year. She 
is also conducting highly successful master classes en tour. 


Write or wire for few remaining open dates in April in South and Middle West. 
Management Rata Présent, Hotel Ansonia, New York, 


She was instantly popular.”— 
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NEWS FLASHES 








Hallie Stiles, American Singer, Has 
Wonderful Début in Paris 
(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Hallie Stiles, young American soprano, 
made a most successful début as Mimi at the 
Opéra Comique on March 8. Her voice is of ex- 
quisite quality, her diction splendidly clear and 
her acting intelligent. Moreover, she is charming 
to look at, and if her amorous passages were a 
trifle cold and restrained, her good qualities so far 
outweighed this drawback that she was recalled 
again and again after the first act and cheered at 
the close of the last. N. de B. 











or National Music League, Steinway Hall, New York. 
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“Delicately graded tones of liquid beauty that completely 


captivated the audience.”—Scranton Times. 
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“Artists of such calibre 
are not numerous, but 
a tremendous inspira- 
tion.” 


—Denver Times, January 23, 1926 


In America, October, 1926-March, 1927 


Engagements now booking | 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Steinway Hall 
New York 


Steinway Piano 


Packard Building 
Philadelphia 
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McCormack Draws Largest San Francisco 
Recital Audience 
(Special to the Musical Courier) 

San Francisco.—John McCormack, appearing 
here for the first time in two years, attracted to the 
Exposition Auditorium the largest audience ever 
assembled here for a song recital. Eleven thousand 
people were thrilled by the sheer beauty of his 
voice and his superb art. His success was so em- 
phatic that manager Frank W. Healy immediately 
arranged with D. F. McSweeney, McCormack’s 
manager, to present the famous tenor in a second 
concert on March 28. On April 3 he sails for his 
concert tour in the Orient. C. A. 








American’s Success in New Italian Opera 
(Special Telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Milan.—On March 20 there took place here the 
premiere of a new opera, La Bella e Il Mostro 
(Beauty and the Beast) by Ferrari Trecate. The 
work was enthusiastically received, bringing forth 
no less than twenty-four curtain calls. Leonora 
Corona, young Californian soprano, creating the 
difficult ultra-dramatic role of La Bella, sang splen- 
didly and gave a moving interpretation. The 
press unanimously praised her for the exceptional 
excellence of the creation and the audience gave 
her a genuine ovation. At the end of the first act 
she was recalled ten times with the composer. 
A. B. 











VIENNA 


(Continued from page 5) 
that nice little Dancing Doll was still among the living, and 
by no means an old man. Much as the world in general likes 
Poldini’s little salon pieces, their affection is like unto naught 
compared with the enthusiasm of the Hungarians who are 
bent to proclaim him a national hero, and his opera the equal 
of Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 

Tue Guost or KALMAN 

No wonder they like him, for he paints the Hungarians as 
they wish to see themselves. Hungarian music is glorified 
in this opera as well as Hungarian hospitality and epicurean 
habits. It is strenuous for the singers; they must eat, drink 
and dance most of the time; heaps of doughnuts are devoured 
in full sight of the audience, and many a bottle emptied 
And all the while the cymbal tinkles, the cello sobs, and the 
solo violin plays gipsy strains. “Not one false note,” 
might say, alluding to present political events in the 
Hungarian capital. No, indeed! False or seemingly false 
notes do not disturb Poldini’s mellifluous melodies, which are 
cloyingly sentimental in the lyric portions, inadequate in the 
“dramatic” situations, and genuine only where the ubiquitous 
Csardas comes in to relieve the monotony. 

The lyric tenor’s name is Kalman; Poldini is brave enough 
to court disastrous comparisons with this name, for the shade 
of that other Kalman—named Emerich and famous for his 
brilliant operettas—looms large behind Poldini’s pseudo- 
grand opera. One well-built ensemble scene—a quartet in 
the second act—relieves the atmosphere of the Hungarian 
café and gypsy orchestra which Poldini shed profusely over 
his piece. But that is not enough to make this provincial and 
local-patriotic affair palatable to a metropolitan audience. 
The fine work of the singers—headed by Carl Aagaard- 
Oestvig and Maria Rajdl—was squandered in vain. The 
Staatsoper’s entanglement with this piece (a Carnival’s jest 
and not a good one) will probably end before Lent. P. B. 


one 


Indiana F. M. C. Convention 


_ The Indiana Federation of Music Clubs met in conven- 
tion at the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., March 11, 12 
and 13, the Indianapolis Matinee Musicale acting as hostess 
club, and inviting all delegates and guests to a concert by 
the Lennox String Quartet. Guests and speakers of note 
were: Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, Oxford, Ohio, president 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs: Mrs. Harry 
Bacher, Ann Arbor, president of the Michigan Federation: 
Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, Great Lakes District; Mrs. 
Tyler, Chicago, president of the Illinois Federation, and Dr. 
W. W. Boyd, Oxford, Ohio, president of Western College 
for Women. 

_ The sessions included a model church service, demonstra- 
tion of music settlement school work; music appreciation, 
and memory contest in primary grades; senior, junior, and 
juvenile club programs, and a demonstration of harmonica 
bands. Great enthusiasm is being shown in the organization 
of harmonica bands in the grade schools in Indianapolis. 
In a few weeks’ time over three thousand children have 
joined. 

Mrs, J. P. Reid Steele, of Indianapolis, was elected state 
president of Indiana and Mrs. Frank Bunn of Muncie, sec- 
ond vice-president—H. R. C. 
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ANDRES Ml SEGUROLA 


GRAND OPERA SEASON 


AT TEATRO NACIONAL OF HAVANA (CUBA) 
May-June 1926 





“Repertory” 
ANDREA CHENIER BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA TOSCA 
LA BOHEME LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR MARTHA 
RIGOLETTO CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA L’ORACOLO 





List of Artists* 


Tenors: Sopranos: 
BENIAMINO GIGLI (Mt. C.) ELVIRA DE HIDALGO (Mt.& Rv.C’s) 
DIMITRI ONOFREI (Sc. C.) GLADYS AXMAN (Se. CG.) 
GIORDANO PALTRINIERI (Mt. C.) QUEENA MARIO (Mt. C.) 
Baritones: MILDRED PARISETTE (Mr. C.) 
MARIO BASIOLA (Mt. & Rv. C’s) AMELIA SANANDRES 
ALFREDO GANDOLFI (Ph. C.) BIANCA SAROYA (Sc. C.) 


LUIGI MORELATO (Ch. C.) 
VINCENZO RESCHIGLIAN (Mt. C.) Mezzo-Sopranos: 


Bassos: ae ; 
LOUIS D’ANGELO (Mt. & Rv. C’s) MARY BONETTI (Mt. C.) 
VIRGILIO LAZZARI (Ch. & Rv. C’s) NANA GENOVESE 
GIUSEPPE LA PUMA (Sf. CG.) VIRGINIA GRASSI (Se. C.) 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR: 
MAESTRO GENNARO PAPI (Mt. & Rv. C’s) 


CONDUCTORS: 


CHORUS MASTER: 
MAESTRO FAUSTO CLEVA 


ORCHESTRA OF FIFTY CHORUS OF FIFTY 


with Beniamino Gigli—M. Basiola-—L. D’Angelo—La Puma—G. Paltrinieri 
and Bianca Saroya—Mildred Parisette—Ina Bourskaya—Conductor Maestro G. Papi 





*(Mt. C.)—Metropolitan Opera Company (Sc. C.)—San Carlo Opera Company 
(Ch. C.)—Chicago Civic Opera Company (Rv. C.)—Ravinia Opera Company 
(Ph. C.)—Philadelphia Civic Opera Company (Sf. C.)—San Francisco Opera Company 





(Mr. C.)—Montreal Opera Company 


INA BOURSKAYA (Mt. & Rv. C’s) 


MTRO. WILFRED PELLETIER (Mt. & Rv. C’s). MTRO. ARTURO BOVI (Havana) 


OPENING PERFORMANCE: ANDREA CHENIER (MAY-18th) 






































FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








BERLIN 
EMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 
Schillings accepted his dis 
Berlin State Operahouse on the 
’ paid him until the end of his 
July, 1929. Now a compromise has 
is to receive the flat sum of Marks 
15,000). This is looked upon as an 
noney here, but judged by American 
irse, nothing short of ridiculous. In 
neral manager of Germany’s leading opera 
salary of an orchestral musician in our 
C. &, T. 


ScCHILLINGS FINANCIAL SE1 

(Berlin.) Prot. Max 
missal as Intendant of th« 
condition that his salar 
contract, which ran t 
been made, by wh f 
0V,000 (approxima 
cnormous amou 
standards it i 
other words t 


house receive 


Metropolitan 


Jew LNTENDANT FoR THE Bertin Opera ?—( Berlin.) 
able reports state that the Ministry of Education 
Intendant for the 
has given up the attempt as a bad 
negotiations but none of 
been crowned with any final It is there 
than pr that the present committee otf 
rmanently take over the management ot 
e institute his would therefore consist of the two 
General-Musikdirektors, Erich Kleiber and Leo Blech, the 
tage director ranz Hoerth, and Geheimrat Winter, the 
G i 2 
Honors Briecu—( Berlin.) General- 
musikdirekt Blech has just completed a sensationally 
successful f guest performances at the Royal Stock 
holm Operahoust When he left the Intendant gave a iare 
honor and presented the conductor with 
s of the First Class, which the 
King had bestowed Blech This is an exceptional 
honor and T few toreign musicians have ever obtained 
it te. Fee 
Historica Music Festivat 1n RUDOLSTADT 
Between May 22-24 the second historical musi 
be held in Rudolstadt under the artistic di 
Wollong, the conductor of the municipal 
Singakademuc The performance will be given in the 
beautifully situated old castle of Heidecksburg The chiet 
object of the festival will be the performing of the com 
positions of local masters from the seventeenth century to 
Goethe's time The academic Organum Society will also 
participate The honorary presidency will be taken over 
by the Thuringia Ministry for Education cos. 2 
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VIENNA 

A Rare Bach MaNuscript—( Vienna.) Messrs. V. A. 
Heck, Viennese antiquity dealers, are offering for sale a rare 
MS. of Bach. It is inscribed Taille (the Taille is a deep 
related to our English horn) and represents one of the 
three oboe parts which Bach added to a portion of his G 
major Brandenburg Concerto, when he adopted this for an 
Introductory Symphony for his Cantata, Ich liebe den 
Hoéchsten von Ganzem Ganiite, first performed on January 
10, 1729. P. 8. 

A “Tueater Community or tue 10,000.”"—( Vienna.) 
Several of the prominent theatrical managers ot the city 
have combined with the Trade Unions and prominent men 
of public life for the formation of a “Theater Community 
of the Ten Thousand,” under government auspices. The 
aim of the new enterprise is to “promote the production ot 
valuable plays” and “to bring great art closer to the people.” 
Behind such high-handed phraseology looms the desire ot 
the theatrical men to organize the public to .foster the 
economic interests of the producers and draw the crowds 
to the ‘now mostly empty theaters. yf 

Tne Ficm vo THe Rescue!—( Vienna.) No than 
four Viennese playhouses will shortly be turned into mov 
ing picture houses, among them the Carl Theater, Vienna's 
oldest theater besides the Theater an der Wien. The Musi- 
cians’ Union and the Actors’ Union are strongly against 
the plan and have registered a protest with the police. 


P. B. 


oboe 


less 


ROME 

ANNA KARENINA AT THE Fentce—(Rome.) Gino Rub- 
biani’s opera, Anna Karenina, which won the 50,000 Lira 
prize offered by the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1923, 
has just had a performance in Venice at the Teatro Fenice. 
Its success was immediate and unanimous. Fr. 

Mon.eone Opera SuccessruL—(Rome.) A new opera, 
Fauvette, by Domenico Monleone, author of L’Arabesca, 
Alba Eroica, Mistero and other successful operas—has just 
had a genuine success at the Carlo Felice of Genova. His 
affair with Mascagni and Sonzogna relating to his Cavalleria 
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Rusticana and resulting in his having to withdraw it, is 
well known. ay Fe 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Ansermet Conpucts New Bioch Work—(Geneva). 
Ernest Ansermet has conducted the first Central European 
performance of Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, at Geneva and 
Lausanne. The work was well received. c. §. 
Smerertin INAUGURATES SocleTY ON Minorca—(Barce- 
lona.) Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, on his tour through 
Spain played two concerts on the little island of Minorca 

and inaugurated the New Music Society there. Ss. M 
Mary McCormic Recovertnc—(Paris.) Mary McCormic 
of the Chicago Opera, has so far regained her health as to 
sing recently at private recitals in Nice and Monte Carlo. 
She hopes to make her début in the Paris Opéra in May in 
Faust N. DE 


KATHERINE GOODSON’S MOZART 

CAPTIVATES DRESDEN AUDIENCE 

Modernism Making Headway in Saxon Capital 

Musical life in Dresden has brightened up con- 
siderably of late. Old favorites have returned to reap ac 
customed laurels and new artists have branched out into 
strange fields of endeavor, and won fairly good success if 
not the vociferous applause of the true and tried. Foremost 
among the recent “true and tried” is Katherine Goodson, 
English pianist of American fame. In a recital here on 
February 24 she surpassed herself in the sensitive and tem 
peramental readings of Mozart's A major sonata, Beethoven's 
op. 110, and pieces by Chopin, Schumann, Dohnanyi, Strauss 


DRESDEN, 


“One of the most enjoyable song re- 
citals of the entire season was that of 
Miss May Peterson. She was in ex- 
cellent voice. There is a caressing 
sweetness to her tone, ard she is more 
than a mere dispenser of beautiful 
sound, for she is an interpreter of no 
mean ability.” 


The New York Evening Telegram said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol: 
tan Upera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 


and Liszt. Since Emil Sauer played the Mozart sonata here 
years ago it has not. been as beautifully done as by this 
mature artist, who is now at the summit of her achievement. 

Another welcome friend is Josef Pembaur, who, as soloist 
of the last State Symphony concert under Fritz Busch, 
scored a colossal sucéess with Liszt’s A major concerto. His 
fabulous technic, his fantasy, his re-creation of the work 
will remain forever in his hearers’ memory. Ravel's Valse 
was the novelty of the evening, very well played. Busch 
also conducted a fine performance of Brahms E minor sym- 
phony. A violin recital by Erich Duesedau, of the State 
Symphony Orchestra drew crowds of hearers who listened 
to a very musicianly reading of Mozart's violin concerto No. 
5, the Bach concerto in A minor and of solos by Reger. 

MopERNISM IN DRESDEN 

Of an entirely different type was the concert of that pioneer 
of ultra-modern art, Paul Aron, who in conjunction with 
the tenor, Fritz Soot, and several members of the State 
Orchestra introduced compositions by Arnold Bax, Louis 
Gruenberg, Karol Szymanowsky, Wilhelm Crosz, Francis 
Poulenc, Eric Satie and Darius Milhaud, all of whom were 
listened to without protest or even signs of disapproval. 
The greatest success of the evening was achieved by Gruen- 
berg’s Daniel Jazz, which was discussed in detail after its 
premiére in Venice last summer and therefore needs no com- 
ment here. Of the other composers, the only two whose 
works received signs of approval were Grosz (Jazz) and 
Milhaud (Shimmy). 

At the opera a new Viennese singer, Lotte Schoene, has 
recently made her debut as Mimi with great success. Her 
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voice has a peculiar charm. Otherwise there is only a new 
ballet to record. It is called Die Verliebten and is based 
on a selection of Mozartian movements. It was performed 
as a “filler” with Handel’s Xerxes. Ellen Petz, who arranged 
the ballet, also danced the leading part. This harmless—all- 
too-harmless—little work impressed no one very deeply. But 
the real success of the season goes to a foreign visitor—or 
rather group of visitors—the Don Cossacks. Exotic 
pleasures ! A. 





DETROIT, MICH. 











Derroit, Micu.—The week of February 22 was one long 
to be remembered from the standpoint of orchestral music. 
After the brilliant opening of the Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium came the twelfth pair of subscription concerts of the 
Detroit Orchestra given at Orchestra Hall, February 25 and 
26, with the youthful Sylvia Lent, violinist, as soloist. The 
numbers for the orchestra were Hampstead Heath by Paul 
von Klenau, a composition new to Detroit, an impressionistic 
portrayal of an English bank holiday, the Beethoven eighth 
symphony, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel—a program of 
cheerful music splendidly given under the direction of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch. Miss Lent played the Bruch first concerto 
in G minor, op. 26. She was not only charming to see but 
played with a maturity and authority of style that won her 
many recalls. 


The fact that the program for the afternoon concert, 
February 21, was to be devoted to the compositions of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff attracted a larger audience than usual to 
Orchestra Hall. The beautiful Scherherazade suite, Three 
Musical Pictures from The Tsar Saltan, op. 47, and the 
Capriccio Espagnol were the numbers presented, with both 
the orchestra and Victor Kolar, who conducted, giving an 
excellent account of themselves. William Grafing King, 
assistant concertmaster, played the solo in the suite, taking 
the place of Ilya Scholi:ik whose hand had been injured in a 
fall. Mr. Scholnik is expecting to resume his duties shortly. 

For the concert, February 28, Vladimir Drozdoff, pianist, 
was the soloist and played the familiar first concerto of 
Liszt in E flat major in a manner to win him enthusiastic 
applause. His technic was at all times adequate and his 
interpretation showed a nice sense of artistic values. The 
orchestral numbers were overture, Patria, Bizet; symphony, 
Jena, Beethoven; The Bumble Bee from Tsar Saltan, 
Rimsky-Karsakoff, and Dance Salome after Oscar Wilde, 
op. 90, Glazounoff. Victor Kolar, who was conducting, was 
obliged to respond to many recalls. 

For the concert, March 7, there was no soloist but Mr. 
Kolar prepared a program which pleased the fine audience 
mightily. It opened with the .Dvorak fifth symphony in E 
minor, op. 95 (New World), which Mr. Kolar always con- 
ducts most sympathetically. This was followed by Suite 
Primeval, part two, based on Indian tribal melodies, and 
humorous variations on a German folk song by Ochs, in the 
manner of various composers—a cleverly composed number 
which the orchestra has played several times. 

February 27, the fourth concert in the series for young 
people was given at Orchestra Hall. The subject was Wit 
and Humor in Music. Edith M. Rhetts was the lecturer and 
Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra in the three numbers 
which comprised the program—Perpetual Motion, Strauss; 
Humorous Variations on a German Folk Song, Ochs, and 
the Farewell Symphony by Haydn. 

March 1, Sigrid Onegin, Swedish contralto, gave a recital 
at Arcadia that was one of the high lights of an opulent 
musical season. Mme. Onegin has been heard here as soloist 
with the orchestra but had no such opportunity to display her 
artistry as was afforded by her varied and well chosen pro- 
gram. A lovely voice, with an even scale, produced with 
delightful freedom, combined wtih dramatic and artistic 
sense, is an unusual equipment for any one singer to possess. 
No wonder that every number was heartily applauded with 
repetitions and encores demanded; no wonder the audience 
refused en masse to leave at the conclusion until more num- 
bers were given; no wonder that a crowd of admirers surged 
into the green room while James E. DeVoe wore a broad 
smile that did not come off, and no wonder that the critics 
exhausted their vocabularies the next day in telling of the 
excellencies of the program. It would not be fair to omit 
that her accompanist was a most able one, being Franz 
Dorfmuller. 

_March 2, at Orchestra Hall, Bendetson Netzorg, Detroit 
pianist, gave a recital. It is two years since Mr. Netzorg’s 
last recital and one wonders why. He is an excellent pianist 
and interprets his program with gratifying sincerity and 
artistic sense. To his scheduled program two encores were 
added. Detroit is fortunate in having so sterling an artist 
in her musical colony. 
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“There never 
has been a 
greater 


Brunnhilde” 


These Comments Speak for 


Themselves: 


Last night she picked up the big audience at the Palace 
and dominated it as well as the big stage. Such authority. Such 
a voice. Yes, and such repression. Hers is a big soprano that, 
at her will, takes on the volume of a pipe organ. Occasionally, 
as in the call at the beginning of the second act, she uses this 
volume. At other times she seems almost a lyric singer. Wag- 
ner not melodious? Who can say that after hearing Alsen in 
some of the Brunnhilde scenes. 

I have heard the best Brunnhildes of the days in which I 
have lived. But I turn to Elsa Alsen and salute her as 
the best of the Brunnhildes, so far as I have heard them.— 
Cleveland News, by Archie Bell. 


. The Brunnhilde, Elsa Alsen, was marvelous. There 
was an arrogance, a supreme aloofness about the portrayal of 
the chief of the Valkyries which well fitted the voice and the 
part. Each note, each word, each phrase, she sang with the 
certainty and the assurance of one who not only sings but lives 
the part. Her acting, the result of long experience as 
Brunnhilde, was just as one has pictured it from one’s child- 
hood recollection of the Norse sagas.—Cleveland Times. 


The defiant, shrilling Valkyrie cry, superbly delivered by 
Elsa Alsen from her lofty point of vantage, stirred to a great 
burst of applause the audience for the performance by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera of Wagner’s “The Valkyries.” 

. There was a shivery thrill about that cry that moved 
the hearers irresistibly to the only response it was possible for 
them to make to it. 

. « » Mme. Alsen was in splendid voice; and if the mighty 
creator of music drama has a more appointed protagonist this 
reviewer does not know who it is. In action and in song she 
was a magnificent Brunnhilde.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, by 
James H. Rogers. 


The Brunnhilde of Elsa Alsen was a magnificent creation 
both as to dramatic action and her magnificent singing of the 
role. An ideal interpreter both in her personal appearance and 
glorious vocal equipment. If there is a better Brunnhilde, 
which I very much doubt, it has not been my fortune to have 
heard her.—Cleveland Press, by Wilson G. Smith. 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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Some of 
Her 


Recent 
Triumphs 
in Concert: 


Alsen’s performance yesterday marked an advance, 
Her singing suggested a clear, smooth tone of most 
plessing quality.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Elsa Alsen’s lovely voice charms many. She dis- 
played fine art in a field that usually marks disaster for the 
average interpreter of opera—N. Y. American. 


Elsa Alsen gave a song recital to a large and appre- 
ciative audience. It was a varied and well chosen program and 
well sung.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 





Alsen’s fine, powerful voice was intensely dramatic in 
all she did, and this, with her dignity and intelligence, carried 
conviction with her many hearers.—N. Y. Sun. 


She struck us as the Schumann-Heink of sopranos; 
gorgeous, outpouring and always the artist. She is one of the 
few sopranos who get under the epidermis of tune and text 
and faultlessly register them.—Pittsburgh Post. 


The luscious soprano voice is most beautiful in its 
mezzo range, but the clarion tones of the upper voice leave 
nothing to be desired, whether in pianissimo or fullest dramatic 
tone.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


That glorious voice rose in grand cadences to the 
most commanding heights attainable, and made the perform- 
ance one long to be remembered not only for its powerful 
appeal but for its consummate artistry.—Baltimore Eve. Sun. 


She revealed the magnificent voice we have heard 
rise so gloriously above an orchestra, in its fullness and splen- 
dor of tone, its essential richness of coloring and a rare inter- 
pretive understanding.—Baltimore American. 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








puia, P most delightful programs 
given by tl Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
gy, ot March 12 and 13, and also 
March 15 It was a 
the Nut Cracker suite, 
Symphony The Nut 
a charming performance, from the 
Miniature overture, through the dainty and characteristic 
dances to the enchanting Valse des Fleurs. The dramatic 
rtainly powerful as to tone, for extra 
mployed to add volume to the closing 
pictures very vividly the scenes of the time and 

a degree. Of extreme excellence was the 
stra in the playing of the powerful Pa 
kkowski infused into this work infinite 
in the first and last movements, as well 
grace in the second. This concert 
minute from the last 
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Dr. Ste 
ind sorrow, 
ghithe 


Was a 
first to the 
Trio 
composed ol Sas 
and Josef 
series of three, 
Music. The 


Chausson trio 


irted 
e enjoyed every 


Jacosinorr-FOLGMA? 
Jacobinoff -Folgman-W issow 
lacobinoff, violu Emil Fe cello, 
gave its last concert of the 
foyer of the Academy of 
program cé but two numbers, the 
in G minor (performed for the first time in Philadelphia) 
ind the Tschaikowsky trio, op. 50 (given by request). The 
Chausson held much of beauty and interest A rich 
powerful tone from each instrument was evident throughout, 
and a strongly marked rhythm. It was rich in melody and 
to harmony. The cello was heard to especially 
in the third movement. The Tschaikowsky 
trio made a sharp contrast to the preceding number and 
was excellently performed. These three young men bring to 
their work a serious intent and thorough musical understand 
which combines to give a finished performance. Theit 
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ensemble is also fine 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
tion.of Wilhelm Furtwaengler, gave its third and last concert 
of the here on March 8 in the Academy of Music 
An interesting program had been arranged, including the 
Brahms E minor Symphony, Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks by Strauss, and the Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
It was the Mr. Furtwaengler’s first appearance 
in America outside of New York and from this perform 
ance it was easy to understand why he ranks so high among 
conductors. His reading of the Brahms Symphony was 
masterly in every respect, in the development of themes, at 
tention to the construction and musical thought, and in all 
ways which contributed to a perfect performance, it proved 
the conductor's limitless knowledge of the master’s works. 
Equally fine was his interpretation of the humorous Strauss 
number, and the well known Meistersinger Overture. The 
orchestra played better than they have at any time during the 
series, responding implicitly to the conductor's least move 
The audience was unusually enthusiastic, remaining many 
minutes to recall the conductor again and again. 

The Philadelphia Music Club presented a pleasing program 
of Russian music in costume, on March 9, in the Bellevue 
Stratford. Those who sang compositions by Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Koeneman, Borissoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Koshitz, etc., were Laura T. Bast, Theo 
dore Bayer, John B. Clothier, Jr., Horace Entriken, Charles 
D. Long, Jane Howell, Dorothy Royle-King, Bessie Leonard 
Edmunds and Simeon Ivanovich Goremica. Del Rose Macan 
gave a dramatic reading of Moussorgsky’s Hopak, with Ruth 
Barber at the piano. A novelty was introduced in the form 
of accordion soli, which were enthusiastically received. The 
members of the Philadelphia Operatic Society Ballet, under 
the direction of W. Mikilaichik, gave an attractive inter 
pretation of a Russian folk dance. Lena Blanche Jones 
opencd the program with a fine performance of Rachmanin 
off's G minor prelude, and also did some excellent accom 
panying. Mrs. Clothier also appeared successfully as accom 
panist. 

Maud La Charme, lyric coloratura soprano, and Amedce 
Vergnaud, viola, were presented by Ada Turner Kurtz in 
the first of a series of Lenten Musicales (to be given at her 
studios) on March 3. Mr. Vergnaud opened the program 
with a splendid performance of the andante op. 49 by Rubin 
stein. He was again heard later in the andante from the 
concerto by Handel and Elegie by Faure. Mr. Vergnaud 
is a member of the Philadelphia Orchestra and a thorough 
artist, as was abundantly demonstrated in his charming in 
terpretations. The audience evidenced marked approval in 
response to which he played the exquisite Berceuse by Faure 
In spite of the fact that Mme. La Charme had been ill for 
several days with grippe, she did not disappoint her audience, 
but gave a program of very pleasing and exacting 
numbers. Her first number was the Air de Salome from 
Herodiade by Massenet. Following this came an encore, 
Comme la lune dans le ciel blue by Delune. Her next group 
included The Poet Sings by Watts, To a Violet by La Forge, 
and By the Fountain by Harriet Ware. The final group was 
composed of three difficult numbers, Papillons by Fourdrain, 
La Feuille de Peufher by Saint-Saéns, and the aria, Una 
Voce Poco Fa, from Rossini’s Barber of Seville. The audi 
ence proved enthusiastic and Mme. La Charme graciously 
added two pleasing encores, an aria from Manon ( to whom 


under the direc 


season 


occasion of 


some 
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she gave a delightfully humorous interpretation) and Poems 
de Jade by Fabre. 

The Dancers Guild presented Maria Theresa, classical 
dancer and former pupil of Isadora Duncan, in the first of a 
series of three Intimate Dance Recitals at the Little Theater 
on March 1. The program was divided into four parts, 
Dances of the Earth Spirit, Dances of the Gallant Style, 
Dances of the Human Cycle and Dances of the Eternal 
Feminine. The dancer was assisted by Metek Volk at the 
piano, who opened the program with the Chopin etude in ¢ 
sharp minor. There followed, the dances, interpreting a 
Nocturne and five Preludes by Chopin. In the second group 
were a Romance by Mozart, Tambourin by Rameau, Minuet 
by Scarlatti, Gavotte by Handel, Sarabande by Loelly, 
Gavotte and Musette by Bach. For the Human Cycle group 

the Berceuse, three Valses and the tremendous Marche 
4 unebre—all by Chopin, were used, in addition to which Mr. 

Volk played the Nocturne in ¢ of as a solo. The final 
group’opened with a piano solo, the C sharp minor Valse 
by Chopin, followed by interpretations - five of the Chopin 
Mazurkas. There were also numerous encores in response 
to continued applause. Maria Theresa evidenced an interest- 
ing conception of these numbers. 

The Matinee Musical Club presented the English pianist, 
Myra Hess, at its concert on March 2 in the Bellevue-Strat 
ford. Miss Hess played a Bach group, including three pre 
ludes and fugues, a Brahms group including three inter 
mezzi, capriccio op. 116, No. 7, and Rhapsodie op. 119, 
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CHARLES HACKETT 


American Tenor 


Is Singing On All His Programs 


| HEARD YOU SINGING 


By Eric Coates 


By Charles Hackett 


What a Wonderful 
World 

Thank God for a Garden 

Love’s Garden of Roses 

Ah! Though the Silver 
Moon 

For Thee 


The Scent Still Clings 
to the Roses 


One Little Dream of 
Love 


I Look Into Your Gar- 
den 


Valley of Roses 
Brown Bird Singing 
You in a Gondola 
Casey the Fiddler 
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using the waltz in A flat as an encore. Later came Debussy’s 
La Cathedrale Engloutie and La Fille aux Cheveux de lin, 
closing with Cubana and Danse Rituelle du Feu by De 
Falla. In all, the soloist showed splendid power and musrcal 
comprehension, with a marked beauty of tone and faultless 
technic. An able group of the club's own members appeared 
on the same program—Mary Brooks Thompson, soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Edward Philip Linch; Ella Olden 
Hartung, contralto, accompanied by Flora A. Ripka; Effie 
Irene Hubbard, cellist, accompanied by Mary Miller Mount; 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano, accompanied by Ruth Barber ; 
and Helen Ackroyd-Clare, contralto, accompanied by Grace 
Ackroyd Rowe. M. M. ow 


Theodore Baker 


Dr. Theodore Baker, who for thirty-five years has been 
literary editor for G. Schirmer, Inc., is retiring from the 
business April 1. He was given a farewell luncheon at the 
Harvard Club on March 18. Among those present were the 
directors and department heads of Schirmer’s, Arthur 


A Luncheon to Dr. 
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Whiting, Marshall Bartholomew, Dr. Frank Damrosch, Oley 
Speaks, R. Huntington Woodman, Frederick Martens, Venak 
Patterson and Carl Deis. Mr. ‘Sonneck, vice president of 
Schirmer's, with a brief address, handed Dr. Baker a testi- 
monial of appreciation signed by the owners and directors 
of the house, and a precious original manuscript letter written 
by Richard Wagner. Dr. Baker in giving thanks for these 
tokens of affection, said, referring to his successor, Frederick 
Martens, that he was sure that “as long as Fritz was on the 
job the job would not be on the fritz.” Dr. Baker was con- 
gratulated by all of those present on his long and notable 
career, and much regret was felt and expressed at his part- 
ing from his desk where he was always busy but always had 
a warm welcome for any of the composers and writers who 
had the good fortune to have things published by the 
Schirmer firm. 


E. Robert Schmitz to Control Teachers Using 


His Name 


As a result of innumerable observations made in the 
course of recent years, E. Robert Schmitz considers that 
many of the claims of teachers pretending to represent such 
or such master’s work are at least exaggerated, if not often 
counterfeit. The proof of this is that often two such “so 
called” exponents, while pupils of the same master, teach 
principles fundamentally opposed while yet crediting them 
to the master. This seems to result from the naturally 
divergent development of ideas incompletely assimilated, 
even if ever understood and assimilated, by the “so-called” 
exponent. Of these divergences one does not appraise the 
worth, as the teachers may have improved or destroyed the 
initial principle, and when a pupil ceases studying with his 
teacher it is perfectly legitimate that he find a line of his 
own to pursue, even if frankly divergent from his teacher's 
moreover, the new line may become significant of the pupil’s 
individuality, which is desirable. 


While the pupil may state that he has been a pupil of 
So-and-So and that these divergent ideas nevertheless issue 
from his teacher’s initial impulse, these ideas are now differ 
ent from those of his teacher’s and do not “expound” the 
principles of his teacher; the pupil has therefore no right 
to say that he is an “exponent or authorized teacher of 
So and So.” 

In the living educators, 
divergence exists since the educator or master-teacher him- 
self evolves constantly and the formulation of his teach- 
ings may vary considerably in a comparatively short time, 
placing teacher and pupil still farther apart. In the case of 
the master-te: — who have departed, little control can 
be exercised, but in the case of living educators the legiti- 
macy of credit and claims can be better ascertained, and 
this becomes a duty toward the public at large. 

It is with this in view that E. 
the following rules: 


case of an additional cause of 


Robert Schmitz has adopted 


‘*Performers’ may claim to be exponents of E. Robert 
Schmitz principles only if still following his principles and 
ideas under his supervision; otherwise they are not ex 
ponents, though nevertheless they may claim to have been 
pupils of E. Robert Schmitz. 

‘Teachers’—Resulting from the constant evolution of 
pupils and teachers, Mr. Schmitz considers that one year’s 
time without supervision is the maximum to be granted to 
‘authorized teachers’ in order that he may be sure as to the 
exactitude of their representation of his ideas. Mr. Schmitz 
considers this control necessary to enable him to be true 
to those asking to have preparation work with assistant 
teachers along the lines of his technic. Only thus can he 
be exact in his recommendations 

“*Schmitz Authorized Teachers’ receive initial authoriza 
tion upon proof of not only their intellectual grasp of his 
work but also through proof of their understanding of its 
application by Mr. Schmitz’ examination of pupils prepared 
by the aspirant teacher. Official endorsement as an au- 
thorized teacher of Mr. Schmitz’ work is not permanent. 
Such authorization must be renewed yearly by Mr. Schmitz, 
as continued proof of a genuine presentation of his ideas. 
If authorization is not renewed, the teacher must dispense 
from using ‘the elapsed oy gama 

‘Assistant teachers’ may be called to 
supervision of Mr. Schmitz during a specific period and 
yet not be subsequently ‘authorized,’ as authorization may 
mean a whole year’s trust of independent activity. 

‘*Others’ who merely take an occasional counsel of a 
master or attend a class merely as an observer should ab 
stain from making capital of it; publishing in their an 
nouncements—‘pupil of So and So,’ 


‘assist’ under the 


It is in a spirit of maintaining a cohesive body of teach 
ers cooperating toward a pedagogical ideal that many of 
the authorized teachers of Mr. Schmitz’ work attend almost 
each year the summer following the 
to verify and improve exact understanding of 
work, 

The summary of the above follows: “ ‘Official Endorse 
ment’ as an Authorized Teacher of Schmitz Work’ is not 
permanent. It must be renewed each year according to 
continued proof of a genuine presentation of his ideas. 

‘Assistant Teachers’ are not obligedly authorized. ‘Pupils’ 
desiring to prepare along the principles of Schmitz’ work 
should consult with him as to which teacher they should 
study with, thus being assured that they will Teally get his 
work from a representative who is up to date. F 
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OLGA SAMAROFF SAYS of RUDOLF 


The early hou. of Metropolitan Opera matinees inter- 
feres sadly with the taking of nourishment at lunch 
time, but Saturday I was glad to be able to hear an hour 


of “Walkuere” before any concert began. The general 
production has already been reviewed in these columns, 
but I was interested to learn to know Laubenthal’s Sig- 
mund. It is my growing conviction that this artist pos- 
sesses in a high degree the essential qualifications of a 
big Wagner tenor. 


If there is any singer this side of the eternity which 
has swallowed up Alvary and other shining lights of the 
past who ‘s better equipped for a complete presentation 
of the heroic Wagner tenor roles, I have not heard him 
either in Europe or America. 


I have never seen Laubenthal off the stage, so I do not 
know how young he is, but he is certainly on the sunny 
slope of life. His voice has beauty of quality and seems 
to have grown in power while retaining its lyricism. He 
is practically free from the throat constriction which so 
often mars the singing of German tenors. He is an ex- 
cellent musician. No amount of coaching, which some- 
times in operatic singing supplements inadequate mu- 
sicianship, could account for his evident rhythmic sense, 
his spontaneous placing of emphasis in the right place 
and his easy, natural way of phrasing. These are things 
in which I believe a musician can scarcely be deceived. 
Dramatically he is convincing and his youth and fine 
physique make it possible for the spectator to visualize 
as well as imagine his Tristan or his Sigmund. 





Siegfried in Gétterdimmerung 


Mr. Olin Downes’ illuminating article on American 
and European musical conditions in the New York Times 
of February 21 inspires us to take stock of our blessings 
and possessions even if we must not forget our short- 
comings and limitations. 
I believe we have in Mr. Laubenthal an artist for 
whom Wagner lovers may be thankful, and I venture 
the hope that he may give us a portrayal of young Sieg- 
fried in the course of the coming Ring performances, 
which will demonstrate anew his undoubted gifts. 
~New York Evening Post 





re ee 


IN TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


“A satisfactory Tristan being the greatest present 
need of the operatic stage, there was much curiosity to 
see how Mr. Laubenthal would acquit himself in the 
terrifying role . . . it is a pleasure to say at once that 
we found him the best that the Metropolitan has offered 
in recent years. . . . This Tristan is a personable figure. 
. . Also he respected often the long line of Wagner’s 

melos in sustained and exacting phrases. . . . In a 
role that appeals to the greatest, Mr. Laubenthal has 
come through with credit . . . and when one remembers 
it was his first appearance anywhere in the part, we 
think there should be subdued cheers for this newest of 
Tristans.” 


It is for Such Reasons as these that Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald-Tribune. 


LAUBENTHAL 


has been Re-engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera for all next season and by Covent 
Garden for May and June, 1926. 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


IN THE BARTERED BRIDE 


“Mr. Laubenthal as Hans was a fitting partner in 
every way. He acted most convincingly and with an 
evident sense of humor. His singing was warm and full 
of real musical feeling. His voice, which seems to be 
steadily developing in quantity and fine quality, has 
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never sounded better.” 
Olga Samaroff, New York Evening Post. 




















SMALL HANDS 


By Clarence Lucas 


irs ago I met a Russian pianist whose hand 
rmous that he could strike together any note 
vctave and its twelfth. That is to say, C, C, G, 
leit hand. With the right hand he could strike 
». Yet, in spite of his immense spanning capacity, 
vas not a great pianist, and he never will be 
I know an English pianist wl fingers are so large 
that he them between the black notes. He 
is always in having them wedged between two 
black keys during the course of a recital, The common 
chord of E flat, for instance, he plays with the right hand 
with the first finger on E flat, the thumb on G, the second 
finger on B flat, and the fourth finger on the upper E 
flat He is | no the most eminent English 
pianist 
I mention these 
f the 
think 
omed to 


1Ost 
cannot get 


fear of 


means 


two examples in order to show that 
hand is not so important as many students 
I continually hear pianists complain of 
mediocrity on account of their small 
Che doom just, for all I know; but the 

uld not be put on the hands alone 
een the long, thin, supple hand and 
not likely to forget them. And if 
fingers are accepted as the desired 
then can be said about the heavy hand 

rs of Rubinstein 

Shortly before last Christmas | had the opportunity 
handling and measuring a Rubinstein’s hand 
it the of Terese Leschetizky, who has a number 
of het musical curios. A string that will 
barely go around the Rubinstein wrist goes one and a 
third times around my wrist, and I am slightly above the 
and probably than the average 


may be 


tandard 
ind the thn ie 
li 
cast ol 
house 


late father’s 


average height stronger 
man 

Che cast which interested me most was that of a beau 
tiful little hat d, which I supposed to be the work of an 
artist Where did the sculptor find the girl with this 
delicate hand?” I asked 

; is the hand of my moth 
“Impossible !” cx 
nevertheless the hand of one of the most 
the world has ever known. I have heard 


assert that Annette Essipoff was the 


maman,” (“It 
Terese Leschetizky 


C'est la main de 
er”), replied 
claimed. It wa 
famous pianists 
many qualified judges 
greatest woman fuanist 

Terese Leschetizky told me many stories of how her 
mother worked to acquire her extraordinary technical bril- 
daughter, the mother could not. 
really strike an octave She could stretch an octave by 
placing the thumb on a note and reaching for the octave 
with the littie finger. She practised very slowly and firmly 
for hour Sometimes when pupils went to the house for 
lessons with her husband, Theodore Leschetizky, they would 
ask the a child was learning the piano in an- 
part of the house. The professor would ask them to 
listen for a few moments, and then inform them that they 
were listening to the famous Madame Essipoff 
From the recesses of a large trunk Terese Leschetizky 


liancy According to the 


protessor if 


other 
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took a pile of old letters her father had preserved. We 
spent an hour or so over the handwriting of Brahms, Hugo 
3ecker, Hans von Biilow, Alfred Griinfeld, Karl Reineke, 
Paderewski, Glazounoff, Hans Richter, Louis Pabst, Emil 
Sauer, Godowsky, Eugen d’Albert, Rosenthal, Emile Sauret, 
Sarasate, Nicholas Rubinstein, Auer, Carl Goldmark, Ed- 
ouard Colonne, Anton Rubinstein, Richard Wagner, Franz 
Liszt, Adolf Henselt, Ferdinand Hiller, until we came at 
last to a letter written by William Steinway in November, 
1876, in which he said that the success of Madame Essipoff 
was unlike that of any other pianist in America. He spoke 
about her poctry, grace, faultless technic, “gigantic memory,” 
“the greatest power yet heard in a woman.” 

Therefore, let the complaining students of the piano and 
the violin bear in mind that Annette Essipoff, who, accord- 
ing to her daughter, was the first woman pianist from 
Europe to tour in the United States, had the smallest hand 
of any pianist I ever heard of. Let them also remember the 
military expression, that, it is the “man behind the gun” who 
makes the gun effective. The woman behind the tiny hand 
of Essipoff made that little hand the marvel of the musical 
world of her day. A surer clue to the secret of her success 
is to be found in the criticisms of some of the London musi- 
cians, who said that her excess of temperament caused her 
playing frequently to be exaggerated. So far as I know, no 
one has yet found fault with the excess of temperament in 
the two pianists with gigantic hands of whom I wrote at 
the beginning of this article. 

Did an organist ever have the effrontery to lay the blame 
of his inefficiency on the smallness of his feet? 

And when did a vocalist long for a bigger jaw? 


Second Tea at Liebling Studio 


The second musicale and tea in the series which is being 
given at the Liebling Studio was held on March 14. The 
program follows: (Schumann) Frauenliebe und Leben—1. 
Seit ich ihn gesehen, 2. Er, der Herrlichste von Allen, 3. 
Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben, 4. Du Ring an meinem 
Finger, 5. Helft mir, ihr Schwestern, 6. Susser Freund, du 
blickest, 7. An meinem Herzen, an meiner Brust, 8. Nun 
hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan, sung by Sylvia 
Eaton, lyric soprano; (Wagner) Liebestod from Tristan 
und Isolde, sung by Virginia Choate Pinner; (Moniuschko) 
Spinning Song; (Rimsky-Korsakoff) On the Hills of 
Georgia and aria from Snegourotchka, by Miss Eaton; 
(Grieg) A Dream and I Love Thee, by Mrs. Pinner. 


Onelli-Schofield Artists in Recital 


An audience of about three hundred enjoyed the concert 
given by artist-pupils from the Onelli-Schofield Studios of 
New York on March 11. Those taking part in the pro 
gram were Nina Marmo, Helen Young, Hyde Auld, Bertha 
Anderson, Joel Swensen and Charlotte Caldwell, all of 
whom sang well and were so enthusiastically received that 
encores were demanded of each singer. Olive Wambugh 
Buehler, violinist, was the assisting artist and Helen Hillyer 
Haydock furnished the piano accompaniments. 
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FLOURISHING SEASON IN ROME 
Godowsky a Favorite 


Rome.—The musical season is flourishing here to such 
an extent that lack of space makes it impossible to report 
as fully as one could wish on all the interesting concerts. 
So we shall content ourselves with mentioning the high 
lights, first and foremost of which was Leopold Godowsky. 
His first appearance was with orchestra at the Augusteo, 
where he gave impeccable performances of Beethoven’s G 
major concerto and César Franck’s Symphonic Variations; 
His qualities are too well known for me to dwell on them 
here. Suffice it to say that he was very warmly received 
at this concert, and showered with applause at his follow- 
ing recital, where forced to give several encores. 

Other popular pianists have been the young Italian, Carlo 
Zecchi, whose remarkable virtuosity has captivated all his 
audiences, and the distinguished Frenchman, Edouard 
Risler. From Germany we had Mme, Frieda Kwast- 
Hodapp, undoubtedly one of the greatest woman pianists 
today, and she was loudly acclaimed by an exceptionally 
large audience in the Sala Filarmonica. Walter Bonini, 
director of the Dresden Conservatory, was greeted with 
vociferous applause and forced to give four encores. Vio- 
linists have also been well represented. Among those most 
interesting to America were the Spaniard, Manuel Quiroga 
and the Italian, Mario Corti, who is director of the Villa 
d’Este Summer School. He played the new concerto for 
violin and orchestra by Castelnuovo Tedesco winning suc- 
cess for himself and the composer. The orchestra was led 
by the young conductor, Mario Rossi, who showed con4 
siderable temperament and ability. Florizel von Reuter an- 
nounced a concert at which he was to have played thé 
twenty-four Paganini caprices; unfortunately it fell on the 
day of the Queen Mother’s death and had to be cancelled, 

A new experiment for Rome is a series of six popular 
concerts given by Ghita Lenart at the Filarmonica. The 
first concert was of old Italian music in which the singer 
was assisted by Marcella Lantenay. At the second, ; 
Seethoven concert, the assisting pianist was Maria Mit 
from Munich. The house was filled both evenings by art 
appreciative audience. Mildred Anderson, a gifted pupil 
of Madame Valeri, has recently given a recital. She hag 
a beautiful voice and will probably sing the mezzo part 
in the promised production of Honegger’s David at the 
Augusteo. 

Besides the chamber music provided by the local or4 
ganizations there have been quite a number of interest- 
ing concerts by visiting quartets, including the Brussel 
Pro Arte, the new Milan Poltrinieri (organized in 1923) 
and the Prisca Quartet from Cologne. Visiting conductor¢ 
are also a prominent feature here. Among those recently 
heard were De Sabata, Rhené Baton and Pietro Coppola, 
but the real hero to the Romans is still Molinari, who re4 
ceived an ovation on his return from Monte Carlo. 

A revival of l’Arlésienne at the Teatro Argentina provec 
rather disappointing as far as the actors were 2 or 
but as a novelty the production was a success, Opera a 
the Costanzi is flourishing; the greatest success of the sea4 
son was the production of La Cena delle Beffe—Giordand 
had twenty recalls. , D. P. 
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L. E. BEHYMER 
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TEATMAN GRIFEIT 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing” 
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Shavitch Reengaged as Guest Conductor for 
London and Paris 

Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the Syracuse Symphony, 

after concluding a brilliant with that organization, 

will sail next week for England to fulfill his engagement with 

the London Symphony Orchestra, and with the Pasdeloup 

Paris [his is a re-engagment of Mr. Sha 


season 


Orchestra at 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, 


conductor of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 


vitch as guest-conductor of the regular subscription series 
of the London Symphony, his great last 
being well remembered. He created a deep impression 
the Brahms first symphony, th London 
lauding his interpretation with unusual warmth Che 
scription concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra are 
distinctive for their list of distmguished conductors; among 
who have already appeared this season are Albert 
Coates, Bruno Walter and Weingartner. In April, Shavitch 
and Sir Edward Elgar will appear, the latter closing the 
Symphony Following his London engagement, 
Shavitch will be guest-conductor of the regular concerts of 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra in Paris [he directors of the 
Syracuse Symphony, John N. Derschug, chairman, have 
arranged to close their Symphony season the end of March, 


season 
with 


success 


conservative press 


sub- 


those 


scason 
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in order to permit Mr. Shavitch to accept his Eastern en- 
gagements. 


MIAMI ENJOYS § CHICAGO 
OPERA OFFERINGS 


Miami, Fia.—Mary Garden’s triumph was acclaimed by 
4,000 people in Carmen, the first matinee performance of the 
Chicago Opera Company, on March 13, However, the audi- 
ence loved her better in Thais, more suited to her subtle 
charm. Ansseau’s singing was true and extremely pleasing. 
Alice d’Hermanoy was good as a gypsy girl and acted and 
sang with free musical interpretation, commanding repeated 
applause. Edouard Cotreuil’s singing and Kipnis’ good voice 
were throughout the whole opera excellent, and when O Ma 
Carmen, Ma Carmen Adoree! the final cry from Escamillo, 
played by Kipnis, was rendered, all expectations were grati- 
fied. The opera was given by a splendid cast. Chorus 
voices blended to perfection and the ballet was exceptionally 
good. Polacco conducted in his enthusiastic style. 

Il Trovatore was given a brilliant musical setting with its 
star cast. Claudia Muzio was never heard to better advan- 
tage here than as Leonora. She made a beautiful picture 
with her brown curls and her lovely costuming. Cortis’ 
was received with decided enthusiasm. His acting has 

with each opera. Richard Bonelli, who has 
success in every opera in which he has here ap 
took the role of Count of Luna splendidly. Eliza- 
Morelato and G, Minerva were sustaining in their 
Weber, conductor, was popular with his 


Voce 
improved 
aciii ved 
peared, 
beth Kerr, 
roles. Henry C. 
audience 

Claudia Muzio completely captivated her audience in her 
Santuzza in the matinee performance of Cavalleria 
Rusticana. People were almost unable to control bine emo- 
tions and refrain from applauding during her scenes. She 
was called before the curtain séven times at the close of the 
Her stirring pathos made many of the audience 
Cortis as Turiddu showed mastery of his role. 
Miamians are enthusiastic over his beautiful voice. Cor 
renti and Defrere received curtain calls also. Henry C. 
Weber conducted. 


With the 
Pagliacci. 


rol ot 


opera 
weep 


ending of Cavalleria, the stage was reset for 
Edith Mason, vocally and histrionically, scored a 
remarkable Nedda. Giacomo Rimini had to fill 
in again and take the role of Tonio in the place of Bonelli, 
and he was warmly applauded. Those sharing honors with 
Mme. Mason and Mr. Rimini were Oliviero and Defrere 
who both have exceptional voices, clear and clean cut. Robert 
Moranzoni conducted. 


success as 


Titta Ruffo, unable to play in but one opera on account 
of severe cold, was replaced in Rigoletto by Bonelli—who 
has become a favorite. His portrayal of the role was 
splendid. Edith Mason sang Gilda, her tones clean cut and 
melodious. Charles Hackett’s portrayal of the Duke was 
much to the audience’s liking. His voice has depth of feeling 
and was well displayed. Devora Nadworney was vivid in 
the portrayal of Maddalena. Her acting is always good. 
Correnti, Alice d’Hermanoy and Elizabeth Kerr were the 
centers of much attention. Defrere, Oliviero, Morelate and 
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Next Week (April 1) 


the Musical Courier will publish 


ALL THE PUPILS OF 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


A special article by 


CLARENCE LUCAS 








Containing a complete list of those who studied 
with the famous master during his long teach- 
ing career, 


1843-1915 














_Weber 
. W. 


Nicolich did exceptionally good singing. Henry G. 


conducted. 


Thomas James Kelly Students in Colonial 
Program 

The Cincinnati Enquirer gave much attention recently 
to a most unusual and original program which was pre- 
sented in Cincinnati at the lovely home of the Woman's 
Club, under the caption “A Colonial Tea-Party.” The title 
gave the excuse for the bringing together of a group of 
Thomas James Kelly’s most interesting advanced students 
in a program of Colonial music, or music of the Colonial 
days, and much ingenuity was excercised in the presentation. 
There was no program, but the affair was given in the form 
of a playlet, the numbers being announced and described in 
the conversation, and then presented. It was done in cos- 
tume, and consisted not only of songs by the earlier American 
writers, such as those collected by Harold Milligan, Samuel 
Endicott, Edith Sturgis and Robert Hughes, Loraine Wyman 
and Howard Brockway, but also French songs which had 
come in through the New Orleans section, collected by Maud 
“ uney Hare, and Spanish songs, which had come by way of 
California, and were collected by Gertrude Ross. A few 
Negro spirituals and some very interesting Mississippi River 
songs were a feature introduced by Lucille Disque, a clever 
interpreter from Alabama. Dorothy Benner, Katharine Ernst 
and Roxine Beard of Ohio, Josephine Fithian and Caroline 
Macklin of Kentucky, Helen Fill of Virginia, Thelma 
Johnston of West Virginia and Virginia Van Voorhiss of 
‘ansas were the young artists of the afternoon, Grace 
Woodruff playing the accompaniments and some lovely music 
of Scarlatti. 








PARIS 

Journal Literaire: They caught me again! This time 
is was a very young American girl of whom one can 
say “vraiment tres bien.” I consented to dedicate an 
half an hour to Mile. Stroud and—a miracle—it was 
worth the effort. She possesses a skilful virtuousity 
which, however, is kept in the background and placed 
at the service of an intelligent and sensitive interpreta- 
tion of Bach, Chopin, Schumann and Debussy. 
Bravo! 

Courrier Musicale: This young pianist in a_ well 
chosen program gave proof of a remarkable sonority 
of tone as well as of profound feeling. Her in- 
terpretation of the “Marche Funebre” of Chopin was 
admirable. Mlle. Stroud again showed her poetic soul 
in the beautiful page of Schumann's “From Foreign 
Lands.” The last part of the program, composed of 


LAURA STROUD 


Young American Pianist 


RETURNS FROM EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 


What the New York Critics Said: 
NEW YORK 


Stroud at Aeolian Hall last 


night charmed by true musicianly qualities of 


Times: Laura 


clarity, delicacy, romantic mood, not alone in 


Chopin’s “Funeral March” 
lighter works. 


sonata, but also in 


art was interest- 
She played with restraint 
and calculated her dynamic effects with nicety. 
Miss Stroud’s musical structures rested upon 


Miss Stroud’s pianistic 
ing in many respects. 


Sun: 


solid foundations of good taste, a smooth le- 


gato and a thorough knowledge of what she 
was about, 


What the European critics said: 


brilliant pieces, gave us the opportunity of hearing, 
among other things, the Humoresque of Rachmaninoff 
played with much taste. 

VIENNA 
Der Tag: She played “The Maid with Flaxen Hair,” 
Dr. Gradus ad parnassum, Soirée dans Grenade, by 
Debussy with fervor, temperament, verve and musical 
feeling. The interpretations of Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
and Chopin gave clear proof that we had before us 
a real pianistic talent. 

BERLIN 
Berliner Tageblatt: The fashion in which she played 
Chopin—with delicate touch and tasteful interpreta- 
tion—was much to her credit—(Dr. Leopold Schmidt). 
Berliner Boersenseitung: Technically she left nothing 
to be desired. In the short compositions of Debussy 


Herald Tribune: Laura Stroud reappeared 
yesterday afternoon to show a well developed 
agile technique and marked poise. There was 
much that was pleasing in Miss Stroud’s per- 
formance, especially in the faster movements 
of the sonata, played with an agreeable com- 
pound of neatness, fluency, and spirit. Of the 
two Brahms numbers the pianist unleashed 
ample force for the G minor Rhapsody with 
commendable color and expression. Two De- 
bussy numbers, Liszt’s D flat concert etude and 
a Rachmaninoff’s Humoresque, one of the best 
played numbers on the program, in a spirited 
well flavored performance, preceded the clos- 
ing Chopin group. 


and especially in Liszt’s Concert Etude Miss Stroud 
found an opportunity to show her highly developed 
technique and at the same time to disclose an excep- 
tional richness of nuance in her touch. 


Taegliche Rundschau: A 
enviable youth. 


real instrumentalist with 


MUNICH 
Everything technical is possessed 
by Laura Stroud in rich completeness. Her _ fingers 
fly over the keys with astounding rapidity. The tone 
is subtly adjusted, effective ritardandi and accelerandi 
give her playing artistic variety. 


Muenchener Zeitung: 


Muenchener Tageblatt: In Laura Stroud one became 
acquainted with a pianist well worthy of considera- 
tion; her technique is highly developed and clean, her 
interpretation well conceived and tasteful. 
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AND THESE ARTISTS ALSO 
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USE AND ENDORSE 
Che Baldwin Piano 


Exclusively 





November 29, 1922 
The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

My Baldwin is a treasure. A treasure of 
exquisite tone. 

I like to think of my _ possessions as 
superior. But I must admit this is true of all 
other Baldwins. 

Sincerely, 


ae 























November 27, 1922 

The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 

My experience with the Baldwin has been 
most pleasant. 

Cincinnati, the home of the Baldwin, 
places it on a pedestal of superiority. 

It is a pleasure to see that abroad as well 
as at home it receives this same recognition. 


Sincerely, 








CheBaldwin Piano Company 


S14. LOUIS NEW YORK 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS DENVER 











NEW YORK CONCERTS 





MARCH 14 


Benno Moiseiwitsch 

(on March 14, at Carnegie Hall, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Rus- 

1 pianist, gave his first recital in over two years. Dur 
ing his two years of absence his playing has taken on de- 
cided broadne and strength. Before, he shone rather in 
the fine nuances of Chopin than in stormier music, but this 
time he began with the Bach Chromatique Fantasie and Fugue, 
1 manly and virile manner. For the most part it 
vas frankly a popular program. After the Bach there came 
Schumann Carneval, with all its facets sparkling bril- 

as the pianist cut and polished this gem. Then there 
major Capriccio, a clever arrangement 
several numbers of Chopin and two 
Hark, Hark the Lark and the 
piece that might well be per- 


played 10 ; 


the Brahms ( 
{ Krei ler Lie 
1 Liszt ar! 
(Overture, a 


beshied, 
angements 
lannhauser 
manently 
Moiseiwitsch did it. The audience liked 
There was plenty of applause 
demand for many encores. 


and 
the 


both pianist 
program throughout 


ifternoon and 
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Beethoven -Aeiiiinitina 


The Beethoven Association offered an unusually pleasant 
program to its audience at Town Hall on March 15. The 
London String Quartet played the Schumann A major quar- 
tet and played it as well as any quartet in the world could 
do, which its saying a good deal. At the end of the pro- 
gram Felix Salmond, the English cellist, and Ernest Hutche- 

pianist, played the Franck A major sonata, the same 
one that is played in the same key by violinists. These two 
men are musicians to the tips of their toes, and the result 
was a most beautiful performance, especially of the canon- 
ical last movement Between these instrumental numbers, 
Fraser Gange, baritone, sang songs by Strauss, Schubert, 
and Schumann. They were all familiar numbers and splen- 
didly done by Mr. Gange, who is without question one of 
the finest interpretative artists on the concert stage today. 
Chere is a real thrill to be had in listening to him in such 
numbers as the Doppelganger, and Ich Grolle Nicht. 
an audience which filled the hall and which paid hearty 
unusual musical treat offered 


Was 
tribute to the 


Zimmer Harp Trio 
In the several years in which the Zimmer Harp Trio has 
its three members—Nellie Zimmer, solo 
Harris and Gladys Crockford, her as 
ociates—have brought their ensemble to a very high state 
of perfection, The DuBois Fantaisie, the principal harp 
number of the program, as arranged by Miss Zimmer, was an 


in existence 
and Louise 


been 
harpist, 


t 


shelved today even though as well performed as: 


There 
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impressive demonstration of virtuoso harp playing and good 
musicianship; and the same may be said of the three shorter 
works which formed the final ensemble group, viz: Bee- 
thoven’s March a la Turque, Brahms’ Cradle Song and the 
Fest Musik of Holy. Miss Zimmer also demonstrated her 
skill in a group of solos, of which Zabel’s The Fountain, 
specially pleased. The assisting artist was Tom Williams, 
baritone. He began with a group of songs in English, in 
which his voice showed to better advantage than in his 
seond group of Old Welsh Folk-Songs, in which the language 
of his ancestors seemed to handicap him. Mr. Williams 
has an excellent voice of fresh, manly quality, well used, 
and was heard to the best advantage in an aria from Zaza, 
in which he was accompanied by the Harp Trio, There was 
a good sized audience that seemed thoroughly to enjoy all 
the offerings of the afternoon and expressed its pleasure in 


hearty applause. 
New York Trio 


March 15 the New York 

composed of Clarence Adler, piano; Louis Edlin 
and Cornelius Van Vliet—went far afield to pre 
sent a fresh and interesting program to Aeolian Hall pat- 
rons. The performance opened with a Trio in F major, op. 
120, of Gabriel Faure, offering this work for the first time 
in New York. The thematic material of this opus seemed 
largely joyless and unimaginative. Its merits lay in its 
careful construction, showing an elaborately embroidered 
counterpoint that afforded excellent opportunity for this 
capable body to show the individual merits of the instru- 
mentalists as well as the effects of their association together. 
The composition was played in three movements—Allegro 
ma non troppo, Andantino, and Allegro vivo—of which the 
last contained a short flight into the realms of imagery and 
fancy and redeems partly at least the uninspirational earlier 
movements. 

The Trio appeared to better advantage in the concluding 
trio in B flat major of Vincent d’Indy. It is strange that 
this fascinating work is not heard more often. There were 
some especially fine pianistic opportunities presented in this, 
of which Mr. Adler made the most. This ensemble makes 
a deeper impression at each succeeding recital. On Monday 
evening there was demonstrated a sustained brilliancy of 
attack, purity of tone, and a fine balance. It is well versed 
in all the mechanics of the trio, and, judging from the ap- 
plause which greeted all its efforts, has a secure place in the 
“starred” musical offerings in New York. 

Louis Edlin and Clarence Adler collaborated in the sec- 
ond number in Grieg’s Sonata for piano and violin, op. 13. 
Mr. Edlin revealed a fine technic and a commendable warmth 
and richness of tone. Mr. Adler, a graceful stylist of the 
keyboard, also fully upheld his part in a spirited and accur- 
ate transcription. 


recital on Trio 


At its 


MARCH 16 


Edwin Hughes 

Aeolian Hall on March 
His art needs 
being too well 


Edwin Hughes gave a recital at 
16 to a large oth ns of his admirers. 
neither description nor Praise at this time, 
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known and too fully appreciated to require either analysis 
or commendation. His program was made, as his programs 
generally are, of classic, modern and American works— 
he never forgets the Americans. Of the classics he played 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, Polonaise and German 
Dance and MacDowell’s Novellette and Elfin Dance. Of 
the moderns he played Debussy’s Grenade and Prelude in 
A minor. And of the Americans he played Fanny Dillon’s 
Birds at Dawn, Charles Repper’s Temple Bells at Sunset, 
Arthur Nevin’s Jus’ Strummin’, Eugen Putnam’s Quill 
Dance, one of Marion Bauer’s Preludes, and Henry Cowell’s 
Harp of Life. Mr. Hughes places his great technic and 
his fine poetic fancy at the service of these compositions 
of the younger Americans with as much apparent affection 
as he gives to the classics. The composers should be grate- 
ful. It is not often that they will have their works as well 
played. But, after all, and with the best of patriotism, this 
reviewer must acknowledge to enjoying such art as Mr. 
Hughes has to offer in works more worthy of its calibre— 
MacDowell, Debussy, Beethoven. Mr. Hughes is a really 
great master—a virtuoso among the best. His Beethoven 
was splendid. Forceful, big, emotional, and his Debussy 
was fuil of the significance of modern French art. So, too, 
the great MacDowell with his genuine technic, his no less 
genuine inspiration—Mr. Hughes feels them and_ brings 
them out in his playing. He was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. 


Helen Hogan and Marcel Grandjany 


Helen Hogan, organist, and Marcel Grandjany, harpist, 
gave a joint recital at Wanamaker’s Auditorium on March 
16. Miss Hogan played works by Dietrich, Handel, Bach, 
Widor, Vierne, Franck and Bonnet. A program note says 
that she is a pupil of Widor and Bonnet. She possesses a 
brilliant technic and obtained excellent results from the 
great Wanamaker organ. Grandjany, equally gifted as vir- 
tuoso and composer, played a Rhapsody of his own, a Six- 
teenth Conary Siciliana arranged by Respighi, La Mando- 
line, Alvars, Le Jardin Mouillé, Presle, Allemande, Bach, 
and Legende, Renie. He also played several encores, 
among them his lovely fairytale entitled In the Forest. He 
is a great master, already recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest harpists, and it would not be surprising if he ulti- 
mately became recognized as a successor in composition to 
Debussy. 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski 


Horszowski gave his second New York recital on March 
16 at Town Hall. He played for an audience of moderate 
size, not having been as yet advertised sufficiently to reach 
the consciousness of the New York musical public, but 
such playing as his will not long go unrecognized. He is 
one of the most interesting players of the piano to have 
been heard in this town for many a day. - His playing can 
best be described by saying that he appears to do everything 
just right in the way of interpretation. That is to say, he 
never offends by overemphasis, nor yet by underemphasis. 
Though he rises to a great fortissimo when he wants to, 
there is no meaningless thundering, and his soft passages 


(Continued on page 22) 
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MASTER CLASS 


February 15, 1923. 
Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which I 
past three months, in which time 
acquainted with Baldwin Concert Grands, I 
desire to express to you my entire satisfaction and admiration of 
the supreme qualities of the instruments you furnished me. 
be delighted to use the Baldwin in my future recitals in America. 
‘heré is something particularly beautiful in the quality of tone 
a quality which corresponds entirely to my in 


fter having heard the Baldwin played also by my colleagues, 


Alfredo Casella, I can heartily and definitely 
state that in my judgment the Baldwin stands in the front rank of 


ALA 


(fincinnati Conserv atory Music 


Announces a 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


in pianoforte technique and interpretation 
to be givefi by the brilliant Italian pianiste 


MARIA CARRERAS 


JUNE 19th to JULY 31st, 1926 


Mme. Carreras will give one free scholarship 
IN VOICE UNDER THOMAS JAMES KELLY 


I shall 


student rates. 





Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 








All departments of the Conservatory, including artist and normal teachers 
in all branches of applied music as well as theory, Public School 
Music, etc., are open during the summer 

Eight weeks grand opera season by the famous Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Company in the Auditorium of the Zoological Gardens, at special 


Spacious dormitories on beautiful wooded campus. 


Special Summer Announcement on request to 


BERTHA BAUR, Director, Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St. 


INCORPORATED 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Glorious 6&6 HE art of the young Rus- 
Sophie sian-American contralto, 
Braslau Sophie Braslau, grows more im- 


pressive atid enchanting with 

each fresh appearance at 
Massey Hall. She proved that she has every- 
thing that goes to make a great recital artist, 
in respect of voice, personality and interpre- 
tative genius. 


“There is a story of Rossini (1 think) 
who was asked to name the chief requisites 
of a singer, and said, ‘Firstly, Voice! Sec- 
ondly, Voice! Lastly, Voice!’ This is the 
Italian artistic creed, at any rate, and so far 
as vocal power is concerned, Sophie Braslau 
has it in glorious abundance—a contralto 
voice of remarkable range, richness, beauty, 
and emotional appeal. She has a most win- 
some and magnetic personality and exercises 
a delightful spell over every type of auditor. 
Finally she has Art, that unique combination 
of intellect and emotion that makes for true 
interpretation and enables her to envelop 
every number she sings with the sentiment 
and atmosphere of the lyric. She can be 
tragic if she is the only 
eminent contralto I ever heard who revealed 


wills, and she 
a natural sense of humor. 


“Her program was composed of many ex- 
hausting numbers, beginning with the lengthy 
and difficult old aria, Donizetti’s ‘O Mio Fer- 
nando.’ By her emotional quality of utter- 
ance she gave profound suggestion to the 
In Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Hymn of Love’ her tones had re- 


composer’s rather trivial music. 


markable tenderness and passion; and her 
rendering of the ‘Serenade’ was marked by 
exquisite grace of expression. She followed 
with three numbers of the gravest 
character. The first was Gustav Mahler’s 
morbid but profoundly moving “This Earthly 
Life,’ which no singer lacking deep emotional 
intuitions should dare attempt. It dramatically 
presents a child starving for bread and a 
mother trying to hush its cries. Chaliapin 
himself could not have sung it more poig- 
The same gift of differentiating the 


these 


nantly. 





“In voice and temperament she is preeminent. 
indeed is one of the few truly great vocal instruments of our 
time, a magnificent low contralto with lustrous depths of 
color and sensuous beauty which lend intensity to every 
passionate utterance.” 


The voice 


W. J. Henderson—New York Sun 


“Her voice is one of the most remarkable contraltos now 
before the public, in its deep richness; its range, its extraor- 
dinary power, its expressive potency and color.” 


Richard Aldrich—New York Times 





colors of her voice to suggest emotion and 
character was present in her rendering of 
Schubert's familiar ‘Erl-King.’ 
Lilli Lehmann have I 
wooing phrases of the mystic messenger sung 
with such elfin enchantment. In the 
of father her voice had true baritone quality, 
while the note of terror in the child-voice was 
unforgettable. Naturally her final emphasis 
on the word ‘Tod’ (Death) was profoundly 
Between these tragic delineations 
came a remarkable philosophic apostrophe to 
the ‘Eternal,’ music by Erich Wolff, sung 


Never ex- 


cept by heard the 


lines 


moving. 





from Donizetti's opera, 
with its vibrant beauty. 
power and capable of strong human feeling. 
James Huneker used to say that he would like to hear Sophie Braslau’s 
voice just before he died, that he might leave this vale of tears with 
There can be no doubt that she is one of 
the finest singers in the country at this moment, a contralto with a 
The audience was quick to appreciate 
Donizetti aria 


a beautiful remembrance. 


voice rare among contraltos. 4 
her art and she received a proper ovation after th 
Prof. George Smith in the Syracuse Herald, Feb. 2, 1926. 


SYRACUSE 


6sQOPHIE BRASLAU, for many years a leading favorite among 
the genuinely great singers of New York, sang ‘Mio Fernando, 
Her voice filled the large hall 


‘La Favorita.’ 


It is a voice of surpassing richness, 
The late and eminent 


great 








with the highest intellectual distinction. In 
all these works the accompaniments are of 
very great significance and were splendidly 
played by Louise Lindner.” 


“Saturday Night” 
February 13, 1926 


Steinway Hall 
New York 
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week's concerts 


The wryras 

Braslau are 

Personality two very important things 
they mark the return of Mr. 


remarkable for 


Reiner from successful visits 


as guest conductor to other cities, and the 


appearance of Sophie Braslau, American 
contralto, who yesterday afternoon demon 
strated in unmistakable manner that not only 
were the critical encomiums recently penned 
concerning her accomplishments — entirely 
justified in the light of her artistic expression 
as manifested before a Cincinnati audience, 
but also revealed the fact that she has greatly 
matured. 


“A sense of chivalry would cause any 
critic to devote first mention in a review to 
the performance of so gifted a soloist, but 
Miss Braslau need not depend upon that for 
first consideration. The quality of her art 
demands it. However interesting might be 
the orchestral contributions and however well 
they might be played, the Braslau personality 
predominates. 

“Sophie Braslau was born with — the 
dramatic instinct, and it asserts itself in the 
Not that 


her mode of expression is limited in its scope, 
breadth of 


rendition of every kind of music 


for seldom is such style, such 


superb shading and such profundity encoun 
tered in a young singer; but the art of the 


actress, heightened and modified through 


contact ‘with the greatest of the music 


dramas, has helped this unusual artist to de 


velop to a high degree the physical 


side of vocal expression. It is the element 


which makes her singing impressive and 


causes one to forget method and an inherent 


desire to indulge in critical analysis. The 


listener unreluctantly comes under the spell 
of her art. She wields the magician’s wand 
and compels sincere admiration. To hear 
Miss Braslau sing a great aria like Bee 


thoven’s ‘Ah, Perfido !’ 
experience in the concert hall 
The 


strangely deficient in terms that can describe, 


is to encounter a new 
Shall we try 
to explain? English language is 
adequately, just what it is that this striking 
vocalist accomplishes 


“The Braslau tone quality is exceedingly 
pleasing, pure, robust and projected as only 
the seasoned 


concert artist can project it 


The singer's range is unbelievably great, and 


supremely beautiful in the lower register. 
There is practically no change in quality in 


Her 
clarity of the 


passing from one register to another. 
singing is remarkable for the 
diction, the intensity of feeling and meticu 


lous phrasing. There is never the slightest 


trace of huskiness nor of the objectionable 


tremulant quality in the deep tones. The art 
emanates from the head and from the heart, 
equally, and the method is as nearly flawless 
as a vocal method could be, unaccompanied 


by affectation or mannerisms.” 
“Enquirer” 
February 20, 1926 


Packard Building 
Philadelphia 
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eighth “pop” concert given by 
Masonic Hall, February 28, 
Ma simmelink was the singing Lia’s Air from 
Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue and following it with two 
gs with piano accompaniment by Edwin Arthur Kraft 
Wintter Watts and Moon-Marketing by Powell 
Weaver. All of these were sung with real skill and dis 
closed Miss Simmelink’s ever charming mezzo-contralto 
The orchestra, under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, played 
a div erting program which included the overture to the Light 
Suave Bach’s air from the suite in D, 
by Dukas; Liszt’s Liebestraum ; Serenade 
Richard Strauss, and the Carmen 
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the Cleveland Orchestra at 
soloist, 


Pierrot by 


Cavalry von 
L.’Apprenti Sorcier 
for Wind Instruments by 
uite by Bizet 
season, the Singers Club, 
cal organization of 100 male voices, was heard at Masonic 
Hall March 4, with Queena Mario as The club 
ang pleasingly light ballads under the leadership of J. Van 
Dyke Miller, and left the artistic portion of the program in 
the capable hands of Miss Mario. Her songs included Je 
t are Massenet, Le Matin by Koechlin, Er liebte mir so 
hs lschaikowsky, Waltz by Medtner, Niemand hat’s 
and the Shadow Song from Dinorah, all 
Her last group was composed of 
Autumn Song by James H. Rogers 
Mario proved herself a consummate 
llence She provided an 
left her hearers 
and dramatic 
Peay at the 


(,siving its econd concert of the 


soloist. 
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ot then I rmingly sung 
including 
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evening oO ong ta, 
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with a delehttul 


above the 
impression of vocal 


power! he was ably isted Imogene 
piano 
A novel evening was provided for Cleveland concert-goers 
Edward Johnson and Joan Ruth, of the Metropolitan, 
wn under the banner of Frederic Gonda and gave 
composed of scenes from opera with costumes 
at Masonic Hall, March 9. The program started 


and Juliet, with the dainty Miss Ruth flutter 


when 
came to to 
a program 
and scenery 
with Rome 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ing on to the stage singing the joyous waltz song. This 
was followed by Romeo’s recitativo and aria, Levetoi Soleil 
and then the duet, O Nuit Divine. Next came Rigoletto, 
with Donna e mobile, Caro Nome and the love scene, ex- 
quisitely sung and acted by the splendid pair. For a clos- 
ing scene, La Boheme was chosen, which had to be done in 
conventional evening clothes, due to copyright restrictions. 
The best singing of the evening was done in this group, 
which included Che gelida manina, Mi chiamano Mimi and 
the duet, O soave fanciulla. Both Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Ruth were in splendid voice. The tenor is well and favor- 
ably known in Cleveland, but it was the little soprano’s first 
real pete oh here. Suffice it to say that her audience was 
delighted with her vibrantly sweet and appealing voice, as 
well as with her scram charm, youth and beauty. Ellmer 

Zoller furnished piano accompaniments, : 


Liebling Artists Are Enjoyed at Rubinstein 
Musicale 

Francis Sebel, in Hungarian national costume; Florence 
Leffert, in Italian and Spanish; Phyllis Newkirk, in Indian 
costume; Celia Branz, Soachers costume, and Dora Rose, 
Russian—these comely girls furnished a colorful vocal pro 
gram at the March 13 musicale of the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Their animated vocalization, 
the snap and go in everything they did, and their ease of 
vocalization, all with entire professional effect, brought 
each singer well deserved recalls. The Roxy Quartet, 
consisting of Misses Belkin, Balthy, Miller and Branz, sang 
charming Swiss songs, and Esteile Liebling played musi 
cianly accompaniments for the singers, her professional 
pupils. Marcella Roeseler (Metropolitan Opera), in be 
coming German peasant costume, sang Brahms’ songs, fol- 
lowed by an encore, and this was a much enjoyed feature. 
President Chapman made announcements of interest, call- 
ing attention to the flag decorations, commemorating the 
thirty-third anniversary of the hotel; mentioned April 10 
as the American Folk Song Day Musicale, and April 20 
as the date of the last evening concert; Mary Jordan Baker 
also made announcements, and large company enjoyed 
the afternoon. 
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VIOLINISTS ! 
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of VIOLIN PLAYING 
In eight books, each $1.00 
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Meditim Advanced Grade (Higher 
Positions). Exhaustive study material for 
the Ist, 2nd and 3rd, as well as the Half 
Positions, illustrated with exercises, folk- 
songs, and classic works in two violin ar- 
rangements Ls 

Book 6. Advanced Grade (Higher Positions 
Continued). Covers the study of the 4th, 
Sth, 6th and 7th Positions, with varied Study 
material; more advanced than Book Five. 

Book 7. Difficult Grade (Advanced Bowing). 
Embraces the study of all advanced bowing 
styles; with preparatory and original exer- 
cises and exhaustive extracts from famous 
and representative works on bowing. « 

Book 8. Virtuoso Grade. Studies for gaining 
of ultimate perfection in the technical mastery 
of the instrument. 
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arrangements of selected compositions for 
ordance with the instructive plan of the Leopold Auer Graded Course of Violin Playing. 


four violins with (or without) piano accompaniment, 
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Rev. Dr. Moret Enrertains N. A. O. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s rector at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, the Rev. Dr. Motet, entertained seventy organ- 
ists of both sexes, members of the O., at a supper 
given at the church house, March 8, and this generous beau 
geste, it is safe to say, will never be forgotten. The affair 
was notable in its simplicity and sincerity, with Dr. Motet 
full of dry humor, vieing with President Fry in the telling of 
anectodes, more or less related to music and the clergy. Dr. 
Motet said this church was always noted for its hospitality, 
and he hoped to be spared many years to come from further 
hospitality. He called attention to his predecessor, “that 
great minister, Dr. Muhlenberg,” who compiled the first 
hymn book and had the first boy-choir in New York. He 
spoke of the new sixteen-story church building to be erected 
on the present site, “with an apartment for the organist 
(Farnam) intended for family use.” (Farnam is a bache- 
lor). He mentioned Judge Gary, whose motto for success 
was one word, Push. Reginald L. McAll, chairman of the 
executive committee, spoke of Dr. Motet as everlastingly 
young and warmhearted, and President Fry kept things going 
with informal good nature and wit. Following the supper 
the company adjoined to the choir-room, where Rollo F. 
Maitland, well known Philadelphia organist, gave a talk 
on Improvisation with illustrations. 

This was a remarkable thing, full of the psychology of 
music and life. Frederick Schlieder also addressed the 
assemblage following which the company adjoined to the 
church auditorium, where Mr. Maitland gave an improvisa- 
tion on two themes. “A very human and musically interest- 
ing performance,” said a listener. Mr. Farnam also played 
the Passion Music (Malingreau), all of which was im- 
mensely enjoyed. 

N. A. O CoMMITTEE MEETS 

Chairman McAll presiding, the March 8 meeting of the 
executive committee, National Association of Organists, 
brought the information from Treasurer Porter that there 
was nearly $1,700 on hand. Special stress was laid on the 
$500 Prize Competition for an organ composition, this sum 
being donated by the Austin Organ Company, the association 
also giving a gold medal ; compositions of any form or length 
must be in the hands of the committee by June 1. Further 
information is obtainable from the N. A. O., care Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York. The competition is open to 
all composers who have lived in the United States or Canada 
at least five years. The headquarters hotel for the August 
31 convention in Philadelphia will be chosen soon; Mr. 
Treadwell announced that Moritz Schwarz gave a recital 
for the Hudson County (N. J.) chapter, which now has 
seventeen members; Mr. Maitland will play as the N. A. O. 
representative at the Chicago organ and orchestra concert on 
April 20. The Diapason offers cash prizes for the two best 
papers on organ playing and organ construction; the Cali- 
fornia Organists convention is scheduled for June 21, at 
Pasadena. Present at this meeting were President Fry, 
Chairman McAll, Treasurer Porter, Secretary Nevins, also 
Whittemore, Lillian Carpenter, and Messrs. Priest, Farnam 
Sammond, Stanley, Treadwell (New Jersey), Macrum, and 
Riesberg. ? 


EXECUTIVE 


AND MEMBERSHIP 
Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder and conductor of the Grand 
Opera Society of New York, named Cecil Arden, Fred 
Patton and F. W. Riesberg as judges to select one singer for 
free scholarship and five others for free memberships in the 
society, and this committee, meeting at the Audubon Theater, 
Washington Heights, on March 10, heard nineteen aspirants. 
Altogether unusual were the voices heard on this occasion— 
sopranos predominating, with several excellent tenors, two 
baritones, and one contralto. By majority vote the winners 
were: vocal scholarship—Frances Vyse, and honorable men- 
tion for Fay Kozin and Mary Lustig; Opera Membership— 
Mollie Gould, Zepporah Weintraub, Leonora Fefferbloom, 
Peter Ward and J. Geldsten. 
Fripay 


GRAND Opera Socrety SCHOLARSHIP 


Noon Frenck Procram at Brick CnurcH 

Clarence Dickinson gave a program of music by French 
ars age rs at the March 5 Friday noon hour of music at the 
Brick Church, Sue Harvard, soprano, and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, assisting. As usual the church was filled with in- 
terested people, including many office workers who find 
delight in the regular Friday noon music. 

Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Lambert Murphy, and Frank 
Croxton were the soloists at the special musical service of 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church on March 14. 

At the Friday Noon Hour of Music on March 18 a 
program of Spanish Music will be given by Dr. Dickinson, 
with Lillian Gustafson, soprano, and Margaret Sittig, 
violinist. 

Erne! 

Ethel Fischer, soprano, who sings with pure method voice 
production (she studies with Caroline Mehan), gave a recital 
of four groups, assisted by Anca Seidlova, accompanist, for 
the Outlook Club of South Orange, N. J., March 9. Songs 
by classic Italian composers, modern Russians, French, and 
the American composer Griffes formed a most interesting 
program; it was the universal opinion that it was a beautiful 
program, well given in every detail. Such are the charac- 
teristics of the Mehan pupils, known in all parts of the 
United States as singers of reliability. 


FiscHer Recirat in SoutH ORANGE 


Epna Beatrice Btoom at BrooKLyN ACADEMY 

March 4, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Edna 
Beatrice Bloom, prize pupil in the Witherspoon contest some 
time ago, sang songs by modern American composers, in- 
cluding My Little Sunflower (Vanderpool) and Song of 
Sunshine (Turner-Maley). At the close of the program she 
sang the solo obligato to Rossini’s Inflammatus, and on both 
occasions won enthusiastic applause. February 10 she was 
soloist for the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn., singing three songs by Clinton Carpenter. 

Gertrupe Lyons Sincs ror TEACHERS 

At the March 25 meeting of the Guild of Vocal Teachers 
(Anna E. Ziegler, president), Gertrude Lyons, blind soprano 
and pupil of Marie Van Gelder, sang songs displaying her 
high and pretty coloratura voice; her teacher accompanied 
her. 
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WILHELM FURTWAENGLER 


Conductor 


Spring Tour, 1926 





PHILHARMONIC SPRING TOUR 
* WILHELM FURTWAENGLER—Conducting 


Philadelphia, March 8 had taken Philadelphia and other cities. He is not only a giant physically, 
but a big personage mentally and musically, entering into every phase of 
the feeling underlying the music and not merely beating time, but indicat- 
ing with every bar just how he wants that particular part of the composi 


Public Ledger: “Mr, Furtwaengler conducts with great authority, intense 
earnestness, and vast musicianship. The Orchestra played splendidly under 
his leadership, the balance and the quality of tone being the best that the 


rks : ‘ tion played.” 
organization has shown here during the present season.” play 


Sun: “One of the chief attractions of the concert was the introduction of 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler, the orchestral conductor, And an attraction of great 
power he proved himself to be. Endowed with a tremendous musical 


Bulletin: “Wilhelm Furtwaengler made his Philadelphia debut with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra in its final concert of the season and 
was rewarded with a demonstration of approval that approached the pro- 
portions of an ovation. When he had completed his program men and 
women rose in their seats to applaud with long continued fervor. Even 
after the orchestra players had arisen and made their final bows the hand- 
clapping continued.” 


temperament, with a keen intuition of the meaning of the work presented, 
and with great magnetism, he extracted from his orchestra every colorful 
detail of the compositions, and by the very individuality of his readings 
made the underlying meaning clear and comprehensible. It was easily the 
most strikingly effective and interesting orchestral concert of the season.” 


Record: “Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ was grotesquely envisioned by the 
clever German conductor and the ‘Meistersinger’ Prelude which concluded 
the program was given with a sonority and melodious beauty that completed 
the capitulation of the audience and doubtless determined many to subscribe 
for the four concerts promised: next season with Mengelberg, Toscanini, 
and Furtwaengler as conductors.” 


News: “Wilhelm Furtwaengler's initial Baltimore performance proved 
more than a success. It was a triumph . not the New York type of 
triumph with yelling and pink roses but the Baltimore type of applaus 
just for the pleasure of applauding . . . an indulgence rare to Balti 
moreans.” 


Washington, March 9 5 Pittsburgh, March 12 and 13 


Times: “From the orchestra he brings out a web of tone that is alive, yet Sun: “Furtwaengler is a miracle man. There is no prima donna in him, 
. a ‘ , : - . tes a ' San ann 1 hi . Tr, 
in both control and abeyance, giving the themes of his music a bed of just a conductor interpreter; a man who feels his score and his men. 1 

beauty whereon to lie,” a man Pittsburgh will be glad to see him next season when he returns with 


this same organization.” 
Evening Star: “It is a concert that will long linger in the hearts of those 
who heard it and who appreciate the beauty of exquisite music, compre- 
hensively interpreted. Furtwaengler is a fascinating person and a genius 
of a conductor. Both he and his orchestra received an ovation at the 
conclusion of the concert.” 


Gazette Times: “No more welcome musicians could have come to play 
for us than the New York Philharmonic who returned last night for a 
second set of concerts, this time under the baton of Wilhelm Furtwaengler 
That the same Orchestra could sound like another group of players, under 
the leadership of their latest conductor, is almost incomprehensible; yet, 
Post: “There was a richness of tone, great sonority, and delicacy of without sacrificing any of its fine characteristics, Furtwaengler has d 
phrasing. Furtwaengler displayed a genius in contrasting effects. His cidedly stamped a new personality on this organization 
} readings have been called ‘resplendent’ by the New York critics and it like a bronze mass from Rodin’s hand, this young German with volcanic 
was so yesterday.” vitality engaged our interest to the last note.” 


Gaunt and rugged, 


“ 7 . , ost: “There are conductors and conductors and there is Wilhelm Furt 
Herald: “Mr. Furtwaengler gave Washington a program of rate beauty. F 


The conductor made a distinct impression on this, his first appearance here, 
with the result that another visit would be eagerly looked forward to.” 


waengler. He is the Cardiff Giant among conductors and he is as able a 
he is tall; every inch of him is vibrant, every foot and hand of him is 





eloquent. Furtwaengler is more than a conductor. He is a composer, a 
‘. sculptor, and he took his men and his compositions and he moulded new 
Baltimore, March 10 
Evening Sun: “Wilhelm Furtwaengler, towering with his more than six 
feet of height before the members of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, captured Baltimore as he had captured New York last season and as he 


works while we listened. He is master of accelerando and allargando 
He is plastic and fluid and for all his nervous range there is no distortion 
of theme or content. He energizes everything and from instrumentalists 


to audience one feels his electrifying qualities 
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Howard Green and Richard Koch 


Howard Green, pianist-composer, and Richard Koch, bari- 
tone, collaborated in a recital of piano works by the former, 
and songs by classic and modern (including American) 
composers at Steinway Hall, March 16. Bold themes of 
decided character were those in young Mr. Green’s piano 
concerto, while the originality and songful melody of a pre- 
lude in D, also musical delineation of the emotions of Love, 
Joy and Sorrow, all this showed him as a talented com 
poser and very able pianist. Mr. Koch has a voice of ex 
pressive quality and adequate range, singing Strauss and 
Schubert songs in impeccable German, and contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of the affair. The young men 
should persist in their careers, for they have unusual musical 
gifts. 

Hotel Roosevelt Recital 


It was with considerable disappointment that the audience 
at the Hotel Roosevelt Recital, in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel March 16, heard the announcement that 
Dusolina Giannini was ill and would be unable to appear. 
Instead, however, Queena Mario, Metropolitan Opera 
Company soprano, appeared and she was greeted with the 
warm applause that her beautiful, full voice and charming 
personality merit. She sang several groups, displaying her 
usual lovely quality, clear tone and splendid diction. Her 
entire program was received with every manifestation of 
pleasure and Beach’s Ah Love But a Day had to be repeated. 

Ignace Hilsberg’s pianistic capabilities are only too well 
known. He gave a pleasing program with artistic abandon, 
ease and musicianship. Technically he was all that could be 
demanded and his presentations earned him a rich reward in 
enthusiastic applause. This Roosevelt concert series is 
being given under the management of Messrs. Beckhard & 
Macfarlane, Inc. 


Roosevelt on 


M. ARCH 7 


Casella, Szigeti and Russell 
\ chamber-music concert was given at Wanamz iker’ s on 
March 17 by a small orchestra conducted by Alfredo Casella, 
Joseph Szigeti being* the soloist and Alexander Russell 
assisting at the organ. The program consisted entirely of 
old Italian music—Antonio Vivaldi, Tomaso Vitali, Pergo 
lesi, Arcangelo Corelli—with one piece, a sonata for violin 
alone, by Bach. It was one of the most attractive concerts 
of this entire season. The small string orchestra played with 
splendid sonority (upon ancient instruments of the Wana- 
maker collection), Mr. Szigeti played with his accustomed 
charm, simplicity and extraordinary virtuosity, and the deeply 
learned Casella gave the works just the right renditions 
along strictly traditional lines. Very rarely is one privileged 
to hear so fine an exhibition of pure classic art. 


Russian Symphonic Choir 

Basile Kibalchich has a real flair for conducting, as he 
proved once more in the second and last recital for the sea- 
son of his Russian Symphonic Choir at Carnegie Hall, March 
17. It was a long program, for the most part liturgical in 
character, and, except for the introductory number to each 
group, entirely Russian. Two of the non-Russian numbers, 
an arrangement of Amy Woodford-Finden’s The Temple 
Bells, and The Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser, were 
especially liked by the audience. The chorus, some twenty- 
odd in number, showed a fine ensemble, and degrees of 
dynamic modulation only attained in a highly trained body. 
The discipline, too, was admirable, Even when one of the 
women singers fainted in the course of a number, all the 
others, except those who bore her out, continued without in 
terruption or disturbance. The tone and quality of the 
chorus were excellent. As is usual in Russian choruses, the 
men’s voices were finer than those of the women, the latter 
have that slight edge peculiar to Russian female voices. The 
program was interspersed by by Mr. Steschenko, 
basso; Mr. Dmitri, tenor; and Mmes. Taudmila Feodorovna 
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the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 19 
20, in Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ 
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 &: 1ARLES STRATTON sang with fervor and tonal beauty and his performance exhibited 


the requisite musical understanding.’’—Stuart Mason in the Christian Science Monitor. 


R. STRATTON is notably the best tenor who has been assisting soloist with the 
Boston Symphony in a choral concert in the past 15 seasons. 
the older generation can recall his superior in this capacity. 


ng feature of yesterday's concert.’ 
R. STRATTON 


song.” 


"—Boston Globe. 


bore to Heaven's gate 
H.T. Parker in the Boston Transcript. 


We doubt whether 


His singing was an outstand- 


every sentimentality of oratorio-like 
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March 25, 1926 
and Schilkovitch. The large audience, with a large Russian 
element in it, was most enthusiastic in its approval of the 
program. 

Wanamaker’s String Orchestra 


The first of two evening concerts, presenting the Rodman 
Wanamaker collection of rare Italian violins, violas, and 
cellos, co- operating with a string orchestra (members of the 
Philharmonic Society) took place March 17 in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium before an audience of invited guests. 
Alfredo Casella was conductor, Joseph Szigeti was violin 
soloist, and Dr. Alexander Russell the organist. Notable 
was the attendance of leading musical and social lights. 
The beautiful stage-setting, with huge Chinese lantern-posts 
containing blue lights, the many pastel colored flags, all this 
was highly artistic. Dr. Russell at the outset announced 
the names of the players and their special instruments. Con- 
certos by Vivaldi and Corelli: (arranged by Franko and 
Malipiero, respectively) and a concertino by Pergolesi (also 
arranged by Franko) wege all played in highly intelligent 
and thoroughly musicianly fashion. Violinist Szigeti played 
the Vitali Chaconne, receiving such warm recalls that he 
insisted on conductor Casella and organist Russell sharing 
it with him; similar warm appreciation was expressed after 
his playing of the difficult Bach sonata in G minor for violin 
alone. The entire program was a musical picturization of 
the music of Bach and his contemporaries. 

Translation of the Latin inscription inside a violin by Duif- 
fopgrupear is interesting, it being as follows: “I was living 
in the forest; the cruel ax did slay me. Living, I was mute; 
Dead, I sweetly sing.” 


Catherine Wade-Smith 

Catherine Wade-Smith, young middle Western violinist, 
who was the winner of the Walter W. Naumburg prize, 
appeared in recital at Aeolian Hall on March 17. Miss 
Wade-Smith being quite unknown here, it was a question 
merely of giving away tickets, and it seems as if the National 
Music League might have made a little more effort to 
assemble a larger audience to greet the young lady. As it 
was, the rather less than half a house, to use the familiar 
phrase, made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in numbers, 

For her first group she played three transcriptions by 
Kreisler; Tartini’s Fugue, Grave by Freidemann-Bach, and 
Menuet by Porpora. These were followed by the Mendels- 
sohn concerto. It was at once understandable why Miss 
Smith had been awarded the prize. She plays the violin 
extremely well. Teclmically she is far in advance of what 
might be expected from one of her age, but all the tricks of 
fingering and bowing are performed in an effortless manner, 
Another thing much in her favor is that she very rarely 
strays from the pitch, and then only for a moment. The 
tone is always agreeable in quality, never rough, though it 
fs not particularly large. She is musicianly, too; her phrasin 
is always intelligent, and she has true feeling for the musical 
content of whatever she may be playing and knowledge o 
how to express it properly. Doubtless a little more emotiona 
warmth will come with advancing years. This is all tha 
she lacks. A notably fine bit of playing was the slow moves 
ment of the Mendelssohn. There was much grace and charm 
in the Havanaise, beauty of tone and warmth in the Reve 
d’Enfant of Ysaye, and virtuosity in Wieniawski’s Polonaise, 
which concluded the program, though extra numbers weré 
demanded by the audience. At the piano she had the in 
valuable assistance of Harry Kaufman, whose musicianly 
accompaniments were a great prop for the young artist. ; 


MARCH 18 


Alexander Kipnis 

Alexander Kipnis, bass, of the Chicago Civic Opera Com4 
pany, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on March 18. He san 
a program of interest, containing many works of genuing 
beauty. There were pieces by familiar composers—Haydnj 
Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, and Strauss—a set of Russiart 
folk songs, a splendid song by oe Schwartz, an at4 
tractive number called Love Me or Not by Secchi, two ad¢ 
mirable songs by Hans L. Heniot, . a gifted young Chicaga 
composer, and The Wandering Jew by Edward Morris. : 

As is to be seen, this program is far from the usual, and 
it must be added that the interpretation of it was, likewise? 
far from the usual. Mr. Kipnis has one of the most lovely 
voices now being heard either in concert or in opera. Its 
lower and lowest register gives the impression of a reab 
bass, the upper register the impression of a real baritone! 
The range of it seems very wide, and the dynamic rangé 
throughout is equally so. He sings the lightest and purest 
pianissimo as well as the strongest and heaviest fortissimol 
with equal ease and no loss of beauty. What is equally 
perhaps more—important is that Mr. Kipnis has a real mu4 
sical gift. What he does by way of interpretation could? 
never be learned were the musicianship, the temperament,. 
and the gift of strong feeling not inborn. He accomplishes 
the highest vocation of art, which is to communicate feelings 
Naturally his audience, which was of large size for a week4 
day matinee, responded instantly to such an offering and§ 
became increasingly enthusiastic as the recital roe ee 
The singer was ably by his accompanist, Arpad} 


Sandor. 
New York Philharmonic 


Conductor Furtwaengler and the N. Y. Philharmonic, ot 
March 18, offered another delightful program. After chang- 
ing his plans several times the conductor hit upon a combi4 
nation that should have satisfied the many varied tastes of ay 
New York audience. In their order the program contained ¥ 
The Beethoven Leonore Overture No. 3, Schoenberg’s Verk- 
larte Nacht; Dvorak’s Husitka overture, Ravel’s Rhapsodie 
Espagnole and Wagner's overture to the Flying Dutchman 4 
Little can be added to what has already been written of the; 
Beethoven and Wagner numbers; suffice it to say that they 
are ever fresh, satisfying and welcome, remarkably so, when, 
under the baton of Furtwaengler. The Shoenberg compo- 
sition gives of the youthful composer. It originally was a: 
sextet for strings and is the Schoenberg of Wagnerian in- 
fluence. The music follows the mood of the poem which® 
was its inspiration, Richard Dehmel’s Weib und Welt, and 
which divides itself into recognizable units. This perhaps 
accounts for what appears to be repeated climaxes, leaving 
one to a certain extent unsatisfied. The Ravel Rhapsodie is 
considered one of the gems of the modern French school. 
It constitutes with Debussy’s Iberia and Chabrier’s Espagna 
a trio of symphonic scores, the result of Spanish inspiration 

(Continued on page 24) 
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MARCH 19 


Paul Kochanski 


Paul Kochanski was welcomed by a large audience at his 
recital (first appearance in New York this season) on March 
19 in Carnegie Hall. The popular violinist was at his best, 
playing a program which contained: Sonata, César Franck: 
Stravinsky; Andante, Mozart; Rigandon, Rameau: 
two number Falla—El Pano, and Yota; Cortége, Bou 


Sinte, 


hy cle 
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langer, and Waltz, Brahms. His beautiful and carrying tone, 
as always, was strongly in evidence throughout the entire 
evening. Stravinsky’s Suite (after themes by Pergolesi, 
dedicated to Mr. Kochanski and played for ‘the first time) 
is a work fairly Pergolesian, but modern in treatment, It 
abounds in innumerable technical difficulties, all of which Mr 
Kochanski overcame with apparent ease. The opening num 
ber played by the concert giver and Gregory Ashman was 
exquisitely rendered, as was also the closing group. 
Followmg the long program Mr. Kochanski gave several 
encores. Gregory Ashman was the accompanist. 


La Forge-Berimen Noonday Musicale 


The monthly Noonday Musicale by members of the La 
Forge-Berimen studios was given in Aeolian Hall on 
March 19. The audience which bespoke of listeners inter 
ested in the progress of the performers was most grateful 
and appreciative of the many artistic efforts displayed dur 
ing the hour. The program offered Schuett’s A la Bien 
Aimée, played by Harold Bauer through his Duo-Art re- 
cording, and then Lillian Hunsicher, soprano, who sang 
with voice of clarity and good control, Plus de depit, by 
Gretry, and two Mozart numbers, Lullaby and Alleluia; 
later Miss Hunsicher was heard in numbers by Loewe. Gil 
Valeriano, delightful lyric tenor, sang with much spirit 
and fine phrasing arias from Rigoletto and the Barber of 
Seville. Mr. Valeriano’s mastery is such today that he 
can accomplish many tasteful and artistic effects with his 
naturally lovely equipment. In his songs he is just as suc 
cessful, as he proved in numbers by La Forge, Ybarra and 
Guetary. Hazel Dorey, pianist, gave a very good account 
of herself in three numbers—Polka by Rachmaninoff, Zeck 
wer’s En Bateau, and MacDowell’s March Wind. Miss 
Dorey is a young musician with many assets at her disposal 
She has a fine, clear technic and a good sense of modula 
There was also the Marche Militaire of Saint-Saéns, 
as played by Helen Schafmeister through the medium of 
the Duo-Art. 


tions 


Hyman Rovinsky 


At Aeolian Hall on March 19, Hyman Rovinsky made an 
indelible impression with a performance of one of his rare 
historical programs Ranging through two centuries of 
music, it included Bach, Gluck, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 
Ravel, De Falla, Eastwood-Lane, Bartok, and Korngold. 
Rovinsky’s playing is distinguished by poise and a high in- 
tellect, clarity of phrase, technic and a gamut of musical 
nuance and expression. With these evident qualities one can 
conservatively predict Rovinsky’s rise to the ranks of our 
foremost pianists. The audience was held spellbound 
throughout the concert, and the writer was especially im- 
pressed with the exquisite charm and clean-cut, jewel-like 
precision in the rendition of each number in the third and 
fourth groups, including the works of Debussy, Ravel, Bar- 
tok, ete. 


MARCH 20 


Giacomo Quintano 

An interesting recital of violin music was presented on 
March 20 in Town Hall by Giacomo Quintano. It was an 
historical recital from the Seventeenth Century to the pres- 
ent time and included a fascinating list of selections. The 
artist, according to a notation on the program, “wants it 
emphatically understood that his purpose in this concert 
is not that of displaying whatever technical skill he may 
possess. A piece of music is a work of art, and as such 
bears an artistic relation to music written in other times 
and places. And the object, he feels, of the virtuoso, is first 
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to revivify the art of the masters, and secondly to present a 
program so organized that one may feel through it the 
growth and development of the art over a period of time.” 

Mr. Quintano carried out his purpose to a highly praise- 
worthy degree. He introduced numbers by Corelli, Pere, 
Veracini, Tartini, Mozart, Boccherini, Vieuxtemps and Baz- 
zini; also a new composition of his own, shortly to be 
published, entitled Ninna Nanna. Mr. Quintano composed 
the selection at the age of twelve. It is appealing music and 
judging from the enthusiasm with which it was greeted it 
is destined to become popular with violinists. Mr. Quintano 
has presented a series of nine historical concerts, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of New York City, of 
the same type ‘as the concert here given, and he is strongly 
to be commended for his splendid efforts in familiarizing 
his audiences with the history of violin music. Each selec- 
tion was warmly applauded and the artist was forced to 
bow repeated acknowledgments. Mr. B. Gagliano was the 
efficient accompanist. 


Children’s Orchestra Concert 

The fifth children’s concert of the Philharmonic Society 
in Aeolian Hall on March 20 was one of the finest of the 
season. Director Schelling was at his best in eliciting re- 
sponse from the children. The program started with Bee- 
thoven’s symphony No. 5 (first movement) effectively ren- 
dered, as also was the next number by request The Beautiful 
Blue Danube Waltz. Then fifty pupils of the Glee Club 
from Beha Junior Public School No. 60, trained by Prin- 
cipal Katherine Bauer and Teacher Catherine O'Connell, 
in white uniforms, sang Orpheus With His Lute, arranged 
from Shakespeare’s Henry VIII by Augustus Barratt, with 
orchestra accompaniment. The leading attraction was Le 
Carnaval des Animaux or Grande Fantaisie Zoologique 
(Saint-Saéns) by the orchestra with little Joan Blair, pupil 
of Virginia Ryan (teacher of the Dunning System of Im- 
proved Music Study for *Beginners) and Mrs. Madeline 
Marshall Simon at the pianos. This child pianist did re- 
markably well and elicited multipled applause and flowers. 
Four silver medals and a score of ribbon prizes of honorable 

(Continued on next page) 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI 
at the age of six, the Wunderkind of Budapesth, proving that 
sometimes child prodigies do grow up to be great artists. 
Mr. Szigeti who, since his arrival in this country three 
months ago, has appeared in New York with the Philadelphia 
and Philharmonic orchestras and twice in recital, was heard 
for the fifth time on March 24 at Town Hall with Walter 
Gieseking in an Afternoon of Music for the Violin and Piano. 
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mention were awarded to children who had made the best 
written reports upon the first four of the season’s concerts, 
and the children presented the orchestra with a big medal 
which. Joan Blair helped to we and then hung on the 
breast of Concertmaster Scipione Guidi. The prizes. were 
awarded by Charles Triller, treasurer of thé socicty, aided 
by Mr. Schelling. Thus endedthis successful series. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Concert 


For the concert on March 20, at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, presented by David Mannes and his orchestra, the 
program included the Prelude, Chorale and fugue, Bach- 
Albert; overture, In Springtime, Goldmark; first and sec- 
ond movements from Symphony No. 1 in B flat major, 
Schumann; Suite from Le Coq d'Or, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
Symphonic Poem (Danse Macabre), Saint-Saens; Theme 
and variations from C major quartet, Haydn, as well as 
excerpts from Wagner’s Siegfried, Die Meistersinger, 
Lohengrin, and the overture to Rienzi. 

The audience, again of enormous size, applauded Mr. 
Manne’s work sincerely. Special mention must be made of 
Mr. Mannes’ musicianly readings. His idealism is mani- 
fested in the arrangement and selection of his programs to 
which he devotes considerable time and attention and through 
which he achieves remarkable results. 

The closing concert will take place March 27. 


New York Philharmonic 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, at its concert of 
March 20 at Carnegie Hall, returned to the most peaceful 
and more familiar compositions of an older day after its 
brief foray among the moderns. Wilhelm Fyrtwaengler, con- 
ductor, dropped the grand manner and turned with something 
approaching relief to the exposition of orderly melodic pro- 
duction, The program was pure romanticism, comprising 
Weber’s overture to Oberon, Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht, 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry. Pranks, and a selection of three 
Hungarian dances, Nos. I, II] and X, of the first hook, by 
Brahms. It should be interjected here hastily that the 
Schonberg represented here is not defiant entrepreneur of 
today, but the youthful romantic, sighful, and pleasantly 
filled with the early raptures of composition. 

The program was one evidently intended to be thoroughly 
enjoyed, and the audience responded in kind. The orchestra 
took to its familiar fare with contained enthusiasm born of 
how many repetitions. The Verklarte Nacht, not often heard 
of late, was superbly rendered. Mr. Furtwaengler gave it 
a subtlety of accent and phrasing quite remarkable for strings 
alone. Till, the lusty Puck of German folklore, proved as 
popular as ever. The orchestra skilfully skirted the danger of 
overstatement which frequently happens with this work. In 
the closing Brahms group the second of the dances, No. III, 
a daintily rhythmical folk tune, was very well received. 


MARCH 21 
Amelita Galli-Curci 


Despite the fact that last Sunday was the first day of 
spring and the weather outdoors was especially alluring, the 
Metropolitan Opera House was crowded to capacity for the 
recital given in the afternoon by Amelita Galli-Curci. This 
was her last appearance of the season in the metropolis, and 
the enthusiastic reception accorded her was emphatic proof 
of the continued popularity of the famous diva. Mme. Galli- 
Curci was in excellent voice, easily surmounting the technical 
difficulties. of a program of twelve numbers, to which the 
insistent applause of the audience compelled her to add about 
a dozen more. Not even the rendition of Home Sweet suf- 
ficed to satisfy the audience, for the crowd which surged 
around the platform continued to applaud until at least two 
more numbers were granted. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s printed program contained many of 
the favorite selections in the coloratura repertory, including 
the Proch Theme and Variations, the Polonaise from 
Mignon, Bishop’s Pretty Mocking-Bird and the Gavotte from 
Mignon, in all of which the florid passages were executed 
with the skill associated with this singer. In several of her 
selections Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted by Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist. Homer Samuels furnished artistic piano ac- 
companiments and also gave pleasure in a group of solos by 
Palmgren, Schubert, and Bax. 





William Arturo Papalardo 


Little William Arturo Papalardo, to celebrate his twelfth 
birthday, gave a piano recital at the studio of his father, 
Arturo Papalardo, in the Steinway Building, on March 21, 
and it must be admitted that the young artist exhibited no 
little talent in interpreting the works of compositions that 
are difficult enough for a much more mature player. He 
showed a keen sense of understanding in his own interpre- 
tation of the Two Part Inventions (8 and 14) by Bach- 
Busoni, and the Scarlatti Pastorale and Capriccio, all of 
which were repeated, and his technical display in the Bee- 
thoven G major Variations was most creditable. The Mo- 
zart C major Sonata, No. 1, was played artistically, and the 
final group—Sc hubert’s B flat scherzo and Grieg’s To Spring 
—brought to a climax a program thoroughly enjoyed by the 
good sized and enthusiastic audience. 


Mabel Ritch 


The recital by Mabel Ritch, contralto, on Sunday after- 
noon last in Aeolian Hall, was enthusiastically received by 
a goodly-sized and appreciative audience. R. . Johnson, 
her manager, has in this charming young ft an attrac- 
tive offering to music lovers. 

Miss Ritch’s program was well selected to embrace Ger- 
man, Russian, French and English songs, seventeen in all, 
besides two encore numbers at the end. She had so thor- 
oughly mastered these that she required no aids of any 
kind whatsoever from start to finish, The first number of 
Brahms, Es Liebt Sich so Lieblich im Lenze, commanded 
strong applause and was impre ssively contrasted by that 
composer's Der Tod, Das ist Die Kuhle Nacht and Dort 
in Den Weiden. The next number, Traum Durch Die Dam- 
merung (R. Strauss), was delightfully rendered, and_ in 
Mignon (Kennst Du Das Land) Miss Ritch attained a 
quite dramatic level. 

In the Russian group of four songs, all well sung, special 
mention should he made of The Song of Khivria (Mous- 
sorgsky). The four French songs offered a pleasing variety, 
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and the Lamento Provencal shared the highest honor among 
them in its reading. The English list was Sonnet by James 
A. Bliss, Moon-Marketing by Powell Weaver, Wings of 
Night by Wintter Watts, and. Five Eyes by C. Armstrong 
Gibbs, all most fittingly interpreted, one of them being 
repeated on call, and the whole closed by many recalls and 
two encore songs—The Feast of Lanterns by Bantock, and 
a charming Grieg creation. 

The singer had many friends, who lavished flowers after 
the second group and who crowded around her with con- 
gratulations after the recital. 

Miss Ritch has a genuine contralto voice of wide range 
and rich tonal quality, which showed no signs of weariness 
and grew even better to the end of her effort. 


New York Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Wilhelm Furtwaengler, presented at its regular Sun 
day ee subscription concert, in Carnegie Hall on 
March 21, Schumann's symphony No. 1 in B flat major, 
op. 38 {Speine Symphony) and the overture to Leonore, 
No. 3, op. 72, Beethoven. Mr. Furtwaengler wisely and 
appropriately selected this latter work on the first day of 
spring, and gave it an eloquent and jubilant reading. He 
also gave in a marked musicianly manner the Beethoven 
overture which closed the program. 

Leo Schulz, veteran violoncellist and member of the 
Philharmonic orchestra, was soloist, playing with artistic 
finish Saint-Saéns concerto in A minor, op. 33, in which he 
had excellent support from Mr. Furtwaengler and orchestra. 
Mr. Schulz received an ovation, 


Society of the Friends of Music 

The chorus of the Society of the Friends of Music, assisted 
by the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra and several 
noted soloists from the same organization, presented as its 
annual Lenten offering the Johannespassion of John Sebas- 
tian Bach. The event took place at Town Hall on March 21. 
Messrs. George Meader, Carl Schlegel, and William Gus- 
tafson were the chief soloists, with the inconsiderable fem- 
inine roles being taken by Ethel Hayden, soprano, and Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

The Johannespassion, The Passion of St. John, occupies 
a unique position in the music of religious drama, through 
its profundity of feeling and its exquisite division of the re 
citative parts. It is a study in understanding; its profundity 
is implicit rather than exploit. It was happily entrusted on 
this occasion to a more than adequate cast. George Meader, 
as the evangelist or narrator, carried with the part the pas- 
sionate tenderness of the story, opposing the gentle finality 
of the answers of Jesus, sung by Mr. Gustafson, and the 
earnest doubtfulness of Pilate, the role taken by Mr. Schlegel. 
Ethel Hayden and Mme. Cahier appeared all too briefly, 
lending a touch of lightness and charm to the heavy solemnity 
of the tragedy. Mme. Cahier’s only solo with cello accom- 
paniment was one of the most ecstatic periods of the cantata. 
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The chorus work was excellent, and flexible to the slight- 
est commands of the director. The vocalization was pure and 
well modulated. This is a fine sensitive organization that 
sets a high water mark for oratorio cherus work each time 
it is heard. Artur Bodanzky in the abbreviated form of the 
original drama, the work being much curtailed for the pur- 
pose of this concert, attained a high degree of efficiency. 
Particularly creditable was the variety of accompaniment, 
with orchestra, organ and cembalo. Lynnwood Farnam was 
the organist, and Paul Sisen, cembalist. 


Shura Cherkassky Gives Remarkable Program 


On the afternoon March 13, Shura Cherkassky, the 
boy pianist, drew a capacity audience to Aeolian Hall for 
his second recital of the season. It is not surprising that 
this wonderfully gifted boy has aroused such interest. He 
is about the most interesting of the younger child geniuses 
and if he continues to mature and progress the way he has 
since first heard here, he ought to make a brilliant career for 
himself. His program was well chosen and not an easy one, 
including as it did the Bach chromatic fantasy and fugue, 
Beethoven’s sonata quasi una fantasia, op. 27, No. 2, and 
shorter pieces by Chopin, Josef Hofmann (who was in the 
audience), and Mana-Zucca.. Quite remarkable is his tech 
nical skill and no less interesting his fine sense of rhythm. 
His playing is clean-cut and accurate, and when it came to 
the Bach number his speed was neither marred nor blurred, 
but unusually clear. For one so youthful, Cherkassy pos 
sesses much ability to estimate the emotional contents of his 
numbers and convey them to his audience. In fact, there is 
nothing in his playing to remind one of his youth and lack 
of experience; it has strength and power back of it. Cher- 
kassky certainly bears watching. He was very enthusias- 
tically received during the program. 


of 


Wilton Books Grokines at Hippodrome 


Alf. T. Wilton, who has been the leading artists’ repre- 
sentative in the Keith-Albee Vaudeville Exchange for the 
past twenty years, has booked Percy Grainger, eminent con 
cert pianist, at the Keith-Albee Hippodrome, week of March 
29. Mr. Wilton represented the late David Bispham in vau 
deville and at the present time represents Alessandro Bonci, 
Mme. Johanna Gadski, Dorothy Jardon, Nellie and Sara 
Kouns, Giuseppe Creatore and. Band, Marguerite Namara, 
Huston Ray, Royal Welsh Choir, Eddy Brown, Ciccolini, 
Julia Glass, and several other well known artists. 





Myra Mortimer to Sail in April 


Myra Mortimer is scheduled to return to Europe in April 
for engagements abroad. Prior to sailing she will sing ‘in 
Chicago, Denver, Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. She probably will have completed her 
European schedule by the end of the year, thus enabling her 
to return to America about January l, for a more 
extended tour of her native land. 
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ANNE ROSE 


VIENNA 


A SENSATION 


The prima donna, Anne Roselle, has again com 

i engagement in popular opera, which created practic- 

ition in its results. The artiste, through her eminent talent 

isical feeling and her overpowering enthusiasm, imme 

Her voice is technically, faultlessly cultivated, 

netration in the ensemble and soars with unusual 

upwards Thus, her Aida reveals the strongest 

just in those passage where the breath of our German in 

wenerally threatens to give out The acting has, in all con 

primitiveness, its individual charm The Twilight of the 

(Goetterdaemmerung) is sung by Mme. Roselle standing, simply 

he House But she phrases beautifully the ballad is imbued, 

through genuine feeling with dramatic inspiration In the second 

Finale, the soprano outshines without effort, Chorus, Orchestra and 

Stage music The Nile aria becomes a masterpiece And with a 

beaming smile, Mme. Roselle gives the enraptured public the second 

part of the aria (with the high C) for the second time Neue Freie 
Presse, Vienna, January 28, 1926. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY AIDA 


FOLKS OPERA Anne Roselle is an extraordinary Aida, just be 

sings exactly what the role requires and which is generally 

Nile aria he takes the climacteric high C the same 

note Without xiety the audience enjoys the ascent 

ind descent of this sparkling soprano, the unbroken line of a finely 

directed cantilena, the word and its emotional sense. No wonder that 

naive inspiration requests the repetition of the aria and a dramatic 

atmosphere I . omething like a concert performance One 

i clad and u T it was not necessary to grip one’s seat 

during the critical high notes; this Aida reserves her strength for 

lyrical high spot Her talent denies the difficulties, which otherwise 

easily make an Egyptian plague of the role Neues Wiener Tagebiatt, 
Vienna, January 25, 1926 


av. 


Photo by d'Ova, Vienna 


BUTTERFLY 


FOLKS OPERA—Anne Roselle sang before a sold-out house. The 
public recalled this prominent Diva, when she appeared at the Italian 
Starring Engagement in August of last year. The audience was not 
disappointed in its expectations. The powerful voice, glowing with 
fervor, the high culture of her singing, the intensive, dramatic might 
Anne Roselle, created a powerful Tosca atmosphere. Mme. Roselle 
had to repeat the prayer as encore.-.Neves Wiener Tageblatt, Vienna, 
January 23, 1926. 


FOLKS OPERA—Anne Roselle is the most charming and at the 
time the most dramatically effective Nedda, that has been seen 
Vienna for years. It is impossible to escape the witchery of her 
naturally lovable personality, of her sparkling enthusiasm, her facile, 
mastered and clear soaring soprano. Anne Roselle quickly became the 
declared favorite of the Waehringer public; the popular opera acquired 


is just her primitive, unaffected acting, which is always spontane 
never posed, that gives added charm to the opera. This par- 


whip against Tonio'’s covetousnesses, when she sinks with abandon 
into the arms of Silvio, and when she endeavors, with a penetrating 
shriek of horror, to escape Canio's knife. In the bird song however, 
there triumphs an artistry of song that in its evidence and charm is 
a rare occurrence in nature, as in the case of all great Italian singers 
unaffected as her singing, is the joy of Anne Roselle at her tri- 


Unprecedented 





A SOLD-OUT HOUSE 


TRIUMPH 


WEWCOMB CARLTON, PRISIDENT 


ROSNER, NEW YORK 


unusual drawing power through her. The rest of musical 
will also have to take notice of this fascinating personality 


Nedda grips the audience when she defends herself with the 


RB OK FMZ FAA 


All the foregoing explains amply why the public becomes 
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ROSELLE IN AIDA AND B 
SUCCESS HEARTIEST CO 
MIKLOS R&A 





whenever Anne Roselle makes her appearance Neue Freie 


Presse, Vienna, February 2, 1926. 


NOTHING TO BE DESIRED 


FOLKS OPERA—Madame Roselle yesterday too’ leave of the Viennese public, in the popular opera, 
in which she appeared as Marguerita. It was one of her best, perhaps the best of her roles. The beau- 
tiful, clear and often fascinatingly sparkling voice, leaves nothing to be desired in the poetical character 
f Marguerita, as the French conceive it.—Allgemeine Wiener Zeitung, Vienna, February 6, 1926. 


SURPRISING BEAUTY 


FOLKS OPERA—Mme. Roselle is continuing with her starring engagement, and as Madame Butter- 
fly she sang with surprising beAuty. Her voice, one of those rare, sombre-colored sopranos, is very care- 
fully cultivated.—Neues Wiener Journal, Vienna, January 31, 1926. 


TECHNIQUE LIKE CARUSO 


FOLKS OPERA—For the Aida performance, guest artists were invited. Mme. Roselle as Aida, Kirch- 
ner (of the Berlin Stage Opera) as Rhadames, Tiemer as Amonasro. It is a sign of the good musical 
taste of Vienna that of all the artists brought by Gruder-Guntram, Roselle met with the greatest ac- 
claim. Mme. Roselle’s voice is sweet; the binding of tones, the seductive piano, the steel-like energy 
of the high notes, the unusual musical ability, the technique, recalis that of Caruso in many respects. 
This time also, the triumph of the artiste was great Der Tag, Vienna, January 26, 1926. 


A SENSATIONAL EVENT 


Anne Roselle, star of American Operas, appeared Saturday as Aida. We celebrated this performance, 
when it was given last summer for the first time, as a sensational event. Last Saturday it was nothing 
less. The result was turbulent. The artiste had to repeat the entire Nile aria.—Die Stunde, Vienna, Janu- 
ary 26, 1926. 


DID JUSTICE TO EXPECTATIONS 


OPERNHAUS—Anne Roselle, after an absence of many years, returned to us as an American oper 
atic star. The reports which preceded her, to the effect that she achieved great triumphs in the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, as well as in Vienna, served to render her situation among us more difficult, 
rather than to facilitate it. She made her appearance here as Aida and her rendition did justice to the 
most far fetched expectations. Her voice, an ideally schooled, even, charming soprano, attains force and 
volume in the upper register, without however, diminishing in penetration thereby, and she understands 
the management of her voice in a masterly way. With a superior technique which is often almost passive, 
she glides smoothly over all difficulties of the passage, only to bring her virtuoso skill to shine the more 
brilliantly in critical passages. Her acting also, is impressively rendered.—-8 Urai Ujsag, Budapest,, 


February 25, 1926. 
PROMINENT, GIFTED ARTISTE 


OPERNHAUS-—For the second time today Mme. Anne Roselle appeared on the stage of our opera 
house. Following her first appearance as Aida, she proved in her title role of Madame Butterfly that 
the style of Puccini is also fluent with her, and that she is able to move about in the world of his nervous 
musical mosaics with all the allurements of a prominent, gifted artiste. She made the Arioso-passages 
resound in a clear, warm beauty and the dramatic pirlandi were fluent and unaffected. Her figure was 
thrilled with genuine life, expressive, eloquent and gripping. She was celebrated with a storm of ap- 
plause.—-Nemzeti Ujsag, Budapest, February 28, 1926. . 


STORM OF APPLAUSE REIGNED FOR SEVERAL MINUTES 


OPERNHAUS—In the title role of Madame Butterfly, Anne Roselle offered a performance that was 
equally beautiful and gripping in song as in act. She brought, not only the devoted love and the subse- 
quent dramatic collapse of the little Japanese, but genuine dramatic moments to light, as well as richly 
accentuated execution, the warm passion of her voice and the power of her elocution making them- 
selves strikingly felt. Particularly the vision aria in the second act brought out a copiously rich and 
extensive emotional scale. At the end of the aria a storm of applause reigned for several minutes in 
open scene.—Budapesti Hirlap, Budapest, February 28, 1926. 


AN EXTRAORDINARILY IMPOSING, ARTISTIC FIGURE 


OPERNHAUS—Singing Madame Butterfly, Anne Roselle made an extraordinarily imposing, artistic 
figure. Her voice sparkled in full splendor and dominated in victorious, penetrating power the ensemble 
and orchestra, without however, allowing itself to be persuaded for an instant to attempt to outshine the 
others by outvoicing them through mere loudness. This artistic self-discipline is to be esteemed as 
one of the highest qualities of her performance. The details, the spoken and semi-vyoiced, short breathed 
musical phrases, in whieh the music of Puccini is so rich, displayed the versatility of her technical 
finish. The public was enchanted by the harmony of her organism and the gripping representation. In- 
spired ovations were offered her in open scene and at the close of the acts.—Magyarsag, Budapest, Feb-~- 
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robbed from us by foreign countries, more often and 


more, and of much greater difficulty 
that the former little Anna Gyenge has developed into a 
prima donna,—Vilag, February 28, 1926. 

jE W. & ATKINS, miner vice-PResipEnT 


eb 28, 1926 A STORMY OVATION 
RFLY MADE BRILLIANT 
ULATIONS 

, DIRECTOR 





of the second act, the captivating, soft flower duet, as 
great dramatic closing scene. Here her marvelous high 








Pesti Naplo, February 28, 1926. 





HER REPRESENTATION WAS GRIPPING 


OPER—Madame Anne Roselle continued her series of guest performances today in the title role of 
Madame Butterfly. On this oceasion our impression that we got during her first performance was 
strengthened. Anne Roselle is a singer of high vocal order, with eminent musical feeling and great intel 
ligence. Her rendition of Madame Butterfly is a prominent artistic performance, the singing of which 
captivated and delighted the ear, while the dramatic power of her representation was gripping. The 
public showed its appreciation of the performance and gave expression to its satisfaction with the Hun- 
garian prima donna who resides in America, by hearty ovations at the end of the acts.—Ujsag, February 


2, 1926 
WAS INTERRUPTED BY STORMY APPLAUSE 


Notable American Guest Performance in the Operahouse: Her brow crowned with the diadem of 
accomplished successes, Anne Roselle appeared on the stage of the Opera house, in order to prove het 
ability. In the higher registers her voice gains considerably in soaring power and is almost dazzling in 
its brilliance. its timbre is sweet and flexible, giving proof of the most excellent schooling, and it is 
supported by an unmistakable feeling for music. Following the big monologue of the Nile scene the 
performance of the new Aida was interrupted for several minutes by a stormy applause. It is a long 
time since we heard this aria sung with such valor, such artistic certainty and discipline.—Pesti Naplo, 
February 25, 1926. (b.1) 


WINS THE BUDAPEST PUBLIC COMPLETELY 


The First Appearance of Anne Roselle in the Operahouse. Puring the last few years our newspeper 
public became accustomed to read almost exclusively, so-called ‘official reports,’’ which might serve to 
explain why it has learned with such creditable powe-s of perception to read between and behind the 
lines. In theatrical matters, however, the public keeps clear of them. Having become wary-—through 
too much false and covered-up advertising rummage—it arms itself with incredulity, until its own ears 
convince it of the authenticity of the reports. It fails to be impressed either by the Metropolitan 
Opera nor by the noisy announcement of a ‘“‘keyed-up"’ propaganda orchestra. It also knew how to re 
tain its perfect impartiality before Anne Roselle, who came to us from America, and it might serve 
as the testing stone of her brilliant ability, that she was able to win the Budapest public completely to 
herself, through her performance. Her Aida, which we had the opportunity of hearing Wednesday 
evening in the Operahouse, revealed a beautifully colored, bright soprano, fine vocal culture and _ first 
class abilities. The stormy applause, which rewarded the artiste in the Nile scene, came from the depth 
of all hearts.—Vilag, February 25, 1926. (pi) 


TRAIN OF TRIUMPHS 


Anne Roselle—in the Operahouse—is at present making an artiste-tour through Europe. Following the 
Vienna opera, she also found her way to us. To us,—to whom the splendidly decorated train of triumphs 
that attaches to her person, signifies the accomplishment of a talent that is unusual to the véry core 
She appears before us in a role that is probably one of the most difficult as well as beautiful that can be 
found in the whole operatic literature. She sang Aida, the royal slave, and whatever the melodies of 
this role contain of passionate beauty, of trembling emotion and tragic despair, found vent in her rendi 
tion in restless, splendid and characteristic expression. She was equal to her role in color, power and 
climax, as well as in the mighty, upheaving Ensemble of the second act, and also in the most delicate, 
most critical passage of the partition, in which the performer of Aida either stands or falls: in the Nile 
seene. Her stature seems made for the stage, her voice is finely schooled, a soprano of penetrating carry- 
ing power; she possesses talent as an actress and understands how to give herself to her role with per- 
fect abandon.—Nemzeti Ujsag, February 25, 1926. (d) 


ATTAINED A STARTLING TRIUMPH 


Anne Roselle, prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera House, appeared in the title réle today, in the 
opera Aida, for the first time before the Budapest public. She has a beautiful and valuable vocal organ 
ism. Particularly in the higher octave does sparkle and brilliant beauty, as well as force, reveal itself 
Her vocal technique is irreproachable, her physical capability is absolutely dependable Her singing re- 
veals superior intelligence and absolute musical feeling. Many a passage enchanted through its splen- 
didly executed phrasing, We became acquainted with an eminent opera singer, such as are to be found 
very rarely on the continent. She attained a startling triumph. After the first aria in the Nile scene 
the performance was interrupted in open scene through applause, which was repeated a number of times 
Ujsag, February 25, 1926. 











DOMINATED THE ENTIRE ENSEMBLE 


Anne Roselle has a well-sounding, well-schooled soprano voice, which attains penetrating carrying 
power in the high notes. In the “Mai Piu” of the Nile scene her beautiful portamenti were evidenced 
most effectively, and at the close of the aria her voice soared with ease into the highest Alpine regions 
to bask there in brilliant sunlight, She dominated the entire ensemble; she reaped additional success in 
the Nile scene and to a greater degree in the death scene at the close of the opera.—lesti Hirlap, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926. (-ldi.) 


ADT, PRAGUE, PARIS 





GREATER AND MORE INSPIRING SUCCESS 


OPERNHAUS—Today, the American operatic artiste, 
Roselle, sang for us the captivating melodies of Madame Butterfly, 
and could register in that role an even greater and more , 
success than fn the role of Aida. Her individual beautiful 
‘ f of excellent schooling, her imposing culture of song and her acting, 

om were displayed in all their finish in this role, and gave rise to the 
J } general desire that we might greet Madame Roselle, who 

y 


periods on our opera stage, so much the more after she had accom- 
plished the wonder not only of conquering her auditors, but what is 
to convince local circles here, 


OPERNHAUS—Saturday evening, Mme. Anne Roselle 
her guest performance in the title role of Madame Butterfly. 
magnificent soprano, her flawless technical ability lent to 
an even greater artistic swing than to that of Aida. She 
performance that was perfectly worked out in all details, the singing 
as well as the acting being of full excellence. Every color tone, every 
detail was given life, just like the conscientious chasing of the gold- 
smith’s art—and so deviating in countless fine fretworks of ornament 

from the performances of the familiar Butterfly pattern. 
OYAL OPERA, BUDAPEST ticular prominence was the perfect interpretation of the grand aria 
well 2 


allowed their full display of brilliance. The public, which 
auditorium to overflow capacity, gave the artiste a stormy ovation 


1440 Broadway, New York City 





BUDAPEST 


DRAMATIC SINGER OUR OPERA HAS NOT 
EQUALLED 


OPERNHAUS—Anne Roselle came to us today as an operatic 
star. We found in her a dramatic singer such as our Opera has not 
equalled up to the present time, The wonderfully even, clear sounding 
voice soars easily into the high registers, while possessing force and 
resonance in the middle register. She sang Aida in Italian, passion 
ately, and with Italian temperament From the great Ensemble in 
the second act, she swung aloft in victorious power, while in the 
Nile scene she conquered her audience through a scale of rich emo 
tion, which reaped an applause for the artiste that lasted several 
minutes.—Budapesti Hirlap, February 25, 1926. (h.e.) 


MASTERY OF SONG 


OPERNHAUS—tThe artistic goal of our opera is: to offer good 
performances with Hungarian talent. A deviation from this goal is 
permitted only when the foreign guest artists have gained honors 
and fame abroad, This case occurred Wednesday evening in our 
opera house, Before us appeared, in the title-role of Aida, the prima 
donna Anne Roselle. 

She is a prominent singer, an artiste of high rank, whom the most 
exacting musical ear would enjoy listening to. The most valuable of 
her qualities is her mastery of song. She has subtle, delicate mean 


of technique at her disposal. Her musical feeling also comes into 
prominence; but on our operatic stage, where much good vocal 


material may be found, and only few performers, however, who know 


how to make proper use of same, the scale carries so much more 
weight in the case of superior ability. Her vocal organism possesses 
lyrical softness and sweetness and seductive harmony hier abilities 
as an actress also are praiseworthy The artiste achieved a great, 


well-deserved success 


Uj Nemzedek, February 25, 1926. .\ 
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CANADIAN WINS 
THE 


“KNOW 


SERIES” CONTEST 


Brantford, 


Goes 


Mason & Risch, 
First Prize—Second Prize 
of Lyon & Healy, 
xiges for the Witmark “Know the contest 

closed on February 15, have, after serious deliberation 

irded the prize lor o f the most interesting event 
flered in a lo ve music business. The 
judges we Willian oughert i Mu Prades and 
Mu 1 Ameri hmoeger Mi COURIER; 


Boylston, 


Anderson, of 
Wins 
Neuman, 


Mrs. A. Crocker- 


Ont., Canada, 


to Jos. J. Chicago 


Series” 


ol ng ing 1 he 
$100 to Mr \ 
Brantford, Ont., 
election of the 
numbers trom 
econd 
uman of Lyon & 
irter, of 
n; fourt Emma 
Altoona, P% [wenty 

uct s ontestants 

nee of the 


a Ist 


eri ataloguc The 
‘ 
eph. J. Ne 


0 to Clifford L. ¢ 


mention 
enthusiasm and 
eapectation 
& Son feel 

Z ay one and there 
whic the ce st created among 
es throughout the 
nmenting, said “We 
contest will result in wide publicity for 

of the Witmark Black & White Serie 
fee] quit trongly that we have contributed 
ungible and not to be lightly underrated 


the life and 


mitere 
the heet musk 
ore Wi 


itmark m ¢ 


toward 


intelligence of the whole nee 
rywhere In other words, everybody con 
directly and 


periment of ours 


bya 
nicresting ¢x 


to Make Debut 


Danish tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
vill make his first American concert appearance on Tuesday 
March 30, at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Melchior, who is as 

well ks England and on the Continent for hi 
cert activities as for his operatic work, has 
rich im novelty and variety His first number 
Viking Aria from 
second group 1 

cloud four nig Vaagn af din 
thy Slumber), Peter Heise; Februarmorgen . ved -Golien 
Morning at the Gulf), Eyvind Alnas; Hell dig 
Life), Oskar Merikanto; Tonerna (Music), 
(. L.. Schoeberg. Vasco’s aria from L’Africaine follows. 
Che fourth group will be in English: The Sun God, Wil 


indirectly, is the 


Concert 


Melchior 
Me k hior 


vening 
owt i con 
prepared a pro 
will be 
opera, 
from the and in 
Slummer (Awake from 


gram 
bervk = the 
Prod Hi 


Julius Bechgaard's 


Scandinavian 


(kebruary 


Lai (Hail Oh 
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accom 


SICAL 


Walter 


MUS 


Walktre. 
Melchior 


irom Golde will 


pany Mr 


remarkable 


who gave 


Oscar Saenger’s Musicale 


Ihe fifth monthly musicale of the season at 
Saenger Studios took place on March 
unusually interesting affair. 
Rebekah Crawford, con- 
mezzo-soprano, 


Waltz Song 


Hail 


lian 


the Oscar 
16 and was an 
Songs were sung by 
tralto; Florence Armstrong, 
and Richard Hale, baritone. The 
from Romeo and Juliet was charmingly sung 
by Ruth Bender, soprano, who has made a big 
advance artistically since last year. Miss Craw 
ford’s deep contralto was heard to advantage in 
Faltering Dusk by A. W. Kramer, O, That We 

vo Were Maying by Nevin, and for an encore, 

| Know a Lovely Garden by Guy d’Hardelot. 

Mis Armstrong s lovely full mezzo-soprano 

gave much pleasure in Cyril Scott's Unfore- 

seen, Consecration by Charles Manney, South 

ern Song by Ronald and The Answer 

by Terry Richard Hak with his usual 

artistry and warm feeling, Where'er You 

Walk (Handel), Come Raggio Di Sol (Caldara), 
Danny Deever (Damrosch), Deep River (Burleigh) Che 
surprise of the afternoon was the appearance of the Saenger 
(Quartet, formed, which gave All Through the 
Night (Old and The Tambourine Player (Schu 
mann) Ihe is composed of Kathryn Newman, 
first soprano; Ruth Bender, second soprano; La Ferne Ells 
worth, first alto, and Rebekah Crawford, second alto. The 
blend remarkably. They sang with spirit and good 
effect and were enthusiastically applauded. Then Miss New- 
man and Miss Crawford gave the duet from Madame But- 
terfly, which they sang delightfully. After this came the 
last act of Traviata with the following participants: (Vio- 
letta) Melvena Passmore, (Anina) Ruth Bender, (Alfred 
Germont) William Prevost, (Germont Senior) Paul 
Farber, (Dr. Grenville) )John Gutscher, 

Miss P. was in fine voice and gave a splendid ren- 
dition of this scene. Miss Bender was an excellent Anina 
and Mr. Prevost a very effective Germont. Mr. Farber and 
Mr. Gutscher did well the parts of Germont Senior and Dr. 
Grenville. Following this was the last act of Carmen, sung 
by Verna Scott, William Prevost and chorus. This number 
went with dash and feeling. Miss Scott is a capital Carmen, 
and Mr. Prevost a dashing Don Jose. The program closed 
with the Italian Street song and chorus from Victor Her- 
bert’s Naughty Marietta, sung and acted with spirit by Kath 
ryn Newman and the studio chorus, which last is always 
enjoyable. It was a delightful program and much enjoyed 
by the large audience present. Willis Alling played the ac- 
companiments in his usual musicianly style. Mrs. William 
C. Prevost and Mrs. La Ferne Ellsworth were the charm- 
ing hostesses at the tea table. 


Testimonial to hilin Soder-Hueck 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, New York voice teacher, 


Landon 
sang, 


recently 
Welsh) 


Quartet 


voices 


assmore 


coach and 


cital this season at 
on March 13, 


achieving unusual success, 


March 25, 1926 


SHURA 
CHERKASSKY, 
child pianist, 
his second re- 


Aco- 


young artist not 
and distinguished 
audience but also received the warm 
favor of the critics, the World saying 
in part: “With careful nurturing, pref- 
erably in musical hothouse, 
Nhura Cherkassky might be in a few 
years the piano genius of a generation.” 


On this occasion the 


only drew a large 


some 


from Faust, being scheduled to alternate with George 
Dufrane in the leading tenor part, Mr. Dufrane became ill 
and Mr. Nesi was obliged to sing the parts the entire week, 
consisting of four performances a week. On Saturday night, 
it is said, his voice was as fresh and ringing as on the first 
night, and then he took the midnight train for Boston, start- 
ing an engagement there the next day. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck speaks for it- 


scene 


The following letter to 
self: 
New 1926. 


Buffalo, York, March 9, 


Dear Mme. Soder-Hueck 


This week we are in Buffalo. I had a great personal success in 


Boston where I was already a favorite, from my last appearance there 
before Christmas, I know you are thinking of me and I trust you 
are well and happy On this occasion | also wish to express to you 
my gratitude for your wonderful and incomparable teaching in my 
concert and operatic work, 1 only hope that | may have an oppor 
tunity of showing you how I appreciate all you have done in my behalf 
With all kinds of good wishes, I remain, 
Yours Sincerely, 


(Signed) Cesar Nesi 


Mr. Nesi, who had a contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company when the war broke out, returned to his country 
for service. However, he has sung leading roles at the 
Colon, Buenos Aires, and has many fine testimonials to 
his art, as well as excellent press comments from various 
parts of the world. Mr. Nesi claims that a professional 
artist should always work under intelligent guidance in 
order to keep in trim. 


Verdi Club Opera and Ball 
The ninth annual performance of opera and ball of the 
Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, in the grand 
ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, March 18, 
Mrs. Philip Clarence Boerum, chairman of the ball, re- 
dounded credit on all concerned, and this was well expressed 
in the president’s speech at the close. Commander Charles 


personal representative of many successful singers, recently 
received a letter from her pupil, an Italian tenor, Cesar 
Nesi, who is at, present touring the principal cities of this 
country in “Great Moments of Grand Opera,” given in Eng- 
lish, being booked at some of the largest motion picture 
houses. Mr. Nesi has been connected with the Soder-Hueck 
studios since last spring and is delighted with the existing 


Strauss’ Heimliche Aufforderung, and Siegmund’s Love Song 
= ease, freshness and flexibility of his voice which enables 
him to stand the “wear and tear” of a long and continuous 


CG. HUBI-NEWCOMBE °°: 


Lyric Author He sang recently at the 
’ Furze Lane, Purley, Surrey, England the Miserere from Trovatore 


lam GG. James; Sea Fever, John Ireland: Do Not Go, My 
Love, Richard Hageman; and Couldst Thou Know, Ilmari 
Hannikainen 

Mr. Melchior will close his program with a German group 
consisting of two songs by Richard Trunk—In Meiner Hei 
mat and Serenade; Victor Beigel’s Veilchenduft, Richard 


Adams, U. S. N., made a neat presentation speech (a gift 
to the president from members and admirers of a diamond 
and ruby ring, following which she especially gave credit 
to Chairman Boerum and Mrs. Oscar Gemunder of the 
advertising committee. She called attention to the prom- 
inent musical introductions of artists in the past, including 
first appearances at Verdi affairs of Marion Talley, Vivian 
Hart, Toska Tolces, and mentioned the prominent social, 
military, navy and musical personages present at the ball. 
Previous to this St. Clair Bayfield, English actor, made 
presentations of gifts, in the name of the president, to Mes- 
dames Boerum and Gemunder, all of which was loudly ap 
plauded. 

The six tableaux were all groupings from the Verdi operas, 
Traviata, Trovatore, Un Bello, Otello, Falstaff and Aida, 
— it was in the last-named that President Jenkins appeared 

Amneris, a royal figure indeed in her white and gold cos- 
og black wig and long cloak. Introducing this section of 
the program, Rosemary Pfaff, youthful coloratura soprano, 
sang brilliantly Ah Forss e lui (Verdi), followed by an en- 
core, even better sung, Lo the Gentle Lark, Helen Blume 
playing accompaniments. Lucia was given by the following 
competent singers: Lina Palmeiri, Claire Spencer, Philippo 
Culcassi, Alfredo Zagaroli, Espartero Palazzi, Paolo Cal- 
vino, and Gaetano Sorrino, with Maestro Ottone Pesce con- 
ducting. An orchestra which knew the music (de Salle’s) 
was associated with these, and for the assembling of this 
operatic force Claire Spencer is to be thanked. The hand- 
some ballroom decorations, after the style of Florentine il 
luminations, were by Lily C. Mayer, and the festive ball 
which followed the musical evening was greatly enjoyed. 


Theater in New York in 
the prison 


Rivoli 
and the last act 
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ERNEST DAVIS 


American Tenor 
is featuring on all his programs 


NOBODY 
ELSE 

ON THE ROAD 
TO BALNA- 
POGUE ..Trinkaus 


HOWDY DO MIS’ 
SPRINGTIME 
Guion 


MY HOUR Ball 


( SACRED ~ SECULAR } 


Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers 


M. Witmark & Sons 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tribute to Herbert Forrest Odell 
Following is the tribute to the memory of the late Her- 
bert Forrest Odell, composer, editor, arranger and publisher, 


by his friends, the members of the Boston Music Publish- 
ers Association : 
Mr. Odell was a member of our Association for many years and 
a constant attendant of all its meetings until forced by ill health to 
be absent. He served the Association ably as its secretary-treasuret 
and also as vice-president. He declined the nomination of president. 
His almost countless activities in his chosen field and his infinite 
patience and zeal with his pupils in private lessons and at rehearsals 
were a source of admiration to all who knew him, and this, together 


with his lovable personality and gentle and modest demeanor, endeared 
him to his personal friends and to the great public which attended his 
bd annual concerts which he conducted with musicianly and graceful 
oted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist skill 
It is, therefore, resolved that we, the members of the Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association, regret his untimely passing from our midst. 
That we shall miss him at our meetings. That the cause of music that 
he has so staunchly represented and upheld for many years, has sus 
tained a great loss that will be more noticeable as time goes on. 

That the world is better and happier because of 
humble to play upon 

and attainments, 


Concert Department 

















Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


And it is resolved: 
his untiring efforts in teaching even the most 
instruments within the scope of their possibilities 

And it is further resolved: That this tribute to his memory be sent 
to his father and mother, to the music trade press and be made a part 
of the permanent records of the Boston Music Publishers’ Association. 
Of him it may be truly said: He rests from his labors and his works 

do follow him. 
109 West 57th Street, New York C. A. Woopman, 
R Secretary-Treasurer. 
WitiiaM Arms FISHER, 
President. 


1926. 


Telephone: Marble 1573 
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0. C. CARMICHAEL, 


president of Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Alabama College Re-engages Walter Spry for 
Master Classes 


President O. C. Carmichael, of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo (Ala.), has secured Walter Spry, well-known Chicago 
pianist and pedagogue, for the master class for pianists this 
summer. The term will begin June 14 and last five weeks. 
In this connection, President Carmichael says: “Alabama 
College felt very fertunate in securing the services of 
Walter Spry, of the Columbia School of Music, for a mas- 
ter class in the summer of 1925. It was the first class of 
its kind that had been attempted by the institution. There 
were hopes of its success but naturally some anxiety about 
the outcome of the experiment. Mr. Spry’s unusual ability 
to gain the good will of his students, to give them the music 
instruction which they were looking for, and his readiness 
to help his pupils in every way possible made him a great 
favorite not only of the School of Music, but also of the 
entire college summer school. The college was more than 
delighted with the success of the first year’s efforts at a 
master class and felt, that its success was due largely to the 
one they had secured for the class. It feels especially for- 
tunate, therefore, to be able to announce that Mr. Spry 
will again conduct a master class at Alabama College, from 
June 14 to July 17.” 

President Carmichael was elected president of the college 
on February 8, 1926, succeeding Dr. T. W. Palmer, recently 
deceased. Music had been sonidiced a very important part 
of the college curriculum during the administration of the 
former president, and President Carmichael will continue 
to carry out this policy. The present incumbent was born 
in Goodwater (Ala.), in 1891, and has already been greatly 
honored for his learning. He was a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University, England, and has had various titles of 
distinction conferred upon him at home and abroad. 

Mr. Spry will give private lessons to the advanced stu- 
dents, and offers five classes in technic and five classes in 
interpretation. The subjects of the Technic Classes are: 
I. How to study a composition; II, The study of scales, 
chords, arpeggios, octaves and double notes; III. How to 
acquire a variety of touch; IV. Some points in rhythm and 
phrasing; V. Modern tendencies in Piano Technic. ( Text- 
books : Lessons in Piano-Playing, Spry; Miscellaneous Tech- 
nical Exercises, Chittenden. ) 

The subjects of the Interpretation Classes are: I, Great 
Masters of the Clavichord Period; II. Great Masters of the 


Sonata Period; III. The Romantic Period; IV. Modern 
Music; V. Composers of the Present Day. . ' 
Montevallo is a beautifully located village, forty miles 


from Birmingham, and the equipment for work in all de 
partments of the college is one of the best in the country. 


titziu Obliged - to Cancel Dates 


Anna Fitziu, who has been a victim of the “flu,” was 
obliged to cancel her guest appearances with the Philadelphia 
and Washington Civic Opera companies, her Fitchburg, 
Mass., date and an appearance in Los Angeles on April 4, 
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where she was to fill a re-engagement. Miss Fitziu recently 


had an offer to sing Love of the Three Kings and Andrea 
Chenier in Tito Schipa’s season of opera in Lecce, Italy, in 
May, under the direction of Mugnone, but owing to other 


engagements she will not be * able to accept. 


Liszniewska Returns from Coast 


After a most successful tour of four 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska has 
her classes at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. While 
on the coast, she had recitals in all the principal cities be- 
sides being soloist at the eighth pair of symphony concerts 
in San Francisco on January 29 and 31, playing the Schu- 
mann concerto under the direction of Alfred Hertz. These 
appearances were followed by a chamber music concert with 


weeks in California, 


returned to continue 


the assistance of Mishel Piastro, violinist: Michel Penha, 
cellist; Leonid Bolotine, second violin, and ‘Romain Verney, 
viola, in which her sonata for violin and piano and her 


piano quintet were featured, with the Kreisleriana of Schu- 
mann and some Debussy in between. Redfern Mason of 
the San Francisco Examiner wrote: “Liszniewska’s art is 
restrained and gracious. She knows the Schumann tempera- 
ment well; she can be both Florestan and Eusebius, the 
dreamer and the daring romanticist, and she never departs 
from the spirit of the music to obtrude an alien modern 
virtuosity. Vogel als Prophet, played as an encore, was 
exquisitely done. The Debussy numbers were charmingly 
played. ‘The iridescence of the flashing scales of the gold- 
tish and the ingenuousness of the flaxen-haired girl could 
hardly have been better expressed.” 

In San Francisco and in Los 
Liszniewska was very much feted, being the guest of honor 
on many occasions. After her second appearance with the 
Symphony a reception was given for her at the home of 


Angeles especially, Mme. 


Mrs. Walter Bliss, which brought together over a hundred 
of the most prominent musical and society people in San 
Francisco. Just before leaving for.the East, Madame Lisz- 


niewska was invited by Mrs, Artie Mason Carter, a former 
pupil of hers in Vienna; to be one of her guests of honor 
and one of the speakers at a big luncheon for four-hundred 
people given at the Woman's Club in Hollywood, the other 
guests of honor being Mme. Elly Ney, Ursula Greville and 
Maude Allen. While in the West, demands for lessons dur- 
ing the coming summer were so numerous that arrangements 
were made by her manager, Alice Metcalf, for a five weeks’ 
master class at the Hollywood Women’s Club in August, 
following her regular six weeks’ course at the Sorosis Club 
in San Francisco which starts the middle of June. 


Balas Pupils Give Unusual Programs 
Clarice Balas played at the George Washington Celebra- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak Legion in Cleveland, and accord- 
ing to one of the critics she held her audience spellbound 
and made a powerful and touching impression with her own 
composition dedicated to the Czecho-Slovak Legionnaires. It 


is an improvisation, for left hand alone, on three Czecho- 
Slovak national anthems. Miss Balas also was heard in 
compositions by MacDowell, Dvorak and Smetana. Sev 


eral encores were requested and graciously granted by the 
pianist. 

The Balas pupils’ recitals this season have been very suc- 
cessful and the audiences enthusiastic. The first program 


was made up of compositions by Mac Dowe ll and Leschetizky 
and the second included works by Bach and Chopin. The 
next program is scheduled for April 16. Among the pupils 
who took part in the first two recitals were Louise Kemsies 
Lucille Herzbrun, Alberta Schaefer, Alvaretta West, Edward 


Pfleger, Louise Houck, Beatrice Kreici, Ross Ettari, Anne 
Taborsky, Marjorie Moyer, Mrs. I. H. Green, Dorothy 
Krause, Paul Wilkinson and Jennie Cushing. 


Alvaretta West made her debut recently at the Statler 
Hotel concert of the Cleveland Fortnightly Club and was 
well received. Ross Ettari is scheduled for a recital in 
Youngstown, Ohio, this month, and Anne Tabrosky will play 
for the Fortnightly Student section on March 26. Marjorie 
Moyer, another gifted Balas artist, gave a half hour radio 
program on March 8. 


Perfield Chalk Talks 

Effa Ellis Perfield announces 
Talks, on Musical Pedagogy, Rhythm 
How to Unfold Music in the Heart Through the Heart of 
Music, versus, Intellectual Music Through Solfeggio, Do, 
Re, Mi, Intervals, Numbers, Neutral Syllables and Melodic 
Patterns, on Thursday evenings, April 15, 22 and 29, at eight 


Constructive Chalk 
and Sight Singing: 


three 





o'clock, at her 










“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 
others within radio distance of 


WRNY, 258 Meters 


(The Roosevelt, New York) 









the Musicat Courter has established a 
bi-weekly service through that station. 


Every MONDAY and THURSDAY 
morning at 11:30 a. m. the Musicar 
CouRIER goes on the air for fifteen min- 
utes (H. Osgood, Associate Editor, 
announcing) to give you the latest news 
about concerts, artists and the musical 
world in general. 





















New York studios, 121 Madison Avenue 






Chere will be an open forum at the close of each talk. 
Among the many activites of Effa Ellis Perfield normal 
teachers was a piano recital given by Leila Munsell, of 






Muskogee, Okla., at the Little Theater on March 1 
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Composers Responding to 

Over sixty string quartet manuscripts from all parts of th 
world have been received by Frank Frost in the prize com 
petition initiated by him for the Ojai Valley Festival of 
Chamber Music, to be held in April in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
under the auspices of himself and Mrs. F. S. Coolidge. The 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco has been engaged 
as the official organization of the festival, and to them has 
been allotted the task of the tryouts of these works for the 


other judges and themselves. There will be a first hte 
second prize and honorable mention accorded to the thre 

best works in order of their merit. The prize-winner will 
receive its initial performance on the last day of the festival 


at the hands of the Chamber Music Society of San Francise 
These artists, who have just completed a transcontinental 
tour, were the creators also of Howard Hanson’s much dis 


cussed string quartet at the Library of Congress Festival 
of Chamber Music last October in Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. Frost and Mrs. Coolidge are fortunate in securing them 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren to Go Abroad 

Frederic Warren, well known teacher of singing, will 
be at his New York studio until June 15, after which he 
and Mrs. Warren leave for a six weeks’ tour abroad, visiting 
London, Paris, Munich, Berlin, and Copenhaget They 
will return to New York on August 9 
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Samaroff, in her role of critic, has pleased 
Evening Post so much that her re 
1926-27 is announced. 


will return to the con 


Olga 
the readers of the 
engagement tor the season of 
It is likely, however, that she 


the following season, 


cert stage 


= 
ir, recovering from a recent opera- 
credited by a London daily with being “a 
witty man” on the strength of the following : “Genius 
is said by most people to be an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. But a many youthful musical 
geniuses seem to think it consists in an infinite capac- 
ity for giving pains!” Remember—Sir Edward was 
trom an operation. 


Sir Edward Ele 


tion, 18 


prin x] 


recove!l ing 


If any further evidence was required of necessity 
Metropolitan Opera House, it was fur- 
nished ten days when a reviewer of the New 
York World commented on the novelty of perform; 
ing Siegfried without the dragon; the answer being 
that from The World’s seats it was quite impossible 
to see the dragon, was stationed at the 
corner of the Was present in 


ota new 


ago, 


because he 
rear though he 
person and lively and terrifying as ever. 


stage, 


program of one of the young 
people’s concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, given under the direction of Victor Kolar, and 
it struck us as being a real program for young people. 
Strauss’ Dragon-Fly, Czibulka’s Fly-Minuet, Ochs’ 
Humorous Variations on a German Folk-Song in the 
manner of composers, and Haydn’s Fare- 
well Symphony. A young person could really en- 
joy this, in contrast to some of the programs which 
Walter Damrosch, for instance, offers for young 
people. 


The 


cy le. 


We happened on the 


several 


Metropolitan has now 
excellent individual 
stand out mass, but on the 
formances cannot be ranked higher than seventy or 
so on the scale of 100, partly due to the fact that the 
management wak obliged to contend with the present 
epidemic of “flu” among the singers, and allow some 
to sing who should not have appeared. Why not in- 
corporate the Ring in the regular repertory and give 
it at least twice a year? Its drawing powers have 
been proved. But before doing so, there should be, 
first of all, strenuous rehearsal; secondly, a lot of 
new scenery; and thirdly, an entire revision of the 
lighting plot. The Ring this year was pervaded by 


concluded its Ring 
performances 
whole the per- 


Some 
from the 
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a series of darknesses which often left the singers 
and their actions practically invisible. 


menstallpasionalee 

Mary Garden sailed for Europe last week, and 
made two important announcements before her de- 
parture: She will take sun baths along the Riviera, 
and cigars are an evil smelling nuisance. Mean- 
while, American daily journalism and front page 
ecitors—to say nothing of our reading public—are 
abidingly amazing institutions, 


— 
Next week the Musicat Courier will publish a 
complete list of the pupils of the late Theodore 
lLeschetizky, famous teacher of pianists. The list 
is made from the day books of Leschetizky himself, 
and is presumed to contain the names of every pupil 
who received lessons from the master in the half 
century of his teaching career. 
aes 
The Society for the | ublication of American Music 
announces that the works to be published this year 
are a string quartet by Frederic Jacobi and a Sonata 
Pastorale for oboe and piano by David Stanley Smith. 
Jacobi's quartet is based on Indian themes and has 
heen selected to represent America at the Zurich 
Festival of the International Society for Contempo- 
Music. 


Next Saturday evening, at the Manhattan Opera 
Riccardo Stracciari will sing the role of 
Tosea for the first time in New York. 
New York has been brought up for many, many 
years on the Scotti rendition of this role, and it will 
be most interesting to see what this premiere Italian 
baritone of the present day, still at the height of his 
powers, will make of this striking character. 


Tary 


}louse, 
Scarpia in 


Some of Stravinsky’s proceedings in getting his 
works before the public are rather ridiculous. Re- 
cently he played the piano in an arrangement, made 
by himself, for piano, violin and clarinet of the score 
of L’Histoire du Soldat. Stravinsky himself does 
not seem to be sure whether his later music is flesh 
nor fowl, and can you blame him? If he had stuck 
to the paths of Le Rossignol and Petrushka, what a 
masterpiece he might have evolved by this time! 


San Francisco promise s to be the next city to have 
a course of Summer Symphony Concerts. The 
scheme as at present discussed is to have the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra play about thirty 
concerts during ten weeks (in June, July, and Au- 
gust) in the Civic Auditorium, in Berkeley and in 
Palo Alto, the concerts at the latter two cities being 
in the open air. The idea is to have the conducting 
shared between Alfred Hertz and guest conductors 
who will be engaged jointly with the Hollywood Bowl 
Association. 


Last Sunday evening, Beniamino Gigli celebrated 
his thirty-sixth birthday by giving a reception, which 
brought together a large number of persons promi- 
nent in the musical and social world of New York. 
Mr. Gigli, still with his best years ahead of him, 
occupies an enviable position in the very first rank 
of operatic artists of today. He came here only six 
or seven years ago, quite unheralded, and, like all 
true artists, ever a diligent student notwithstanding 
his successes, has become a prime favorite not only 
with operatic audiences, but also with the concert 
going public all over the United States. The Musi- 
CAL COURIER wishes him many more brilliant years 
of his enviable career ! 

—é 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler, concluding his 
notably successful season as leader of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, will sail for home on 
April 3. The final two New York concerts of the 
orchestra—the students’ concert on that same eve- 
ning and the Sunday afternoon concert following— 
will, one hears, be conducted by Fritz Reiner, the 
Cincinnati Symphony conductor, very favorably 
known here through his appearances at the Stadium 
concerts. And speaking of the Stadium concerts, 
Willem van Hoogstraten will lead them for five 
weeks out of the eight, with three guest conductors 
appearing for one week each: Frederick Stock, 
Nicolai Sokoloff and Henry Hadley. 


second 


A year ago the Musicat Courter published first 


and exclusively the news that a summer trip abroad 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra was contemplated. 
Originally planned for this summer, it has been post- 
poned a year on account of the necessity of the or- 
chestra remaining at home as part of the musical 
forces of the Sesquicentennial Exhibition, which 
opens June 1; but unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens, Stokowski and his men will invade Europe in 
the spring of 1927 as soon as the regular season here 
closes. A special guarantee fund of $150,000 is re- 
garded as necessary to underwrite the trip. Ninety 
thousand dollars of that has already been subscribed, 
so the project seems assured. 
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Patriotism 


It is queer how patriotism works in America. 
It sometimes seems as if new Americans were 
more patriotic than old. Or is it that it “pays” 
to be patriotic when you are newP Anyhow, it 
looks that way when one reads that some for- 
eigners are hastening to take out their papers so 
as to be able to compete as citizens in prizes for 
American music and American artists! It is 
our by no means humble opinion that there are 
no Americans in this sense except born Ameri- 
cans. We use the oft-repeated argument: If 
Richard Strauss were to come over here and 
live long enough to be naturalized would he 
write American music? Of course not! The 
thing is absurd on the face of it. The only per- 
son who can write American music is a born 
American. 


But how about playing American music? That 
is quite another matter and it shames us to rec- 
ognize that some of the most valiant supporters 
of our music are foreigners—or those who have 
foreign-sounding names. For instance, we have 
before us a program hailing from Los Angeles— 
the Zaphad Trio, the Stoloff String Quartet. 
Here are the names of the members: Claire 
Mellonino, Morris Stoloff, Nicholas Ochi Albi, 
George Benkert, Philip Kahgan. The program 
consists of works by Mrs. Beach, Claude Mad- 
den, Chadwick and Cadman—all Americans, 


That is fine. Let it not be supposed for a mo- 
ment that we do not fully recognize the service 
that is being done by these musicians with for- 
eign names. E. Robert Schmitz, too, a French- 
man, persistently plays American works, and 
he does it with perfect sincerity because he 
thinks they are good works. Saminsky causes 
American works to be produced, conducting or 
arranging concerts for their presentation. And 
there are many other foreign residents of Amer- 
ica who are doing us the same service. 

Also there are some Americans who are doing 
it. But the Americans are not nearly numerous 
enough. Every American musician ought to be 
putting out all of his force, talent and influence 
in this regard. And, especially, the backers of 
our opera houses and symphony orchestras 
should insist upon foreign conductors giving 
American works. But they don’t.. And they 
probably won't. 


It must be acknowledged, however, that some 
Americans who are giving American works are 
rather careless in their selections. If there are 
no really first class American works, why give 
any at all? If there are any really good Ameri- 
can works, why not seek them out and give 
them P 


One of the difficulties certainly lies with our 
publishers, who refuse to publish much difficult 
American music and publish almost no Ameri- 
can music of considerable length. That there 
are such compositions we personally very well 
know, and we also know that some of it has been 
refused publication because it is too difficult to 
be likely to “pay.” 

Publishers are in business, of course, for the 
sake of making money. Some of them publish 
a few things that are unlikely ever to bring in 
worth-while returns. But what, after all, is the 
reason such music is unlikely to bring returns? 
Simply because artists will not play it. And if 
artists will not play it, the public will not buy it. 


It is not by any means a fact that people only 
buy what they can play or sing; the public buys 
quantities of music just to fool with. It is also 
not by any means a fact that a really good thing, 
even of the popular sort, will “go” unless it is 
launched. Cadman’s first great hit, At Dawn- 
ing, lay on the shelves for several years until a 
noted singer began to use it, when its sale jumped 
to a million. There are many amateurs who 
buy difficult music because they have heard it 
somewhere and want to have it. Much of it is 
far beyond average ability of performance, but 
it is bought all the same. 

American music would be bought if it were 
printed and played. But most of it is not printed 
and very little of it is played. And we natives 
ought to be ashamed, to blush with real mortifi- 
cation, every time we see a foreign name at- 
tached to a performance of a work by a native 
American. 

When are we going to wake upP Will the 
day ever come when the native will feel that it 
is his duty to give his patronage to the works of 
the native and the art of the native? 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


During my recent short trip abroad, the desire 
overcame me one day in Paris, to run over to Berlin 
where I had spent student years before. the war. 
Even the prospect of a night and a day in that most 
uncomfortable of all sleeping car contrivances, the 
wagon-lit, did not deter me from undertaking the 
journey. 

Every moment of the travelling was interesting, 
from the fleeting glimpse of the battle areas about 
Maubeuge and St. Quentin—with certain holed roofs 
and battered walls as advertised for tourists—until 
the train drew into sobered and serious Berlin. 

With great wonderment and noticeable suspicion, 
the conductor watched me manipulate my _ little 
American typewriter most of the way, and finally 
asked if I were the secretary of the great Polish 
diplomat who was on the train. 

The following jottings came under my fingers as 
a series of window reportings, and I am leaving 
them in their crude typed form, without elaboration 
or adornment: 

Raining all the time—heavy spring rains, with 
evidences everywhere of the recent floods. Plenty of 
growing fields, however, with rich green grass in 
abundance. The agriculture bears a prosperous look. 
The peasants have no time for the aftermath of war. 
The city breeds the politicians, the country feeds 
them. All the wealth of France is in its provinces. 
A great Paris banker told me that the North of 
France is able, all alone, to pay the entire war debt of 
the nation.... All the train crew are wondrously 
polite, in contrast to my last visit to Germany when 
war wounds still were smarting.... When the con- 
ductor came for tickets he remarked: “So sorry to 
trouble you.” In the dining car the seats were occu- 
pied, but the steward said, “You’re an American, 
aren't you? I'll find a place for you;” and he pushed 
a chair to a table already full. All the dishes were 
passed twice and even three times to the patrons. . . . 
Meals excellent but German coffee still seems to be 
made according to Mark Twain’s recipe of the long 
ago.... No “Verboten” signs anywhere. Instead, 
the placards read: “It is requested ;” or “It is sug- 
gested urgently,” etc..... I could not write long- 
hand if I desired, as the train wobbles dreadfully. 
The roadbeds, the conductor tells me, have not yet 
been restored to their pre-war efficiency, but will be 
the next thing to be perfected by the Government... . 

Interesting to observe the great number of Doli- 
chocephalic, or blonde types, at the stations.... Saw 
no English soldiers (there are only a few left, at 
Wiesbaden) and only one French trooper. He was 
at the station in Diiren, pushing a wheelbarrow filled 
with waste.... The fields before coming to Cologne 
are neat, tilled, orderly. After Aix-la-Chappelle, 
where they used to have the big annual Nether- 
Rhenish music festivals, the factories are in evidence, 
with smokestacks belching, cranes and derricks ac- 
tive, hordes of workmen, and train sidings filled with 
loading and unloading freight cars. Everywhere 
cases, bales, packages-piled up.. .. Two dismantled 
cannon lying in a field. 

The big bridge across the Rhine, at Cologne, still 
called Hohenzollern Bridge, decorated with statues of 
the monarchs of that dynasty. The imperishably 
beautiful Cathedral is hard by the railroad tracks, 
necessitating no stay in Cologne to see it, at least 
from the outside. Ages of history crowd the mind 
as one looks at the receding Cologne. It is the place, 
too, where Beethoven made his first public appear- 
ance as a pianist, at the age of eight, almost a century 
and a half ago.... Duesseldorf appears. Heine was 
born there. The station filled with people, some sort 
of delegation or convention, for they wear badges. 
The people much better dressed than three years 
ago. Shoes instead of slippers. Clothes look new. 
Everyone wearing a hat. Former glum silence and 
preoccupied look replaced by friendly faces, smiles, 
chattering.... Country roads crowded with auto 
busses, some of unmistakably American make... . 
All the railroad workers wear military puttees, prob- 
ably relics. 

Essen a beehive of work. The Krupp works seeth- 
ing, foundries and factories in visible operation. 
Literally turning the swords into ploughshares, and 
other useful articles.... Had marvelous Munich 
beer at a small station, where it was brought to the 
train on rolling buffets, and sold by two diminutive 
Briinnhildes with long flaxen braids coiled on the 
head like pale buns.... Big sign near Hannover 
station, ““W. Gertz, Pianos.”.... Made aware all the 
time on the train, that German railroads now seem to 
be run for the convenience, and not the annoyance, 
of the patrons..... Many football fields, and run- 
ning tracks in evidence, a new departure for Deutsch- 


land....Magdeburg, not far from Berlin, reminds 
me that I saw Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” there 
long before it was produced in New York.... Read- 
ing Arnold Bennett’s charming “Paris Nights,” | 
came across this passage: “Can any nation be really 
musical which does not listen chiefly to its own 
music ?’”,,.. 
eRe 

After only a few hours in Berlin, I came to the 
conclusion, that while the average Frenchman loves 
haricots verts more than Honegger, and knows more 
about vin blanc than about Vincent d’Indy, the ave 
rage German certainly knows and loves his Bach, 
Beethoven, and Wagner. Not that he neglects his 
food and drink, however. It still plays an important 
role in his life, as is proved by the crowded cafés at 
all hours of the morning, afternoon and night. 

Most of the persons I met the first day in Berlin, 
asked me whether I had heard Alban Berg’s new 
opera, “Wozzek.” C. Hooper Trask, Berlin business 
representative of the Musica Courter, asked me. 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, Berlin correspondent of the 
Musica Courter, asked me. Others asked me. In 
pure self defense, I went to hear “Wozzek’’ that 
same evening, at the State Opera House, as the guest 
of the management. And let me mention that I sat 
in the centre balcony box, (formerly the imperial 
loge) and occupied the same seat in which | had seen 
the Kaiser reposing his august person during the 
days when I used to be a student in Berlin. The 
other outward trappings, too, were different. Gone 
the glittering uniforms, waving plumes, evening dress, 
and other formalities, The audience looked drab and 
unexciting, and I counted exactly two men in dinner 
jackets and one in a swallow tail coat. It was a 
highly musical audience, however, as I gathered from 
the shreds of conversation during the pauses. No 
social urge drove those people to the opera. They 
went there to hear music. 

nre 

As Dr. Leichtentritt has told you in detail about 
“Wozzek,” I need not go into critical writing. Berg 
was one of the early Schénberg pupils, and he is the 
first to put that modernist’s methods into opera. 
They suit the stark socialistic drama of Btichner to 
a nicety. Strangely enough, while the Berlin music 
lovers still hold their ears figuratively in the face of 
such an “ugly” score as Berg’s I rather enjoyed it 
and thought many of its pages positively attractive. 
That is what the modernistic composers’ concerts in 
New York have done for me. 

The staging of “Wozzek” was highly original, 
consisting of sections of scenes, indicated impression 
istically. Erich Kleiber, in the conductor’s chair, 
did wonders with the music. He is an orchestral force 
of the first order, an amazing executive and inter- 
preter. 

an 

The State Opera House, formerly the Imperial 
Opera House, remains a gem architecturally and 
acoustically. It is a lovely bijou of a theater. Another 
familiar sight that I encountered was the eating and 
drinking between the acts. Most of the auditors 
bought sandwiches, others carried their own, wrapped 
in paper, and nearly everybody drank beer. The 
spectacle threw a funnier light than ever on our own 
Prohibition. 

ere 

In seeking for things military, I saw during my 
four days in Berlin, exactly eight soldiers, one offi- 
cer, and no goosestep. 

» 

At present Germany has twenty-four political par- 
ties and some day a foreigner may be able to find 
out what they are. 

| a nd 

Prior to my “Wozzek” experience, I visited Dr. 
Leichtentritt’s studio, where he was kind enough to 
initiate me into the mysteries of Berg’s piano score. 
It is a terrifying collection of apparently unrelated 
keys, and the only triad discernible occurred near the 
end of the book, where I was able to diagnose a D 
minor chord. Dr. Leichtentritt and his delightful and 
highly cultured mother told me much of the misery 
which Berlin artists still are suffering. The painters 
and sculptors in particular, have no commercial out 
let for their activities. There is a kitchen at the Altes 
Schloss (Old Palace) where food is given out daily 
to impoverished professionals. 

ere 

Dr. Leichtentritt is not only a highly competent 
critic but also a prolific creator. He writes music in 
large forms, and has published a number of books. 
His latest volume, of 870 pages, is an exhaustive 
study of Handel, published by the Deutsche Verlags 
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Anstalt of Stuttgart and Berlin. The work will be 
translated into English shortly by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. It took five years for Dr. Leichten- 
tritt to make his Handel researches, assort his ma 
terial and bring it to paper, Another important book 
by him is called Analyses of Chopin’s Piano Works. 
The review covers all the compositions except the 
two concertos. Dr. Leichtentritt says that his Chopin 
book is not for amateurs, but for readers who ark 
sensitive to the finer points of form, facture and hat 
mony, in the works of the Polish master. 

Asked how his book compared with Huneker’s in 
purpose, Dr. Leichtentritt answered: “His is a rhap- 
sody, mine is a study.” Just before leaving the studio, 
I discovered a huge tome lying on the piano, and my 
host confessed shyly that it was his new opera, 
esther, which he hopes to present at the State Opera. 

RnR eR 

American publishers should get after the English 
ing rights of Leichtentritt’s Chopin. It is issued by 
Max Hesse, of Berlin. 

SS Rss 

C. Hooper Trask’s company was enjoyed at his 
Charlottenburg home, where he gave me a compre 
hensive survey of commercial and political condi 
tions in present-day Germany, information which he 
has at his fingers’ ends. Mr. Trask also is thoroughly 
conversant with musical affairs in Berlin, and i: 
acquainted with everyone in tonal circles. Americans 
who have any kind of musical designs upon the Ger 
man capital, would do well to look up Mr, Trask, a 
gentleman of breeding, knowledge, and rare amia 
bility. 

\ 

One of the regrets to be recorded is that I did not 
see genial and energetic Mrs. Hermann Wolff, widow 
of the famous concert director who founded the 
bureau that still dominates the musical affairs of 
Central Europe. Mr. Simon, of the firm, also was 
not in evidence, owing to his presence in America. 
However, I was fortunate enough to find another 
partner, Erich Sachs, with whom T had a long and 
instructive talk. He gave a vivid picture of the con 
trast between the musical conditions during the war, 
and now. At this moment, Mr. Sachs explained, 
everything is satisfactory. Everywhere throughout 
the country concerts and operas are being patronized 
liberally, and in some cases the artists reap rich indi 
vidual rewards. The recent Heifetz recitals in Ber 
lin brought remarkable returns, considering that the 
violinist had not been heard there since his childhood. 

It was surprising to learn from Mr. Sachs also that 
Russia now is looming large as a consumer of the 
best musical offerings. “They desire only great art, 
ists,” my informant went on, “and they are willing: 
to pay big prices for them. Contracts with Russian 
impresarios are kept by them with the utmost faith 
fulness. All the artists we have sent there recently 
came back with enthusiastic reports about their excel, 
lent treatment, and about the good food, prompt train 
service, comfortable hotels, and general cleanliness 
and prosperity.” 

Mr. Sachs, like nearly every one else in musical 
Berlin, was intensely interested to know how New 
York had received the German conductors, Walter, 
Klemperer, and Furtwangler. 

rn 

It was amusing to be told about the hectic days of 
financial inflation in Berlin, when it was forbidden to 
buy or sell dollars, and our money used to be boot 
legged in cellars, in little back rooms behind the cafes 
and restaurants, and in every other obscure nook 

nn nd 

“What is the feeling toward American students if 
Berlin?” I asked a prominent teacher. ‘‘We feel that 
we would like to have those thousands of earnest 
young men and women with us again,” was the reply, 
delivered with unfeigned sincerity i 

nem, 

verything American is popular in Berlin, with 
jazz and cocktails easily in the lead 
our nation which are gradually demoralizing all those 
persons in Europe who have the time to become ad 
dicts. Revues with 
the theaters. \t 
midnight revue 
burlesque of Prohibition 
ladies of other days 


two products of 


\merican leanings predominate in 
the Kurftirsten Theater | 
consisting of a screaming, 
The bulky Berlin chorus 
no longer exist The merry 
merries are almost Ziegfeldian in limb proportions, 
and quite so in degree of nudity 
course, have vanished entirely from the stage 

| nn nd 

At the Deutsches Kiinstlertheater I saw Paganin,, 
the new operetta by Lehar, a delightful and well given 
production. The Germans have a queer notion that 
operetta primarily is meant to be sung, and so the 
management engaged Richard Tauber and Vera 
Schwartz, both from the State Opera, to do the lead- 
The pair are a joy to anyone accustomeal 


saw a 
comical 


Stor kings, ol 


: j 
female 
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the chanting and speaking methods of light opera 
| Tauber won a dozen encores 
finished style in the song, How 
Il Love to | the Women. Lehar’s music, whil« 
attract! 1 times, is hybrid in form and style, 
alternating between grand opera and operetta. He 
t the ability, however, to put an irresistible 
melancholy into his waltzes. The libretto is 
the story of Paganini’s life, but deals with an 
at an Italian Ducal court, where the violinist 
Duche become enmeshed in a very spicy 
The “big Paganini’s 
n Witches’ Dance, through which he 
heart of the Duchess, after she had 
his arrest at the Court concert because 
with the leading lady at the Ducal 
America knew who 
a success in this 


ingers in our lan 
with his delicate 


nsode 
and the 


” ° 
scene is 


If enough persons in 


ini was, the piece myht be 
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Phere special exhibitions of painting and 
culpture in Berlin \n extraordinarily good col 
lection of etchings was housed in the former palace 
x-Crown Prince 
| an nd 


Schnabel do some of 


were five 


his scholarly 
piano playing, at a Sunday noon 
is a style peculiarly and beautifully 


\rtur 


blimate d 


rere 
, please note: Arnold Schonberg arrived 
to take charge of the Master 
the Academy of Arts. 


VModernists 


i! Berlin recently 


schoo! Composition, at 


limes do change! 
> 6 od 
(for whose truth I do not vouch) reached 
that Fugen d’Albert suffered a slight 
stroke not long ago. 
| an en 
\n uplifting evening was spent in hearing the Ger- 
man version of No, No, Nanette (somewhat more 
robustious in humor than the American copy) with 
Irene in the title role. In private life Miss 
lalasty is Mrs. Hans Bartsch, wife of the well known 
New York playbroker. Miss Palasty was the life of 
the party, what with her good looks, youthful spright 
liness and uncommonly resilient dancing. She would 
be another Mizzi Hajos for some venturesome New 
York theatrical impresario 
rre 
War memories were aroused when I saw signs 
which call Benedictine, “Convent Liquor”; and refer 
to ¢ “Burnt Wine.” 
nere”e 
\Ibert Stahl, formerly connected with G. Schir- 
mer, of New York, has two fully stocked music shops 
of his own in Berlin. His many American friends 
will be glad to learn that he is in excellent health and 
spirits. Looking over his new material I was particu- 
larly interested in a collection just issued, of the com- 
i Frederick the Great, consisting of 
twenty-five sonatas for flute and piano, and four con- 
certos for flute, string orchestra, and clavier. Georges 
Barrére might like to make one of those concertos do 
its premiére in the New World. 
er 
The only American publications I saw in music 
shop windows were the MusicaL Courter, and two 
volumes of Alberto Jonas’ Master School of Modern 
Piano Playing and Virtuosity. 
a nd 
Chaplin and Fairbanks films rule the movie thea- 
ters 


\ rumor 


Berlin 


Palasty 


ovnac as 


positions of 


rer 
No pictures of the ex-Kaiser were visible any- 
where, but | noticed many of Hindenburg. 
rere 
Phe price of theater and concert tickets in Berlin 
is about the same as in New York. 
rere 
Boxing exhibitions are a further sign of the per- 
fidious American invasion in the German capital. 
er 
They challenge us, however, by putting enormous 
advertisements on the outside of their street cars. 
er 
Ata bookshop I observed a volume on marriage, 
which gave the views of twenty-four well known 
authors. The list had German, English, French, Rus- 
sian, Italian, Belgian, Dutch, Danish, Polish and 
Scandinavian authors—but not one American author. 
What are Americans supposed to know about mar- 
riage anyway ? 
mre 
Steinway & Sons is represented in Berlin with its 
own handsome warerooms, in charge of Arthur Back- 
heus, and that urbane gentleman not only showed me 
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through the establishment but also gave me a demon- 
stration of the new Welte-Mignon reproducing organ, 
a huge and redoubtable instrument. Max R. Mueller, 
Steinway representative in Hamburg, was in confer- 
ence with Mr. Backhaus when I called. 
a 3 
On one of the car windows of the elevated city 
railroad I read a half obliterated sign that brought a 
reminiscent war shudder: ““This compartment re- 
served for the seriously wounded.” 
| a 
D’Albert’s operas hold their own in Germany. 
Tiefland and Die Toten Atuugen were in the local 
repertory the week I was in Berlin. 
eee 
The windows of the transatlantic steamship offices, 
with their alluring models, maps, and sailing plans, 
attracted great crowds of curious gazers. In most 
faces one could read a distinct expression of adven- 
turous longing, and the conversations overheard indi- 
cated a similar state of mind. 
Ree 
It was thrilling to see the Air Mail boxes and read 
thereon: “Letters accepted for aeroplane delivery to 
all the German cities, and to Finland, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Siberia, China, Austria, Hungary, and Persia.” 
nme 
Marek Weber, the excellent musical director at 
the Hotel Adlon, held out as long as he could against 
jazz, but at last succumbed, and now is an effective 
exponent of the ubiquitous style. ““I was getting to 
feel too lonely,” he declared, in explanation. 
nme 
The Adlon, by the way, is a hostelry of the highest 
class, where every courtesy is extended to Americans. 
Its cuisine, service, and room comforts are unex- 
celled, and the location, Unter den Linden, is the 
best in Berlin. If this sounds like advertisement, it 
is at least deserved. 
nme 


Katharine Goodson, favorite of American audi- 


ences, was due in Berlin for a recital on March 8. 
a 
Not that the rest of the world doesn’t know it, but 
before leaving Berlin I decided that a nation which 
takes art as seriously as Germany does, and whose 
smallest cities continue in spite of their present pov- 
erty, to subvention opera houses and symphony or- 


chestras, is culturally healthy to the very core and 
sooner or later must resume its former important 
place as a leader in the ways of the highest civiliza- 
tion. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Te eewees 
OPERATIC SPECULATIONS 

Since it has become a fashion about this time of the 
year to speculate about the deficit of the Chicago 
Civic Opera for the next season, the writer believes 
that the losses will again be a flat $400,000. It has 
been rumored in Chicago that the losses this season, 
though officially announced as four hundred thousand, 
were far in excess of that huge sum and that one of 
the officials had had to reach inte his own pocket. 
This may or may not be true, but the fact semains 
that the Chicago Civic Opera is losing a great deal of 
money—much more, probably, than any other operatic 
enterprise in the world. 

Looking forward at this time to the coming season, 
one cannot see how the Chicago Civic Opera will lose 
less money in the future than it has since the com- 
pany has been run by semi-professionals. During the 
Campanini regime the losses were, in comparison 
with those of today practically nil. This was due to 
the fact that the late maestro knew the operatic game 
from A to Z. He knew the intrinsic value of stars 
and paid them accordingly. It was he who said to 
a world renowned tenor: “Your art is priceless. We 
should pay you at least $3,000 a performance. You 
are getting $1200—and as you are not a drawing card, 
we are paying vou already far in excess of your box- 
office value.” It was the same Campanini who also 
stated that an operatic manager should have no per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, but should pay much attention 
to what reliable critics wrote about an opera or an 
artist before repeating the opera or giving the artist 
many chances. He also said: “A manager must also 
consider the public’s likes and dislikes. We have now 
in the company a singer whom I personally consider 
a second-rater, but the public thinks differently and. 
though in this instance the critics agree with me, I 
give the public what it wants.” 

It has been stated that it was much cheaper to 
operate an opera company fifteen years ago than it 
is today. Why? The stars of the Chicago Civic 
Opera have not raised their fees very much in the 
last decade. The value of the dollar has decreased 
about forty per cent; thus, a singer who was paid 
$1,000 a night ten years ago should be paid $1,400 
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today, but to one who knows the salary of every 
artist of the Chicago Opera, the raise has not been on 
a forty per cent basis. True, the salaries of the sing- 
ers, as Mr. Insull himself stated, is not the principal 
outlay of such a big organization. Many other ex- 
penditures come first; but again in those various de- 
partments one has to know the intrinsic value of what 
is purchased. Many an opera singer has bought— 
at exorbitant prices—yellow diamonds and later, 
when desirous of selling them, has been shocked at 
the offers made by reputable jewelers. Indeed, it is 
said that the late Cleofonte Campanini himself, though 
he knew a great deal about opera, knew little about 
the intrinsic value of diamonds, as his wife found out 
when trying to dispose of some of them (at a great 
loss) after the maestro’s death. 

Silk tights, wigs, boots, require expert purchasers, 
as, after all, salesmen often take advantage of. easy 
marks, or at least of men and women who are not 
bargain hunters, or who do not know the real value 
of articles. There are very few musicians who can 
detect the difference between an original painting and 
a copy—and we know of some instances where a 
musician prefers a copy to the original. There is 
nothing wrong with that musician. He is not an 
expert and to him a crack made by the ravages of 
time in the canvas marred one of Da Vinci’s master- 
pieces and he had in his drawing room a copy of that 
painting which he had purchased for $200, and which 
he considered far more valuable than the original, 
which hung in one of the churches in his home town. 
He had asked the artist to make the painting look 
new and not as old as the canvas in the church. 

This is the day of specialists. Mediocre talent is 
difficult to find nowadays, in art as well as in business. 
Men and women have made such great progress that 
one must be an expert to make his mark in this world, 
and to manage an opera company, though no more 
difficult than to manage anything else, requires ex- 
perts in that line. 

Gatti-Casazza is an expert. Conried was not. The 
late Cleofonte Campanini was an expert. Herbert M. 
Johnson is not, and this is written without any axe 
to grind nor fault to find with Mr. Johnson. What 
is said here about the management of the Chicago 
Civic Opera could be written about many opera man- 
agers in Europe. Take the case of the late Carvalho, 
who for so many years managed so successfully the 
Paris Opéra Comique! He was later succeeded by 
a man called Paravey, and though the Paris Opéra 
Comique is a national theater and as such receives an 
allowance from the French Government, under that 
manager’s direction, the theater failed. Later on 
Carvalho was reappointed and again the Paris Opéra 
Comique knew days of prosperity. It was neither 
the singers nor the operas that were at fault during 
the Paravey régime, but the man himself, who, though 
an operatic singer, was not a manager. 

One is born an operatic manager, as one is born 
a conductor. Many learned and profound musicians 
have been and are second-rate conductors. It has 
been said openly in Chicago that Campanini was not 
a great musician. This may or may not be true, but 
in the last decade Chicago has not heard Aida, Pel- 
leas and Melisande, Falstaff, Thais, The Jewels of 
the Madonna, or the Barber of Seville as directed by 
Campanini. Here was a man who has left many 
friends in Chicago, even though the critics seem to 
have forgotten him, as little is written in the daily 
press about him; but he was a genius and a great 
trader. Campanini knew the intrinsic value of any- 
thing and everything pertaining to an opera house. 
He would cut one dollar here, save a thousand there ; 
he knew in advance what his budget would be and 
approximately what the deficit would be, even in a 
bad season, so that he directed his opera boat with the 
knowledge of a navigator, unafraid of the worst storm 
that might blow his way; and when one season the 
clouds of war made him fear too big losses for the 
Chicago Opera, he advised the good angels of the 
company not to have a season at all and to go into 
bankruptcy and that is how the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company came to pass on and be succeeded a year 
later by the Chicago Opera Association, which or- 
ganization lived as long as Campanini and has been 
succeeded by the Chicago Civic Opera, which is 
guided by several good pilots, but minus one great 
navigator. RENE Devries. 
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STRETCHING THE SNAKE 
Do you know that long, narrow strip of paper, 
technically known as the snake, on which opera 
companies print in advance a week’s repertory? This 
week the Metropolitan has the longest one in its his- 
tory. There are six regular performances, two extra 
matinees and a concert, including two double bills 
and one treble bill, so that the snake became a regular 

python, no less than thirty-six inches long, 
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Ww. A. C. ZERFFI ASKS DR. MARAFIOTI 
FOR PROOF 
New York, March 18, 1926. 
To the MusicaL CouriEr: 

It was with much interest that I read the review 
of Dr. P. M. Marafioti’s book, The New Vocal Art, 
which was published in the Musicat Courier of 
March 11. The opinions voiced therein as to the 
value of Dr. Marafioti’s “True Canto” will I feel 
sure coincide with those of many others who feel 
that his zeal as a reformer, which amounts at times 
almost to fanaticism, often outruns his knowledge. 
While there are various other inaccuracies con- 
‘tained in the book which cannot but call forth amaze- 
ment that one who so frequently invokes the name 
of science should flounder in a mire of emotional 
thinking which is so far removed from a truly sci- 
entific attitude as to be actually childish, I wish to 
speak particularly of the statement on page 201 of 
his book referring to the act of humming. The exact 
words are as follows: “There are sounds which can 
be produced even by the vibrations of the air alone 
in certain cavities which can adjust themselves only 
very slightly to different shapes, as in the case of 
humming, when correctly performed, that is, when 
produced exclusively in the different sections of the 
anterior nasal cavities. All the pitches of the range 
in such a case can be produced without perhaps the 
slightest co-operation of the vocal cords, humming 
being confined entirely to the masque. The author 
can hum entire phrases at any altitude (he really 
means pitch.—Editor) by using only the vibrations 
created in the nose, without being able to detect the 
vibrations of the vocal cords, which he doubts take 
any part. In fact, by pressing the nostrils, thus 
checking the vibrations of the nose, the humming 
ceases entirely; were it performed in the throat—in 
which case the vocal cords would produce the vibra- 
tions—the closing of the nose would not stop the 
formation of the sounds.” 

This from a man who as laryngologist and teacher 
of singing claims to understand the anatomy, physi- 
ology, and physics of the human voice! 

Now as one member of the vocal profession I wish 
to call upon Dr. Marafioti to supply proof that it is 
possible to hum without the use of the vocal cords! 
This proof can be given in the manner which may 
seem to him to be most advisable, either through 
personal demonstration, or through a really accurate 
explanation of what means he employs, or thinks he 
employs when humming in the “masque.” If he is 
unable to do this I shall take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that he go back to high school and take an 
elementary course in anatomy, physiology, and phy- 
sics before broadcasting any more infantile asser- 
tions as to the manner in which it is possible to pro- 
duce tones. It is bad enough to have the profession 
of singing littered with the opinions and beliefs of 
misguided musicians, but for a man who claims to 
be a scientist to add to the confusion by the_publi- 
cation of such pseudo-scientific nonsense is unpar- 
donable. 

Humming is not produced by a different mecha- 
nism than singing, the only difference being that while 
humming the mouth is closed. This prevents the 
escape of tone and air through the mouth, both pass- 
ing instead through the nostrils. With the mouth 
closed the sensations of sound are intensified in the 
nose. Pressing on the nostrils does not check the 
“vibrations of the nose” but stops the escape of air 
and prevents the vocal cords from being vibrated ; 
tone thereupon ceases. Thus the very act which 
proves that the vocal cords originated vocal sound 
is taken by Dr. Marafioti to prove the contrary! 
Need more be said? 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Wiiutam A. C. Zerrrt. 
scheint anietaens 
CIGARS 

Mme. Jeritza brought suit for $25,000 against two 
of the thousands of Cohen Brothers in the Bronx, 
cigar manufacturers, whom she accuses of misusing 
her name and her picture, in exploiting the brand 
of cigar manufactured by them which they called 
“La Jeritza.” 

The defendants, she alleges, have violated her 
right of privacy and have made large profits through 
the violation. Also she seeks an injunction “restrain- 
ing the defendants from further use of her name and 
an accounting to discover whether she is not entitled 
to more than the exemplary and actual damages 
claimed.” She also claims Cohen Brothers’ cigar 
has thrust “unwelcome publicity” on her. What 
kind of publicity is unwelcome to an artist? 

This leads to the question: What kind of a cigar 
is the La Jeritza? Is it from Havana or Connecti- 
cut? Also what is the price of it? A real Havana 
corona at thirty-five cents would not appear to us 
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“unwelcome publicity.” If, however, the Messrs. 
Cohen are attempting to supply what the late Vice- 
President Marshall described as “America’s great- 
est need,” a good five-cent cigar, the famous diva 
might indeed feel just resentment at her name being 
attached to an odoriferous article such as that. 

Other opera singers have been similarly distin- 
guished without protest on their part, though per- 
haps their permission was asked in advance. There 
has existed for many years the Caruso cigar, large, 
fat, round and excellent. There is also on the mar- 
ket a Gigli cigar which has a most elaborate band 
but poorer tobacco. Certain singers are still more 
closely allied with cigars. There is a Metropolitan 
baritone, for instance, who was for years (and as 
far as we know still is), interested in manufacturing 
some of the most breath-taking cigars that were ever 
presented to us, a mere parody on what cigars should 
be. 

wicca epimasi 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA’S OPERA 
SEASON IN HAVANA 

When Andres de Segurola takes his company to 
Havana in May for its season of opera there, the 
roster of artists will include six American women 
singers out of a total of nine. A real boom for 
American artists. But Mr. de Segurola has always 
fostered, it would seem, the cause of young native 
singers, for two years ago he went down to Mexico 
with a company headed by that fine singing-actress, 
Alice Gentle, and with Joseph Royer also occupying 
a prominent place in the company. It is no news 
that Andres de Segurola is a clever business man 
and even was, when he was filling twelve consecu- 
tive seasons at the Metropolitan Opera House as 
leading basso, and still before that while singing 
throughout Europe. He has always been skilful in 
combining the artistic with business, and therefore, 
if he did not believe that opera in America and with 
American artists was worth devoting his untiring 
efforts to, he certainly would not have undertaken 
one successful venture after another. This brings 
us to the statement that where operatic ventures in 
this country have failed, nine times out of ten it was 
not due to a lack of good singers nor the non-sup- 
port of the public, but because the manager of the 
enterprise was not competent. In other words, there 
is a lack of good operatic impresarios. If there were 
only more men as well equipped from the artistic 
and business standpoint as Andres de Segurola, per- 
haps there would be more flourishing local com- 
panies in America. In another part of this issue of 
the Musicat Courter, there will be found a com- 
plete list of the company being taken to Havana, 
headed by no less a star than Gigli, who will, in 
cidentally, make his debut in Cuba in Andrea Chen- 
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ier. Among the American women to appear during 
the season will be Queena Mario, Gladys Axman, 
Bianca Saroya and Nana Genovece. 

The repertory is inclusive of many of the “war 
horses” balanced by several novelties. According 
to all indications and judging from reports from the 
Cuban capital, the announcement of the now assured 
season of opera there has aroused considerable inter- 
est and points to unquestioned success. Mr, de Se- 
gurola recently concluded his second season of Art- 
istic Mornings at the Hotel Plaza, New York, and 
has already announced a third series. Two Amer- 
ican singers whose success was an outstanding fea- 
ture of this season’s series are Mary Lewis and Nan- 


ette Guilford. Then hats doffed to Andres de 
Segurola. May others follow in his footsteps! 


soaaiilinsctlb ineepilician 
NEEDS MONEY 

The Society of the Friends of Music is in need of 
funds. Contributions* from private individuals, 
which have hitherto supported it, appear to be com- 
ing in rather slowly. Mrs. C. D. Lanier, to whose 
initiative the foundation of the Society was due, and 
whose enthusiasm and generous personal contribu- 
tions have carried it along, finds the burden too 
much. An appeal is being made to the public. It 
will be interesting to see with what response it meets. 
Mrs. Lanier, whose zeal in the cause in which she 
so thoroughly believes is much to be admired, has 
made a considerable number of enemies by actions 
that appear injudicious and unnecessary. Ii spite 
of this, one hopes that her appeal may be successful, 
for her conductor, Mr. Bodanzky, appears to have 
awakened at last to the realization that the revival 
of neglected and forgotten music, which was so 
featured in early performances of the Society, is 
quite useless and uninteresting, since the music in 
question was neglected and forgotten for the simple 
reason that it was of inferior quality. This year’s 
production of Le Roi David, by Honegger, the first 
performance of the work in America, attracted more 
attention than anything the Society has ever done; 
and the program for next year, which is not as yet 
publicly announced, contains things of live interest 
and looks more promising than any previous plans 
of the Society. If we were Mrs. Lanier, we should 
publish this schedule before asking for funds. It 

might help to attract them. 


STATISTICS 
In St, Paul (Minn.) there are 306 professional 
musicians. Of this number, says Rene Devries, five 
have made names for themselves not only in St. 
Paul, but also throughout Minnesota; three have 
gained national reputations; but not a single one is 
internationally known. 








TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 





Paris is resplendent with an early spring. It 
seems as though nature, after inflicting an unusually 
severe winter, with ice and floods, wants to compen- 
sate the City of Light and its favored denizens. From 
the balcony of the Musicat Courter offices one sees 
the magnificent Opéra, all bathed in sunshine—one 
of the most brilliant sights to be seen in any city on 
earth. a ae 

i ae 

Inside these venerable walls, alas! the old glory 
is no more, except so far as electric lights and a 
much dressed public can provide it. Paris, they say, 
no longer goes to the Opéra, for the performances 
usually are unspeakably bad. Yet the auditorium is 
filled every night with foreigners, provincials, curi- 
osity seekers who come to see rather than hear. Yet, 
during the week we spent in Paris, there was one 
night when people did come to hear, and tout Paris 
was there: the night of Heifetz’ concert. Heifetz 
is as popular in Paris as he is in New York, and a 
capacity house went mad with enthusiasm. 

e.4. 8 

The Opéra Comique, Paris’ other state opera 
house, still makes some pretension to artistic merit. 
Although the management has changed this year, 
being in the hands of two enthusiastic young men, 
they tell me that M. Carré, at seventy-four, is still 
the real power behind the coulisses, which may ac 
count for much. It is, nevertheless, remarkable that 
so “modern” and unusual a work as Ravel’s Enfant 
et les Sortiléges has found its way into a repertory 
in which Lakmé and Werther are still the prime 
favorites. 

* * * 

Yet how hard up for novelties the Opéra Comique 
must be! The only three permanent additions to its 
repertory since the early nineties, when Massenet was 


in his prime, are Louise, Pelléas and Ariane; and 
none of the three composers themselves nor their 
successors have been able to repeat these successes, 
if one excepts Ravel with his little Heure Espag 
nole. Both Dukas and Charpentier are alive, Ariane 
is nineteen, Louise twenty-six years old, and no little 
sisters in sight. 
ee fe 


The Opéra Comique, by the way, seems to be just 
a little less “national” than the Opera. It was here 
that Mary Garden started her world career; and 
there are at present two young American singers in 
its company—Sarah Fischer, who is said to have 
done a very creditable Mélisande, and Hallie Stiles, 
whose debut as Mimi, scheduled for March, is being 
awaited with great interest. 

ee chuls 


In the concert halls the Spanish note seems to be 
the dernier cri. Ata third “festival of Spanish mu 
sic” in the Salle Gaveau, which we attended, people 
were actually turned away; and it was really the 
sixth concert of its kind. Genuine Spanish folk 
songs, authentically transcribed and fetchingly ar 
ranged by Joaquin Nin, were sung, played and 
danced. Danced by La Argentina, who is obviously 
the rage of Paris at the present moment (Raquel 
Meller having retired to the movies for the moment 
and threatened really to sail for America this time. ) 

x * x 


La Argentina is a wonder. She is the only “con 
cert dancer” I have ever seen that is able to hold 
one’s interest in a musical sense. She twines melo 
dies with her arm and plays two-part rhythms on 
the castagnets, with counterpoint of feet and even 
lips. She has little of the conventional physical 
beauty, exposes nothing, preserves the most utter 
decorum, yet fascinates her audience incessantly for 
nearly two hours. And she dances no music that 
was not obviously written to be danced. 
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Baroness von Klenner on World Cruise 


Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder and presi- 
éent of the National Opera Club of America, 1s on a cruise 
around the w during which, in many lands, she has been 
tudyine t people and their must : 

On Baror von Klenner’s visit to Port Moresby, New 

il experience, hers being the 

ywwn: her ship was more than 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 
founder and president of the National Opera Club, singing 
for the Papuans of New Zealand, (Note the head-dresses of 
birds of paradise and lyre birds.) In the second picture 
she is seen on board the round-the-world ship, Carinthia, with 


her mascot. 


twenty times larger than any vessel the natives had ever seen. 
Great excitement followed, and a native dance, the first in 
twenty year was arranged. For two hours the tourists 
were entertained by dancing more primitive than they had 
ever imagined There was no singing; only dancing and 
gyrations to the music of the native drum. Baroness von 
Klenner sang for the native Papuans, and had _ several 
picture sien with the chiefs 

In her study primitive music she had many interesting 
experiences; in all lands, and among all people, no matter 
how uncivilized, she found music 


Cleveland Institute Summer Session 
Che Cleveland Institute of Musi 
which will extend this year from June 

Intensive work in all branches of music for 
hers, and concert artists will be given under 
the regular faculty All the cultural advantages of a large 
city are at hand to supplement the music courses. In addition 
to the museums, libraries, theaters, concerts, and lectures 
there is the summer session of Western Reserve University 
and the Cleveland School of Education Study in the 
academic departments at these schools may be co-ordinated 
with the music courses at the Institute, a decided advantage 
for teacher 

The regular faculty of the Institute including Beryl 
Rubinstein, Arthur Loesser, André de Ribaupierre, Charlotte 
Demuth Williams and John Peirce, will conduct the courses. 
For the first time arrangements have been made through the 
Allerton Club Residence for dormitory facilities for the 
students, so that they will enjoy, for the dormitory fees, 
the privileges, comfort and service of a hotel 

The registration is already large, and the management 
anticipates the busiest summer in its existence 


announces its annual 
Summer Session 21 


to August 1 


tudents, teac 


Grace Hofheimer’s Studio Musicale 
On March 6 and 7, two public contests of theoretical work 
and two.programs of piano music were given at Grace 
Hofheimer’s studio in Steinway Hall These were the 
seventh and eighth concerts in a series given by Miss Hof- 
heimer’s students, whose theoretical studies are based upon 
the principles set forth in her book, Musical Theory at a 
Glance rhe tests consisted of questions on intervals, ear 
training and sight reading at the keyboard. The program 
given on Saturday evening by the older students consisted of 
by Bach, Haydn, Chopin, Moszkowski, Mendelssohn, 
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and the pupils who played were Doris Pomerantz, Theodor 
Puchkoff, Esther Puchkoff, Irwin Hermann, and Lucille 
Yellin. The younger students who presented the program on 
Sunday afternoon were Eleanor Pomerantz, Estelle 
Androu, Oscar Schoenfeld, Lucille Hermann, Gladys 
Hertzig, Mildred Hertzig and Sylvia Rose. 


ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA SEASON ENDS 


A Tribute to —" 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The Eastman Theater concert season 
closed March 11 with the concert by the Rochester Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, at which Eugene Goossens, making his 
first ——— since his recent illness, was conductor, and 
Sandor Vas, eminent Hungarian pianist and member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Music, was the soloist. 
The concert brought a demonstration from the large audi 
ence for Mr. Goossens and his men, with gifts of flowerg 
and every token of regard and appreciation. 

The concert marked the culmination of three years of 
activity by the orchestra, years which have been marked by 
steady development in fulfillment of George Eastman’s de 
termination to give the city one of the finest symphonic bodies 
in the land. Eleven concerts, eight of them arranged in a 
mags season series, were given by the orchestra, with 
Mr. Goossens conducting all but two, once making way for 
the appearance of Willem Mengleberg as guest conductor, and 
once being confined to his home by illness while Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, took 
charge of the concert. The orchestra season has been marked 
by a gratifying response in public interest, the matinee con 
certs drawing an average attendance of two thousand five 
hundred at each. 

With the Philharmonic concert the regular music season of 
the Eastman Theater ended, although its sister institution, 
Kilbourn Hall, has several events of major importance yet to 
present. One of the foremost of these will be an entire week 
of opera, Easter Week presented by the Rochester Opera 
Company. This will be the most pretentious series of per 
formances the organization has yet given in its home city. 
The list of operas will include Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, and The Marriage of Figaro. 


Comments of Rochester reviewers on the final orchestra 
concert included the following: (Democrat and Chronicle) 
“The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra came to the end of 
its third season at the Eastman Theater last night with the 
large and admiring audience, the banks of flowers and the 
tingle and thrill of a triumphant exit that have marked the 
final performances in the two preceding years. This year 
Mr. Goossens was there to accept the final plaudits of the 
years, as he had received the first, and the concert became, as 
it was entirely fitting it should become, an expression of 
good will to him and a recognition of the important part he 
has played in making Rochester a real philharmonic city.” 
(Times-Union) “Mr. Goossens’ place among the younger 
composers of today is enviable. Rochester has heard the 
Sinfonietta and several of the shorter pieces with keenest 
interest. Last evening’s performance of his Eternal Rhythm 
was one of the features of the concert. It was written when 
Mr. Goossens was twenty-seven years old and may there 
fore be regarded as one of his youthful and early works. It 
is particularly significant in its illustration of the emotional 
side of his genius and nature. 


Mordkin Ballet Being Heavily Booked 


Block and Endicoff report an exceedingly heavy demand 
for Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian Ballet, which promise 
to be the leading ballet organization on tour next season 
The Mordkin Ballet, comprising a company of forty-five 
including an orchestra, will be headed by Mikhail Mordkin, 
internationally famous dancer. He will have as his support- 
ing artists Elena Lukom, recognized as one of the foremost 
dancers in Russia to-day; Pierre Vladimeroff, talented 
young partner of Karsavina, and Hilda Butsova, for many 
years associated with Anna Pavlowa as her prima ballerina. 
The ensemble, it is said, will be the finest and most versatile 
seen it in this country. 

With such an aggregation of stars at the head, the at- 
traction which sells at a reasonable fee, is making a strong 
appeal to local managers everywhere. Five solid weeks 
have been booked for California and the Northwest, and 
weekly engagements for New York, Chicago, New England, 
Eastern Canada, Michigan and Colorado. Individual engage- 
ments of from one to three performances are already booked 
for Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Utica, Toronto, 
mg pe Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Columbus and 
St. Louis. Negotiations are pending for appearances in sev- 
ers “al cities of the Middle West, Texas and, if time is avyail- 
able, for the southern states. 

sesides the Mordkin Ballet, Block and Endicoff are the 
exclusive managers for Mischa Elman, the Elman String 
Quartet, Johanna Gadski, Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Germaine Schnitzer, Letz Quartet and Horace Britt. 
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A GROUP OF CELEBRITIES. 
From left to right: Mrs, Vladimir Shavitch (Tina Lerner), 
Ottorino Respighi, Mme, Respighi, and Vladimir Shavitch, 
This picture was taken on the occasion of Respighi’s appear- 
ance as soloist with the Syracuse Symphony, when he played 
his own piano concerto under the baton of Shavitch (Janu- 
ary 9). 





Allentown Praises Lillian Hunsicker 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Lillian Hunsicker’s home town was the 
first to hear her after her successful appearance at Aeolian 
Hall, in New York, the previous week, and the prevalent 
idea that an artist is without honor in his native habitat was 
amply disproved by the large and enthusiastic audience that 
assembled in the High School Auditorium, the evening of 
March 15. It takes a lot to get an Allentown audience ex 
cited, as many theatrical and musical managers know to their 
sorrow, and the ovation that was accorded Mrs. Hunsicker 
at the end of the recital meant far more than such a 
demonstration in a less restrained community. Mrs. Hun- 
sicker was in perfect voice and interpreted the variegated 
program with consummate artistry. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the program was the Mozart Alleluia. The New 
York critics’ enthusiasm for Mrs. Hunsicker’s interpretation 
of this number was easily understood by the musicians of 
Allentown. Perfect vocalization and superb musicianship 
are required of the singer who attempts Mozart, and in ad- 
dition to these, Lillian Hunsicker has an esoteric quality that 
is distinctly her own. Frank LaForge accompanied Mrs. 
Hunsicker and contributed a group of piano soli. His com- 
position, Romance, was particularly enjoyed and the Glaz- 
ounoff-l.a Forge Love-Tide of Spring made a decided im- 
pression. The music lovers of Allentown feel grateful to 
Mrs. Hunsicker and Mr. LaForge for one of the most inter- 
esting recitals of the season, and one hopes to hear them 
again soon H. N. 


Max Jacobs and New York Chamber Symphony 
at Hotel Astor 

On February 26, Social Day of the Theater Assembly, 
Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, president and founder, Max 
Jacobs, conductor of the New York Chamber Symphony and 
his organization furnished an interesting program at the 
Hotel Astor. Among the selections rendered was a March 
Triumphale by Mendelssohn, specially written by A. Ark 
for the chamber symphony, which was extremely well re- 
ceived 


Zerfii Artist-Pupils in Recital 

Dorothy Smith, Helen Baldwin, Monica Heffernan and 
Ethel Pfeifer were presented by William A. C. Zerffi in 
recital at his studio on March 9. The large audience mani- 
fested keen enjoyment in the singing, which was uniformly 
excellent, so much so that it would be difficult to single out 
any individual numbers for especial praise. A notable fea- 
ture was the ease of production and freedom from affecta- 
tion which, as one of the listeners expressed it, inade the 
singing so very satisfying and enjoyable. 

The accompaniments were played by Mrs. Zerffi, who sup- 
ported the singers with fine artistry. 
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ETHEL GROW’S MASTER CLASS AT THE WILLIAM PENN HOTEL, PITTSBURGH, PA. CHARLOTTE LUND, 


(Trinity Court Studio photo.) soprano, who has met with great success in her recent appear 
ances in Florida, and has been re-cngaged to return newt 
season, (Hlzin photo.) 


THE NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 
Left to right are Messrs. Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ottokar Cadek, Bedrich Vaska 
and Ludvik Schwab combining a fashionable vacation at Palm Beach with a 
profitable Southern tour, 


A VASE FOR HAROLD SAMUEL 
At the monthly meeting of the Bohe- 
mians, the well known New York musi 
cal organization, they presented to Har- 
old Samuel, English pianist, a silver 
vase in recognition of his special talents 
as an interpreter of Bach. This is only ESTELLE CARRY, 
the third time in the history of the club 
that such a vase has been presented, the 
other two recipients being Paderewski 
and Hofmann. 


soprano, has enjoyed considerable success lately singing Just 
a Cottage Small (By a Waterfall). Miss Carey is very 
popular and has many friends, who constantly go to hear her 
when she is the soloist at the Mark Strand Theater in Now 
York, and also in Brooklyn (Daguerre photo.) 


AT’ MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl D, Kinsey, who spent some time recently enjoying 
the mild weather of the South. 


IRENE ini ae ~ ' 
SCHARRER : { maRCH 2 vurepay Mapty > st ute 160 Comavans 
AND HER : oe ESUAY, MARCH 2 
CHILDREN, 
Tan and Rachel. 
This English pian- 
ist, who so quickly "= ’ , 
established herself os poe. ai — } 
as a favorite with oa 
American audi- ' ay a: 7 HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET. 
ences, is the wife of 3 i oe The above photograph shows the four members of the Hart House String Quartet-—Boris Ham 
Gurney Lubbock, a wee? i bourg, Geza de Kress, Harry Adaskin, and Milton Blackstone—-standing before the posters dis 
house master at ; ! 4 playing the announcement of their four appearances during the first week of March in Winnipeg, 
Eton College, Wind- iat . where they were sponsored by the Women’s Musical Club and made a tremendous success, The quar 
sor. : tet was heard in Edmonton on March 9 under the duspices of the Women's Musical Club and under 
the patronage of His Honor Lieutenant Governor Egbert and Mrs, Ngbert. A large party from Gov 
ernment House was present, and after the concert Mrs. Egbert entertained the members of the quar 
tet, the president of the club, Mrs. Hagleson, and other prominent ewecutives of the club. After the 
evening performance they were given an informal party by Mrs. David Bowman. The Hart House 
Quartet is an organization endowed by the city of Toronto and its artistic high standard is assured 
through its daily practice and the unhindered progress made possible by this unique situation. 
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Max POLLIKoFF IN 
Max Pollikoff, violinist, 
at the Princess Theater and proved as 
mentalist as a composer The young 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
School Music Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 10 
Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 
Credits granted toward Certificates, Diplomas and 
Norms "Courses In all departments 
Brilliant Artist Teachers on Faculty 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Homelike, pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
without meals. Practice pianos. Open to non-resident 
women and men students. 


Write for Summer Catalog, stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 

M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary ? 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 
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and to that of the organization. The public was vehement 
in its approval, especially after the Dvorak New World 
Symphony, which was the backbone of the purely orches- 
tral numbers. 


MUSICAL 


Civic StrRinG QuaARTET 

A new ensemble body—the Civic String Quartet—made 
its first appearance at the Playhouse on the same Sunday 
afternoon, before a large and a most encouraging audience. 
The quartet is an offspring of the Civic Orchestra of Chicago 

its members, Bertha Kribben, Almada Jones, Theodora 
Bliedung and Beulah Rosine, having formerly been members 
of the orchestra. It is a novel quartet and should develop 
into a fine organization. 
Apna lora Sorority SCHOLARSHIP 

Omega chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority offers a 
free scholarship of $250 at Bush Conservatory to a talented 
and deserving piano student of limited means under twenty- 
years of age. The contest will be held on Saturday 
afternoon, April 17, at Bush Conservatory and all applica- 
tions must be received before April 7. Requirements are 
two contrasting piano solos. 

MacBurney Srupios Mip-Season MUSICALES 

On March 11, Thomas N. MacBurney presented a section 
of his artist class in a recital of songs and arias under the 
caption of Mid-Season Musicales. The MacBurney Studios 
have recitals each week in the year, where a finely studied 
plan is followed of reaching out into every phase of vocal 
music for choice material. Some of the programs have been 
reviewed in these columns. It is gratifying to be able to re- 
port evident and satisfying progress in almost every one of 
the singers since their last hearing. Mr. Mz acBurney has 
nearly thirty members in his artist class, each of whom will 
be heard in this series of musicales. There is a poise and 
an evident artistic point of view in the work of these young 
singers which speaks volumes for their own seriousness as 
singers and the sympathetic leadership of their gifted in- 
structor, Mr. MacBurney. 

Eleanor Lamerton presented two songs with clarity of 
tone and breadth of understanding. Helen Berninger was 
charming in her songs, achieving lovely effects especially in 
her second song. John N. Payne sang a Herodiade aria 
wtih sympathetic tone and plenty of temperament. Carrie 
Wackerbarth sang the Burleigh number of her group with 
poise and sincerity. Maurice G. Ivins has gained a fine 
mastery of mood values. His voice is mellow and of 
extended range. Louise Wainscott has a velvety smoothness 
of voice which she has developed to fine artistic ends. Her 
singing on this occasion took on a breadth and finish of strik- 
ing proportions. Edward E. Freed has a good tenor voice, 
not always even in scale, but dynamic and varied in color. 
Paula Schlueter excelled any orsgt eg hearing of this ex- 
cellent soprano. Her singing of the Gliere number was a 
rare bit of artistry. Leola Turner sang the Ritorna Vincitor 
from Aida with a wealth of tone and variety of coloring 
such as is seldom heard even among the opera divas. This 
young soprano has the ability to throw herself into her 
moods with an abandon which grips her audience. 

3ELESKA Macinorr Busy 

Beleska Malinoff, soprano, who recently gave a successful 
Chicago recital, sang for the Germania Club on March 7, 
offering a group of Russian and English songs and receiv- 
ing such an ovation that she had to add many encores. At 
the banquet and dance, which followed, Miss Malinoff was 
requested to sing a number by one of the ladies present, Mrs. 
Wermuth, in which she earned the hearty approval of all 
present. On March 16 Miss Malinoff sang at a musicale 
at the studio of Glen Ketcham, well known portrait painter. 
Mr. Nies-Berger presided at the piano for the gifted young 
soprano. Miss Malinoff expects to leave for California early 
in May for recitals on the Pacific Coast, where she is a great 
lavorite 
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the following letter, commending the three pupils—Miriam 
Mesirow, Rosalind Tureck and Evelyn Shapiro—and their 
teacher : 

Dear Mme. Brilliant-Liven: 

It was a pleasure indeed to hear your pupils the other day. Those 
three little girls surprised me by their excellent musicianship and 
intelligence. In playing the piano, they not only skillfully wer their 
fingers, but also their brains. was particularly impressed by the 
excellent tone which every one of them produced on the instrument. 
I also noted, with pleasure, that you bring them up on valuable piano 
literature exclusively ; in ‘other words, that they do not play any 
“showy” pieces but confine themselves to the classics and such modern 
composers as have real value. 

I congratulate you on the rapid success you have made for yourself 
as a teacher in this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ‘Ossie GapriLowitscn. 


New Voice TEACHER FOR GUNN SCHOOL 

Norman Kling, one of the most promising and active of 
the young American baritones, has connected himself with 
the Gunn School -of Music as a teacher of voice, beginning 
his activities immediately. 

ANNA Grorr-Bryant Strupio or VocaL Art 

Nathaniel Smith, tenor and advanced student of Anna 
Groff-Bryant, gave an informal recital at the studio on 
March 6 before a group of invited guests, giving a creditable 
performance of a most interesting program. Between parts 
one and two, Anna Groff-Bryant gave one of her interesting 
informal discussions on the Operatic Tone. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF VocAL ArT AND OPERA 

On February 20, Ruth Olt, coloratura conn, professional 
pupil of Adolf Muhlmann, sang for the Germania Club at 
a Washington's Birthday celebration at the Morrison Hotel. 
The Colonial Trio-—Ruth Olt, Charlotte Olt and Beulah 
Mowers, members of the Muhlmann Opera Class—gave an 
interesting program at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for the 
Columbia Damen Club on February 4 and are engaged for 
the Lyon & Healy Artists Series for the week of 
March 15. 

Helen Ginsberg, member of the opera class, was engaged 
to sing the role of Gilda in Rigoletto at Janesville (Wis.), 
for three days. Miriam Knauf, who teaches in Olivet 
(Mich.), gave two concerts during the month of February 
and participated in a faculty program in Covert (Mich.). 

Bush Conservatory News Items 

Three well known Chicago pianists 
Heniot Levy and Edward Collins—were judges at the 
preliminary contest of the piano section of the graduate 
prize competition of Bush Conservatory, which was held at 
the Conservatory on March 15. Twelve artist-students of 
the conservatory were listed in the preliminary hearings. 
The final contest will be held in Orchestra Hall on April 29, 
when splendid prizes, donated by the Moist Piano Company, 
the A.B. Chase Piano Company and Lyon & Healy, will 
be awarded. 

Four former students of Bush Conservatory are mem- 
bers of the new Student Prince Company, which is making 
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a hit at the Great Northern Theater in Chicago. Very 
favorable comment is being made on the performance of 
the new company, which includes Dwight Trucksess, Fred 
Bethel, Stanton Fiedler and Lillian McCoy, all formerly of 
Bush Conservatory. 

Cart CRAVEN Bookep For DouBLE ENGAGEMENT 

Carl Craven, tenor, is engaged as soloist for the Teachers’ 
County Instituté, April 2, and in the evening of the same 
day is engaged for a song recital at the high school at 
Rochford (Ill.). Mr. Craven is also engaged as soloist for 
the Kimball Hall noon concert, April 16. 

Marion Avice McAree Opens Stupi0 

Marion Alice McAfee, brilliant young concert soprano, 
who has won great recognition from press, public and artists 
of renown, has opened a vocal studio in her home in Evans- 
ton (Ill.). As only a limited number of pupils can be ac- 
cepted, it is wise to send in an early application in order to 
insure an audition and make further arrangements to study 
the art of the bel canto under her guidance. 

Gorpon STRING Quartet CoNCERT 

A chamber music performance of high order was that 
which the Gordon String Quartet gave of a program fea- 
turing English music at Orchestra Hall Foyer, March 17. 
During the course of the concert the quartet rendered with 
telling effect an old number by Purcell, but which was new 
here, called Chacony, Joseph Speaight’s Titania and the 
Brahms’ B flat major and second Haydn quartets. Chamber 
music devotees should support the annual series of this 
worthy organization, so well headed by Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, for 
finer ensemble playing than is achieved by the Gordon Quar- 
tet would indeed be difficult to imagine. Those on hand were 
hearty in their approval of the entire program. 

MusicaL PILGRIMAGE TO EvuRoPE 

The Voedisch Travel Service announces a special musica! 
pilgrimage to Europe for musical students, teachers, ar- 
tists and tourists, under the personal direction of Alma 
Voedisch, well known in the musical world for her activi- 
ties as a manager of artists. The tour, beginning June 19 
from New York and ending September 15, will . include 
visits to the Salzburg and Munich music festivals, the homes 
of the famous old masters, and will take in six countries. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLttece News 

On March 14, at the regular concert of the Chicago 
Musical College at its own Central Theater, a revival of 
In a Persian Garden was given by the following quartet: 
Esther Stoll, soprano; Florence Masden, contralto; Frank 
Ruhf, tenor, and John H. Warren, bass. All are artist- 
pupils of Herbert Witherspoon. The program also included 
a very fine trio given by the Chicago Philharmonic, which 
included: Rudolph Reiners, violinist; Lillian Rehberg, cell- 
ist, and Mary Hughes Call, pianist. Ralph Dobbs, student 
of Alexander Raab, played the first and second movements 
of the Chopin B flat minor sonata and a group of songs 
from Frauenliebe und Leben by Schumann was sung by 
Florence Masden. The concert was broadcast by WGN 
station. 

Kathryn Peterson, pupil of Gertrude Gahl, gave the 
children’s program at Lyon & Healy Hall on March 6, 
which included two piano groups and also two groups of 
readings in costume. 

Herbert Witherspoon was in New York: last week, where 
he presided over the meeting of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, on March 10. 

On March 8, Mr. Witherspoon eave an interesting in- 
formal talk on recent scientific investigations of the vocal 
organs and the production of sound. Many of the vocal 
teachers of the Chicago Musical College were present and 
also some of the advanced students. 

Knight McGregor, leading baritone of the Blossom Time 
Company, who recently sang a recital for the pupils of the 
Chicago Musical College in Central Theater, opened a short 
season, with the Blossom Time Company in New York 
at the Al Jolson Theater on March 8. 

MARSHALL Fre_p & Company CHorat Society 

Announcement of the Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society’s annual concert has just been received. The chorus, 
under the leadership of Thomas A. Pape, its conductor, will 
render a miscellaneous program, with the assistance of 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, as soloist. The concert will 
be at Orchestra Hall as usual, on April 14. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA CONCERT 

The American Conservatory Symphony Orchestra will 
appear in concert at Orchestra Hall, April 6. This organiza- 
tion, composed of seventy-two members, will play a most 
interesting program, with the assistance of Merrie Boyd 
Mitchell, soprano; Nesta Smith, violinist, and Esther Arne- 
son, pianist, as soloists, 

De Horvatn Puri at Kimpatt Noon Concert 

Cecile de Horvath’s pupil, Amy Degerman, appeared as 
soloist at the Kimball Hall Noon Concert on March 19, 
winning the full approval of the listeners. Esther Sopkin, 
another pupil of Mme. de Horvath, makes her Chicago 
debut at Lyon & Healy Hall on April 1. Miss Sopkin is a 
cousin of Abraham Sopkin, well known violinist. 





CHoosE CONTESTANTS FoR BusH CoNSERVATORY GRADUATE 
Prizes 

The Bush Conservatory annual prize competition for the 
award of valuable prizes will be held April 29, in Orchestral 
Hall. The choice of candidates for appearance in the final 
contest occupied major attention at Bush Conservatory last 
week. From a large number of contestants who aspired to the 
final honors, three pianists, three singers and three violin- 
ists were chosen for the final appearance. The three singers 
chosen were Leola Aikman, Ruth Metcalfe and Henrietta 
Blackwell. From a large number of contestants in the piano 
department Verne Tomlinson and Marjorie Barton, pupils 
of Edgar Nelson, and Marjorie Nye, were selected by the 
judges. The violinists, all pupils of Richard Czerwonky, 
who will appear are Samuel Martinez, Geraldine Wallach 
and Hildegarde Hapke. A number of well known Chicago 
musicians served as judges, among them Heniot Levy, 
Edward Collins and Edgar Brazelton, pianists, and LeRoy 
Wetzel, Rose Lutiger Gannon and Richard de Young, who 
judged the singers. 

The young musicians chosen for the final appearance and 
the award of the prizes in Orchestra Hall, will win a 
double prize, since an appearance as soloist with the Bush 
Conservatory Symphony Orchestra at its final concert of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


the season is accorded the winners. The prizes to be 
awarded have been generously donated by the Moist Piano 
Company, the A. B. Chase Piano Company and Lyon & 
Healy. Two grand pianos and a fine Italian violin will be 
given to the successful contestants. 

In response to a public demand, the Bush Conservatory 
has established a department of Motion-picture Organ play- 
ing under the direction of Arthur Gutow, well known Chi- 
cago organist. Mr. Gutow, whose engagement is a feature 
of the approaching summer school, was formerly associate 
organist of the Chicago Theater and now presides at the 
keyboard of the new North Central Theater. He is a 
teacher of experience, whose wide range of knowledge of 
his particular field will be of inestimable value to the many 
organists who are about to enter this highly specialized 
work, 

The Bush Conservatory Department of Dramatic Art, 
Expression and Stage Craft presented the senior students 
in three one-act plays on March 18. Those taking part were 
Virginia Cousins, Chandler Van Horne, Orth Bell, Gwen 
dolyn Wyatt, Rosa Walker, Betty Brokhausen, Martha 
De Mority, Beth Campbell, Edith Van Dyke, Dorothy Mann, 
Fred Lahrman, Elsa Soeller, Mildred Walrath, Beulah Bal 
aban and Harry Latch. 

DurNo STUDENT WITH 

As announced at the time of the Society of American 
Musicians’ contest, Olga Sandor, pianist, was awarded a 
solo appearance with the Civic Orchestra at Orchestra Hall, 
March 28. Miss Sandor, a very talented student of Jean 
nette Durno, will play the Hungarian Fantasie of Liszt. , 

Cart CRAVEN ENGAGED AS SUBSTITUTE 

Carl Craven, tenor, has been engaged on short notice to 
appear as substitute in the tenor role of the cantata, Love 
Triumphant, by Paulsen, at Orchestra Hall, March 24, ac 
companied by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of the composer. 

ELLA SprAvKA Pupit 1N CHILDREN’S CONCERT 

Adele Broz, child pianist, a pupil of Ella Spravka, ap- 
peared at the Lyon & Healy children’s concert on March 13, 
playing the Scarlatti A major sonata, Chopin E minor 
waltz, and Mendelssohn’s rondo capriccioso in a manner 
that reflected the fine training received at the hands of this 
excellent teacher. A very talented child, little Adele Broz 
displayed not only technical skill but also fine musical un- 
derstanding for one so young. 


Civic ORCHESTRA 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY CHAMBER Music CONCERT 

An event of outstanding merit among the students’ re 
citals was the afternoon of chamber music given by mem- 
bers of Adolf Weidig’s ensemble class, March 13, at 
Kimball Hall. This class is composed of the cream of young 
artist-students and their public performances equal profes 
sional standards. On this occasion they played movements 
from quartets by Mozart, Dvorak and Brahms, quintets by 
Brahms and Dohnanyi and sonatas by Frank and Strauss. 
The performers were Aurelia Lindell, Ruth Alexander, 
Helen McPike, Frances Markman, Rose Lyon DuMoulin, 
Ethel Lyon and Amanda C. Burhop 

ELISABETH RETHBERG’S BiG SuccCESS WITH ORCHESTRA 

Seldom has success been more justified than in the case 
of Elisabeth Rethberg, appearing as soloist at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s twenty-third program, March 19 and 
20, for more artistic or thoroughly exquisite singing than 
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this Metropolitan song bird delivered would indeed be diffi- 
cult to imagine. Her gorgeous organ and unmateched art 
were heard to particularly fine advantage in the Bach solo 
cantata, Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen, Seven songs, with 
orchestral accompaniment by Wolf, though somewhat un- 
interesting for the most part and inclined toward monotony, 
were so nobly set forth by the soprano that not one mo 
ment of tediousness was allowed to creep in. Truly hers is 
a magic art and Elisabeth Rethberg is the possessor of one 
of the most beautiful voices of the generation. She 
heavily with the listeners. 

The orchestra, under the efficient leadership of Eric De 
lamarter, assistant conductor (taking the baton in the 
absence of the regular conductor) lent fine support to the 
singer besides playing the Schumann overture, scherzo and 
finale, Wetzler’s Assisi Legend (which won last season's 
North Shore festival prize) and Schillings’ The Harvest 
Festival from Moloch. 
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The New York Times, Dee 4, 1925 

She displayed a beautiful. voice, round and full, which she used 
with dramatic power Her talents had free play in a great variety of 
songs 

The Washington Post, 1925 

Seldom have better artists been heard in Washington than Marica 
Palesti She has a lovely resonant volee of ample volume, so ample 
in feet that it quite overflowed the auditorium. Perfectly at home 
in the most difficult operatic selections, some of her shorter numbers 
were artistically unusual with their tenderness and winsomeness. 
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Lucille Banner, soprano, young artist-pupil of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, was acclaimed for her singing of the role of 
Gilda when the opera Rigoletto was presented in tabloid 
form from Station WJZ on February 21. Miss Banner 
was complimented on her well trained voice and impressive 
rendering of the Caro Nome aria. 

George Buckley and Ellen Buckley are now located in 
Battle Creek, Mich., where they have a large studio and many 
violin and voice pupils. They will give their first recital in 
sattle Creek this spring. Mrs. Buckley writes that there is 
a fine musical atmosphere in that part of the country and 
that a surprising amount of good music is to be heard. She 
states that concerts are well patronized too. Mr. Buckley 
recently played Hubay’s Carmen Fantasie Brillante with the 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, and according to the 
Kalamazoo Gazette “his playing brought to light admirable 
musicianship from every angle, There was a display of the 
most facile technic and an individuality most appealing to an 
audience inclined to be decidedly enthusiastic. For recall, 
Mr. Buckley gave the much liked Schubert Ave Maria and 
the Brahms Valse in A. Both were played with deep musical 
appreciation and lovely tone. 

Edmund Burke, Metropolitan Opera baritone, has been 
engaged to sing the role of Escamillo in Carmen when that 
opera is performed in concert form at the forthcoming May 
Music Festival at Spartanburg, S. C. Escamillo is a role 
in which Mr. Burke became a favorite at the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, and he has also sung it many times 
with the Melba Opera Company in Australia. Opera lovers 
in Spartanburg will, therefore, have an opportunity of hear- 
ing a brilliant exponent of this famous character. The opera 
will be sung in English text when presented at the festival 
under the direction of Prof. Frederick’ W. Wodell, of Con 
verse College. 

Irma Caron, singer from the Antipodes, was heard in 
recital at the Central Park Three Arts Theater, on March 
21. Miss Caron has an enviable reputation in her own 
country, Australia, and in New Zealand, and is particularly 
clever in her original Maori folk songs, also the Javanese 
and Malay. Miss Caron was introduced to New York a 
couple of seasons ago in an especially attractive scene and 
ensemble given by Mr. Rothafel, when he was the general 
director of the Capitol Theater. 

Mario Chamlee sang for the Dutch Treat Club at the 
Hotel Martinique on March 2. This was his third appear- 
ance in three years with this organization, and each time he 
has been made an honorary member! With him was Prof. 
John Erskine, author of The Private Life of Helen of Troy. 

Ralph Cox’s song, Aspiration, is being featured by The- 
odore Fitch on tour, and the young tenor writes: “L think 
my success with it is due not to my own ability but to the 
song itself.” To a Hilltop has attained as wide a popu- 
larity on the radio as on the recital platform, and two new 
songs from the pen of Ralph Cox-Madame April and My 
Love Comes Soon—will shortly be issued from the G. Schir 
mer press. 

Marcella Craft, American soprano, is one of the busiest 
recitalists in Germany. Those who have heard her recently 
state that her voice during the last few years has undergone 
a great change. She will return to America May 10 to 
spend the summer with her mother at Riverside, Cal. Before 
going West she will make a few appearances in recital. 

Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, was the soloist at a 
morning musicale given at the home of Mrs. Orme Wilson, 
on March 9, Miss Divine was co-artist in a conce.t which 
was given at the De Witt Clinton High School, March 14. 
On March 26, she will be heard in recital before the Century 
Theater Club at the Commodore Hotel; Evelyn Smith will 
be her accompanist. On Mi: yr 28, she will give a special 
concert in the ballroom of the Green Briar Hotel at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va. 

The Association of New York Dunning Teachers held 
its regular monthly meeting on March 14 at the studio of 
Virginia Ryan. There was a large attendance and an inter 
esting discussion took place. 

The Flonzaley Quartet’s new violist, Nicolas Moldavan, 
has amply demonstrated his qualifications as an ensemble 
artist. Mr. Moldavan, who was born in Odessa, Russia, may 
be said to have injected a Slavic note in the quartet, which 
heretofore has been predominantly Latin in its racial char- 
acter. A graduate of the Petrograd Conservatory, he gained 
much valuable experience in his tour of Japan, China, and 
India, as a member of the Zimro Ensemble. In 1920 he came 
to America, and in 1925 joined the Flonzaley Quartet. So 
completely has he identified himself with the quartet that al- 
ready many critics speak of the absolute homogeneity of the 
playing. In the words of the critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, “They played with the thorough unity and perfectly 
blended tone, individual and collective skill which long have 
characterized this organization.” 

Dusolina Giannini will continue to concertize until 
June, having been booked for four spring festivals, those of 
Lindsborg, Newark, Westchester and Evanston, in addition 
to her other engagements in April and May. 


Richard Hale appeared in recital before the Women’s 
club of Richmond, Va., on February 1, with George’ Harris 
at the piano. The Richmond Times Dispatch said: “Mr. 
Hale displayed a voice of rare range and flexibility, of power 
and sweetness. He sang with strength and mellowness, his 
selection of numbers showing taste.” The News Leader 
said: Mr. Hale disclosed a beautiful musical and intellectual 
equipment, creating the mood and atmosphere of the songs 
with the sure and instant adaptability that bespeaks the 
artist.” On February 4, Mr. Hale was heard in recital in 
Rogersville, Tenn., and returned to New York for the final 
rehearsals of Les Noces, the sensational ballet-cantata of 
Stravinsky, which had its American premiere under Leopold 
Stokowski on February 14 at Aeolian Hall, and in which 
Mr. Hale was the baritone soloist. Mr. Hale is now under 
the management of Jean Wiswell. 


The Institute of Hazanuth was founded in 1915, by 
Cantor Jacob Schwartz. It was organized, states Mr. 
Schwartz, to fill a long felt need in American-Jewish reli- 
gious life for individuals who, in the capacity of cantors, 
would be able to conduct the services of the synagogue in 
a manner beseeming the dignity of the Jewish liturgy which 
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should at the same time be true to tradition and’ in keeping 
with musical standards. The success of the institution has 
been so great that at the beginning of this season it was 
necessary to secure larger quarters in New York. A vocal 
department has now been added for.those who are not 
interested in preparing for the Cantorate, but who are inter- 
ested in the general field of singing. All instruction is under 
the supervision of Mr. Schwartz. 

“Arch-Chanter John” as he is dubbed by Sir Edward 
Elgar, in other words, John Coates, the English tenor, made 
his second Montreal appearance this season on March 8. His 
first visit was with the Mendelssohn Choir, and so great was 
his success that the director, Harold Eustace Keyes, re- 
engaged him for a special recital. Mr. Coates went on to St. 
John from Montreal, where he sailed for England on the 
SS. Montcalm. He will return next season for another 
limited tour. 

Warren Gehrken, A. A. G. O., with his choir of fifty 
voices, gave Gounod’s Gallia in Saint Paul’s Church, Roch- 
ester, February 28, Master Martin Thulin, soprano soloist. 
Notably excellent is the music at this church under Mr. 
Gehrken, former Brooklyn organist and choirmaster. 

Robert Imandt, violinist, in conjunction with Carol 
Robinson, pianist, gave a program of modern music at Stein- 
way Hall, on March 10, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Theater Exposition, 

Baroness von Klenner, on tour, sang for the Papuan 
and Maori tribes in New Zealand. At Melbourne she ar- 
ranged a concert, donating the proceeds to St. Vincent's 
Hospital; it was a great success and the National Opera 
Club received much publicity. January 6 she gave a dinner 
in the name of the club to sixty new members, and she 
expects at least fifty more. She will teach during the com- 
ing summer at Point Chautauqua as usual. 

Ralph es now on a western concert tour, gave a 
recital on March 8, at the University of South Dakota, in 
Vermillion, playing a program of compositions by Bach- 
Tausig, Chopin, Schytte, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Arensky, 
Sauer and Tschaikowsky-Grainger. Mr. Leopold followed 
this with a recital at Yankton, S. D., on March 9, and also 
appeared in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Boris Levenson, Russian composer, will give his an- 
nual concert of his own compositions on April 18 at the 
Little Theater. His Dance Orientale was played on March 
23 by Mischa Michakoff at his recital in Town Hall. Two 
orchestral numbers—Russian Scherzo, and Hebrew Fan- 
tasy—by Mr. Levenson, are scheduled for production by 
Agide Jacchia at the “Pop” concerts in Boston. 

Judith Litanti will be heard in recital in Boston at the 
end of the month. It will be remembered that Miss Litanti’s 
New York recital was an unquestioned success, she hav- 
ing received unanimous praise from the local press. Just 
recently she has gone under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. 

Harold Land, singing in Jersey City, won words of 
high praise from the Jersey City Journal, which said: “He 
has earned first place all his own in appreciation of concert 
goers; each time he has received the applause his fine voice 
merits. Wide range; uses his voice with intelligence ; 
won new friends and fresh laurels last night.” 

Ralph Lyford’s grand opera, Castle Agrazant, to be 
given in Cincinnati on April 29, is to have a notable cast. 
Olga Forrai is to be Isabeau; Forrest Lamont, Richard of 
Agrazant; Howard Preston, Geoffrey of Lisiac; Fern Bry- 
son, a young boy; Italo Picchi, an old minstrel; Moody De- 
Vaux, a servant in the castle. A large chorus is being 
trained by Mr. Lyford, and the orchestra will be selected 
from members of the Cincinnati Symphony, of which. Mr. 
Lyford is associate conductor. 

Rhoda Mintz, teacher of singing, presented three of 
her artist-pupils—Ruth Jackson and Lillian Flosbach, sopra- 
nos, and Milton Yokeman, tenor—in recital at her New 
York studio on March 7. All three pupils were in good 
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voice and were praised for their fine interpretations and 
excellent diction. Helen Vogel, concert and radio artist, 
assisted by giving two groups of solos. She also was re- 
ceived with favor. It is planned to give part of the program 
presented at this musicale over several radio stations. 

Mary Miller Mount appeared as accompanist at the 
concert given by A. Chah-Mouradian, tenor, assisted by 
Effie Irene Hubbard, cellist, at the New Century Club, Phil- 
adelphia, on March 12. 

The Montclair Orchestra, Philip James, conductor, 
presented Percy Grainger as soloist at its second concert 
this season in the Montclair Auditorium. Mr. Grainger 
was heard in a group of Chopin numbers, the Liszt Hun- 
garian fantasy for piano and orchestra and in his own Gum- 
suckers’ March. Both as pianist and composer he was 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The purely or- 
chestra numbers were Beethoven's symphony No. 1, in C 
major, and Florent Schmitt’s Aprés l’Eté. Mr. James is 
to be commended for the exceptionally fine playing the or- 
chestra is doing under his direction. 

Francis Macmillen will be featured in recital at the 
Panhandle Music Festival, to be held in Amarillo, Texas, 
under the direction of Emil F. Myers, of the Amarillo 
College of Music, from April 5 to 9. 

Nina Morgana has cancelled her spring recital in New 
York as she sails in April for Buenos Aires, where she has 
been engaged for the Teatro Colon season. Among the roles 
which she will sing at South America’s leading opera house 
are Rosina in Barber of Seville, Gilda in Rigoletto, Ophelia 
in Hamlet, Micaela in Carmen, Felina in Mignon, Sophie in 
Rosenkavalier and Aennchen in Freischiitz. Miss Morgana 
returns from Buenos Aires at the beginning of Se ptember i in 
time to fill concert engagements before the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera, with which company she has been 
reéngaged for her seventh successive season. 

Elly Ney gave a piano recital in the Los Angeles 
Auditorium which, according to the local Times critic, will 
go down as one of the high lights in Los Angeles musical 
history. That daily also stated: “What a power lies in such 
a music mind! A mind that can approach the work of such 
composers as Beethoven, Brahms and Schubert, as_ this 
pianist did yesterday, with humility, but with no sense of 
unworthiness. She becomes, by this power, a gigantic 
spiritual force uplifting all who hear her message. It is a 
message of peace, compassion and love for humanity.” 

Flora Negri, soprano, is to be soloist, April 16, with 
the Orphetis Club of Ridgewood, N. J., Bruno Huhn con- 
ducting. She is making rapid advancement under James 
Massell’s tuition, and has appeared successfully with leading 
musical organizations, such as the Schola Cantorum and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

N. Lindsay Norden arranged a program of Negro 
music for the special musical service of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, on February 28. The compos- 
ers represented were Clarence C. White, R. Nathaniel Dett, 
J. Harvey Hebron and Harry Burleigh. The Negro Spir 
itual, Deep River, also was sung by the choir a cappella. 
Mr. Norden is organist and choirmaster of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 

Os-Ke-Non-Ton says: “It does not take much to keep 
me happy.” All that the well-liked Mohawk baritone wants 
to complete his happiness just now is his rattle; he wants 
it to play with, to entertain not only himself but others. 
Upon his return to New York this week after some weeks 
in the West, his manager, Catharine A. Bamman, asked 
him, as per custom: “Did they like you?” His answer was: 
“They liked me so well some of them took souvenirs of 
the occasion; I lost my rattle.” Those who have heard 
the Chief know what a very interesting part his rattles and 
tom-toms play on Os-ke-non-ton’s programs. He will use 
them again at his forthcoming concert in Town Hall, 
April 5 

Frieda Pecyke gave her third program of Musically 
Illustrated Readings—her own compositions—on board 
the R. M. S. Carinthia, on a world cruise, on February 14. 
Miss Pecyke landed at Nice and is visiting several Furo- 
pean cities before sailing for the United States on the Aqui- 
tania some time this month. 

Mabel M. Parker is planning a unique costume recital 
to be given by her advanced pupils at the New Century 
Club, Philadelphia, on April 19. The program will be 
made up of songs and operatic selections. Gladys Jackson 
Twining, dramatic soprano, a Parker pupil, sane at the 
Women’s Club of Philadelphia on March 8 at the Bellevue 
Stratford. 

“Edward Rechlin holds his audiences through entire 
Bach programs—quite an accomplishment.” So says the 
Gary, Ill, Post Tribune. “Nothing bombastic, nothing 
spectacular, but skillful, scholarly musicianship; at the close 
the audience refused to stir, and broke into long suppressed 
applause.” 

Theodora Morgan-Stephens is prominently engaged, 
not only in teaching the violin in Atlanta, Ga., but also 
making a record as artist and civic worker. The City 
Builder, a periodical of that city, has her picture in the 
February issue, with an interview in which she says many 
notably true and practical things. 

E. Robert Schmitz is concluding his American tour 
with a final trip to Canada, and is then scheduled to sail for 
Europe for recitals on the continent. 

Charles Stratton continues to receive lengthy and 
praiseworthy press criticisms wherever he appears in concert 
this season. Following an engagement in Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
the critic of the News stated: “His voice is powerful and 
under perfect control, and he sings with the expression of 
a true artist. He was applauded vigorously and obliged to 
respond to many encores. His mezza-voce is very lovely and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Hans Kindler Scores as Conductor 


Hans Kindler, the eminent cellist, made his debut as a con- 
ductor of orchestra at the sixth concert of the Philharmonic 
Socicty of Philadelphia on March 14. He chose for his pro- 
gram works which taxed the ability of a conductor, as a 
musician and interpreter. He selected the Brahms third 
symphony, considered one of the most difficult of this master, 
Weber’s overture to Der Freischiitz, the Waltz from Tschai- 
kowsky's Eugen Onegin, Chant Russe by Moussourgsky, The 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff and two 
sketches from the Caucasian Suite by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

In his new role of conductor Mr. Kindler displayed the 
necessary attributes which are entailed in this taxing work. 
He had his men under excellent control and drew from them 
his clearly defined wishes. He proved to have some origi- 
nal personal ideas in his interpretation of the Brahms sym 
The details were logically and minutely stressed 
tempos were individual, giving indications that Mr. 
Kindler is not only a musician but also a student. The 
conductor brought energy and grace to the waltz, and to all 
of the Russian numbers there was a warm tone coloring and 
abandon. Mr. Kindler has been so well known as a cellist 
that it was a unique experience to enjoy him as a leader 
of men In this ability he posessess the indispensable 
magnetic personality of force, which he uses with discrim- 
ination, so that at no time does one lost sight of the emi 
nence of his musicianship. Mr. Kindler also furnished exqui- 
site and sensitively modulated accompaniments for the soloist, 
Mme. Santagano, Russian dramatic soprano, who gave 
pleasure in a group of songs and the monologue and aria 
from Iphigene en Tauride 

The usual large audience filled the Academy of Music, 
giving Mr. Kindler a warm welcome and every sign of appre- 
ciation for his excellent conducting. 
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ATLANTA, GA., NOTES 

ATLANTA, GA.—For a number of years Atlanta audiences 
have had the privilege of hearing a symphony orchestra of 
the first order. This year the date chosen by the Atlanta 
Music Club for this event was February 8, and the orchestra, 
the Minneapolis Symphony This concert was the first 
appearance of this organization in Atlanta and the excellent 
program, under the baton of Henri Verbrugghen, was 
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received with enthusiasm by an audience which completely 
filled the city auditorium. 

February saw the conclusion of the 
grams by the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. The concert 
given on February 14, which brought to a close the most 
successful season of the three that the organization has given 
the Atlanta public, was composed of numbers which have 
won a high place in the hearts of every music lover. 

The morning musicales of the Atlanta Music Club, which 
a marked educational value, continue to offer pro- 
high musical standard. On the program given 
Madeline Keipp gave an instructive lecture on 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN, 


who will hold a five weeks’ master class in singing, conduct- 

ing, accompanying and program building, in Los Angeles 

beginning May 10. Mr. Hageman will also hold a master 

class at the Chicago Musical College from June 26 to July 31. 
(Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere.) 
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Atlanta public was treated to a program 
value. Each year the Atlanta Music 
brings an artist of the first rank to 
the city, and the admittance is free of charge. This year 
they brought Alfred Hollins, blind English organist, whose 
program was enjoyed by a large audience. M. S. W 


A Music-Poetry Prize 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. I. D. Sperling, Bookfellow 
No. 2305, the Bookfellows announce a prize of $25 for the 
best sonnet dealing with a musical subject. Mrs. Sperling, 
who is herself both musician and poet, feels that the essen- 
tial relation between the two arts has not been recognized 
widely enough, and hopes by means of this and subsequent 
prizes to direct attention to that relation. It is hoped that 
this contest will bring out a sincere attempt to put into 
poetical form what such music as a symphony puts into musi- 
cal form. While any theme dealing with music will be ac 
ceptable, the thought which the donor has in mind is the 
expression in sonnet form of the emotional or psychological 
reaction brought about by the highest type of music. The 
contest will be open from May 1 to October 1. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from Mrs. Flora Warren Seymour, 
clerk of the Bookfellows, 1217 East Fifty-third street, 
Chicago, Ill. The judges will be announced later. 

Arthur Warwick’s Pupils in Recital 

On March 12, at the studio of Arthur Warwick, several 
of his pupils appeared in recital. Elinor Demuth gave 
several short numbers, displaying fine tone and technic; 
those who had the pleasure of hearing this young pianist 
were much impressed by her skill and musical feeling. 
Charlotte Fisher interpreted artistically and brilliantly a 
nocturne by Chopin, and Godard’s Mazurka in B flat played 
by Clarence Baker was performed with real authority. All 
of the artists were thoroughly enjoyed. This is the first 
of a series of recitals which are being given in the studio; 
the next will take place on April 10. Ten of Mr. W arwick’s 
pupils will play at this next recital. 
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H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Aver Chicago, III. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Mgt. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 250 West 57th St., N Y 
Tel.—2540 Circle eee 


ANTOINETTE HALSTEAD 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


JONAS 





























Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso. 
Teacher of many 
famous pianists, 
19 West 85th Street, 
New York 


Cae aar > 


Telephones: Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 
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ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York City 


VITA 


Voice culture—Opera coach 
Carnegie Hall Studio 402 Tel. Circle 1350 
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One Artist's 
“Com panion- 
ship” with a 
Kranich & Bach 


H AVE 

known the 
superlative mer- 
its of the 
Kranich & Bach 
Piano for so 
long that it is 
with the utmost 
pleasure that I 
look forward to 
a season’s use 
of, and compan- 
ionship with, 
such a fine and 
exquisitely 
toned piano. 


VERA CURTIS 


Lyric Soprano, 
Formerly Metro- 
politan Opera 
Company 





i Cate 


te approbation of such an acknowledged author- 
ity justly carries unquestioned weight with the 
thoughtful music lover 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


235 E. 23rd St. New York 16 W. 125th St. 
310 So. Micuican Ave., Cuicaco 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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(Carl Fischer, New York) 


String Quartet Playing, by M. D. Herter Norton. A 
book of 144 pages, called a new treatise on chamber 
music, its technic and interpretation. It is a book that 
gives the reviewer pause. He cannot but wonder for 
whom it is intended. Players skilled enough to undert ake 
public performances of the works quoted in this book- 
the standard quartet repertory—one does not conceive as 
needing such instructions. Amateurs might amuse 
themselves with it, and students, of course, would be 
helped, whether they ever intended to play quarters or 
not, simply because students are always helped by read- 
ing intelligent things about music; the more they read, 
the better. 


The work is undoubtedly excellent. This reviewer 
finds nothing to criticize in its design. It seems surely 
the result of wide learning and keen observation. Only 


one must question what such phrases as the following 
have to do with quartet playing—it is found on page 137 
under the heading The Vibrato: “It may (the vibrato) 
be of good purpose in emphasizing the closeness of an 
upward chromatic progression where it is hard to me 
the under finger as high as the pitch demands.” This 
is not a problem in quartet playing but in ordinary violin 
playing, and in an upward chromatic progression it is 
not quite easy to understand how or why it would be 
difficult to place the under finger as high as the pitch 
demands. One might think it would be more of a prob- 
lem to place the upper finger as low as the pitch de- 
mands. Anyhow, this is a problem for the violinist—but 
why, particularly, for the quartet player? 

One is a bit puzzled, too, by the following, page 39, 
which refers to a passage from Ravel's quartet: “In this 
melody everything tends to emphasize the B flat , 
If left to itself it sticks coarsely out of the subdued 
pianissimo feeling of the phrase. It has there- 
fore to be handled in such a manner that it does not 
attract any more attention than the rest of the tones of 
the melody.” To this reviewer, Ravel's intention of 
having the B flat accented appears obvious, its dissonance 
against the F and A of the chord adding to this effect. 

However, these are merely matters of opinion, and 
small matters at that. Nor do they lessen the value of 
the book for those who can use it. And it would seem 
that its greatest value and importance would be for 
listeners rather than players—tfor students especially, 
whether they play string instruments or not. As a pro 
gram book, to call attention to the elements of good 
quartet playing, the work would be of indescribable value. 

How many trained musicians know what to expect 
when they listen to a quartet program? The very things 
one hears criticized, even by musicians, are the things 
that are artistically best. Too many people go to hear a 
quartet with the idea that it ought to sound like an or- 
chestra. Its limitations are here clearly described, to- 
gether with means by which these limitations may be 
overcome so far as possible. It is a book calculated to 
arouse interest in quartet playing, and will no doubt be 
an asset to the art. 

(Oliver Ditson, Boston) 


When Lovers Meet, a song by Louie Adolphe Coerne. 

A simple little thing, quite effective. The accompani 
ment is well developed and the voice part very excellently 
constructed. 

A Little Page’s Song, by Wintter Watts. 
in 1920 and now, presumably, reissued, since it 
anew at the reviewer’ s desk. A very beautiful work 
deservedly popular. 


Copyrighted 
arrives 
and 


Boston) 


Micaela, a Spanish dance for violin, by Michel Scia 
piro.—An easy study for violin, very pretty and spirited. 
Morning, Meditation for piano by Vernon Eville. 
This is one of those popular piano piece s only made 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., 


America. Other countries do not know the form or 
style. Purely melodic, the tune in the right hand, the 
accompaniment in the left. It should be arranged for 


small orchestra. 

In a Lilac Garden, a piano piece by James Spencer. 
A very pretty little piece, simple but excellently written. 
It has real softness and charm.. 


(Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) 


Album of short easy pieces for piano, by Florence A 
Goodrich.—In two parts. There are twenty-eight pieces, 
all very easy. There is no better teaching material than 
this. Mrs. Goodrich has ideas which she puts into the 
simplest forms without destroying their charm. She 
deserves to be recognized as one of the very best writers 
of educational music for little folks. Every work from 
her pen is a master-piece. 

In the Sheik’s Tent, a piano piece by James H. Rogers. 

Very simple study music, quite sheiky or sheikful, 
however the word may be. 


(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton) 


cantata for solo and two-part chorus by 
*Very easy, vigorous, amusing in part 
Good folk music. 


Tubal Cain, 
Carrie B. Adams. 
and serious where needed. 

Rosing with Bogue-Laberge Management 

The Bogue-Laberge Concert Management announces that 


Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, artistic director of the 
Rochester American Opera Company, will be under its man 
agement for the coming season. The acquisition of this 


artist is not to be underestimated, as Mr. Rosing has long 
held a prominent position in the musical eye both of this 
country and that from which he was exiled. In Europe he 
was recognized as early as 1919. He gave 105 recitals in 
London alone, and in a provincial tour in 1920 he covered 
Dublin, Belfast, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Manchester 
and Glasgow with great acclaim. Arriving in this country in 
1921, his recitals in Aeolian and Carnegie halls introduced 
him to a different public, but one equally discriminating, and 
in the past five years he has been accorded greater and 
greater honors. He has sung from Boston to San Francisco, 
and doubled through Canada from Victoria to Montreal. | 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Bullding, New York City 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE. oF*srino 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street 3 : 3 New York 


ADELBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 406 Carnegie Hall 
Write for appointment 








New York City 
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FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. ¥Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 








WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Tezor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music . Utica, N. Y° 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 64th St., New York Telephone 6747 Piaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 
(Paris—London—Dresden—- Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 

Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertcire, Concert, oF 
Exams (Voice or Piano). Studied Stevenhagen, Garcia, ete. Endorsed 
by Clara Novello Davies, as her Southern representative, 

Member of Key Club. Y 


504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 











' JOHN HEATH 
PARI PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY-— 


202 rue deCourcelles Paris, France 


SWAYNE "= 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual d’Orsay) Paris vii, France 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 

Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-346 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
. 
nena LAY 


behind them. See “‘The Practical Psy 
chology of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Phone 1457 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hali 





. Circte 0737 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD walSSthen 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


Syasruony CHARS, BOSTON 


Estelle LIEBLING 
Soprano 
Studio: 146 Weet 66th 8. New York 


Kerweame BELLAMANN ! "i385: 


LIEBLING 
alizes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 weet ‘tren Street, New York. Phone Circle 3560 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. ° Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture —Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


iMISCHAKOFF 


: Concert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
4 Violin Studio; 42 West Tist_ St. New York City 
A Tel squeh a 10455 


Assistants 





Tel.: 1787 Circle 








ETHEL, WATSON VIRGINIA | 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanr.a 3135 


Teacher of Singing 


Studios: N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN. KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL 7 NEW YORK, » N.Y 


127 West 78th St., 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr, Ila. 
Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 


THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SC HWARZ, ete. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Chicago, Itil., July 12th to 24th, 
State and Monroe Sts. 

New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 121 Madison 
Avenue, 


Palmer House, 


Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, Musicianship, 
Piano Playing, Sight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,”’ 
“intervals,"’ “numbers.” 


Special Student Classes. 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashiand 6551 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department,’ which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge 

With the facilities at the disposal of the 
it is qualified to dispense information on 
making the department of value 

The Musicat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 











Musica Courier 
all musical subjects, 


All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


trials by appointment only 
L. Lilly, Sec’y 











Consultations and voice 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield 











MUSICAL COURIER - 
ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 39) 
his powerful forte voice thrilling.” The tenor was eulogized 
in no uncertain terms by the critic of the Fond de Lac, Wis., 
Daily Reporter, that paper referring to him as a great artist 
and one of the finest singers ever appearing there. 

Edgar Schofield has been engaged to sing the part 
of Elijah in the May Festival to be given, by the Central 
Kentucky Choral Society. He will also give a recital pro- 
gram the following day. Mr. Schofield, who occupies a lead- 
ing position among oratorio singers, is especially noted for 
his singing of Elijah. 

Marie Sundelius has been engaged as soloist for a 
performance of Elijah to be given May 20, by the University 
School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich. From Ann Arbor 
the artist goes to Evanston, Ill, where she is to sing the 
soprano part in Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Hadley’s 
New Earth on May 24, in the annual festival of the North 
Shore Festival Association. 

Henry F. Seibert’s organ recitals are heard over a 
large territory, recent bookings including Emaus, Pa., East 
Orange, N. J.; Town Hall, New York, February 12 
and March 12; Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia ; 
Bloomsburg, Pa., and a series of recitals in Miami, Fla. He 
is also playing at religious services held in Aeolian Hall 
during weekdays, Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Norman Joliffe, 
baritone, singing at these services. The Philadelphia Ledger 
said: “He exhibited a splendid technical command as well 
as excellent musicianship and interpretation.’ 

Herbert Stavely Sammond, whose Brooklyn Morning 
Choral received a compliment of being asked to sing twice 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, has many vocal 
pupils who occupy prominent positions in choirs and syna 
gogues. Coaching singers for these positions, as well as for 
recitals, oratorio, and concerts, occupies much of his time. 

Ethelynde Smith gave a program of songs of many 
nations in Aurora, IIL, at which time the critics mentioned 
particularly her rendition of an ancient Bhuddist Chant sung 
in Chinese to the accompaniment of a brass gong. This 
chant, so old that trace of its origin has been lost, is still 
sung in the temples of the Bhuddist priests. Miss Smith 
frequently gives explanations of the songs she sings in 
foreign languages, much to the delight of her audiences. 
She was so well received in Aurora that to a program of 
seventeen numbers she gave six encores. This was her 
third recital under the auspices of Aurora College, afid the 
fact that she was reéngaged for a fourth immediately fol- 
lowing this one speaks well for her popularity there. Miss 
Smith was accompanied by Hadassah McGiffin of Evanston, 
Ill., who gave her artistic support at the piano. 

The Tollefsen Trio returned from its tour of the 
Southwest, having received many commendatory press 
notices, but it is safe to say that none of them excel in 
praises the eleven notices printed in the New York dailies 
after its Town Hall concert of December 18, 1925, among 
them these: “Performed with vigor and dramatic breadth” 
(Evening Telegram), “Vigorous and expressive, wtih unity 
of spirit” (Herald Tribune). 

Rudolph Thomas, former 
Opera in Hannover, gave a musical analysis of 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, illustrated on the 
February 23 at the New York studio of Mrs. Edwin T. 
Rice. The program was thoroughly enjoyed by a distin- 
guished audience which included Margaret Dessoff, Mme. de 
Coppet, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Klamroth, Felix Warburg, 
H. H. Flagler and Curt Taucher. 

Charles Tamme, vocal teacher and lecturer, presented 
one of his artist-pupils, Rose Knoeller-Stuhlmann, lyric 
soprano, in a song recital on February 13. There was a 
large audience present and the young singer gave twenty 
numbers with brilliancy and ease. Mrs. Stuhlmann has been 
soloist on several occasions for the Greenwich Village His- 
torical Society, and sings quite frequently over the radio. 

Willem Van Hoogstraten, to judge by the splendid 
press tributes which are appearing continually in the Port- 
land, Ore., dailies, has firmly established himself musically in 
the hearts of patrons of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
of which he was appointed conductor this season. It is a 
common occurrence at these concerts to have every seat in 
the auditorium occupied and in addition to have hundreds of 
people turned away unable to gain admission. 

Nevada Van der Veer’s recent Boston song recital led 
the Boston Herald to say that the artist “sang throughout 
with amazing vocal skill and command of the fine points of 
the singer's art,” also naming her beautiful interpretation of 
Brahms’ songs, “which she sang with exquisite nuance and 
sensitiveness.” The Evening Transcript was impressed by 
Van der Veer’s “large reserves of power” and adds, “Fuller 
climaxes have come from few if any singers in Jordan Hall; 
witness the heights she reached in Erich Wolff's Ein solcher 
ist mein freund.” 

Claude Warford’s pupils are constantly filling engage- 
ments. Joseph Kayser, baritone, gave a recital in Burling- 
ton, Wis., March 4, and at the Elks’ Club, Milwaukee, March 
>. Can Rupprecht, baritone, gave a joint recital, March 5, 
in ema N. J., with Russell Kingman, cellist, and Ethel 
Kingman, pianist ; another Orange engagement for this bari- 
tone is on April 10. Marion Callan, soprano, was soloist 
with the Clauder String Quartet in Newark recently. Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano, was soloist at the University Heights 
Men’s Club on March 3. Constance Roe, soprano, sang at 
a dinner given in honor of the Governor of New Jersey, at 
Newton, N. J., on March 9, and was at that time engaged 
to sing at a concert on March 23 for the Boy Scouts. Grace 
Farrar, soprano, sang for the Friday Afternoon Club of 
Brooklyn, March 19; Bert Gardner continues singing one 
of the leading roles in Hello, Lola, now on tour; Jack Leahy, 
tenor, is with the Louis the 14th company and the Berri 
Twins sang for the D. A. R., (Manhattan Chapter) on 
March 23, 
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Richard 
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conductor at the 


Stella de Mette Leaves San Carlo 


It will be news to many to hear that Stella de Mette con- 
cluded her appearances with the San Carlo Opera Company 
last December, having been associated with the organization 
for many seasons. Mme. de Mette then began concertizing 
in the West, including in her appearances one at the Olympia 
Auditorium in Los Angeles and in San Francisco, later going 
to northern California and finishing up with a concert in 
Pasadena and a second one in Los Angeles. 
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=——— GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth D’Alvoares, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists. 
Studios: 62 West 70th 8 ‘s., New York “Clty. Tel. Endicott. 8144 
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S. Fs BAR ITON E 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH J 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Atd 
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| a sl yr Bid 109 Wi 
Vocal Coach bth St, N.Y. Phone Circle $161 
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COMPLETE PREPARAT CONCERT OR CHURCH 
Trafalgar 9269 ae contrat Ban West, N. Y. City 


mater Hall“ cint c cc" 
William s. BRADY 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 
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Tel. Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS.Soparo 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. =, 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeollan Halil, New York 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
**A Symphony Orchestra in Brasse’’ 


Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New nee 


HEMPEL 


Concert Management GEORGE ENGLES 
Acoli n Bullding - 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
Steinway Piano 
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Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 





RLIIZER 


RL & aT OFF 


The Sweetest 
Toned Piano 
Ever Built 

120 W. 42nd St., New York 








Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


*‘“MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
World Premiere in December by the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY | aN 
MOST PRO! 





Atlanta, Ga. (See letter on another page.) 


Asheville, N. C.—Asheville has again extended ecstatic 
welcome to Galli-Curci. The magnetic soprano is no 
stranger to Asheville, personally or professionally. Mem- 
bers of Asheville’s musical cognoscenti recount with pleas- 
urable recollection the red-letter days in Asheville’s musical 
history made bright by the presence of the diva. With 
her bird-like alertness, her delicately piquant features, in a 
shimmering gold-colored evening-gown, she formed a de- 
lightful picture. She sang with ethereal beauty selections 
from the old Italian masters, numbers from the French 
school and representative compositions of modern Ameri- 
can writers—a program that stirred riotous applause. 

Asheville welcomed Maria Jeritza with a warmth rare 
as it was sincere. This was the soprano’s first appearance 
in this city and her debut had been widely heralded. 
Thoroughly adequate was its realization. The audience, 
which was fairly equally divided between professional and 
amateur music lovers, was lifted to the pitch of a complete 
ovation, Among outstanding numbers on the program 
was Jeanne d’Arc and the equally well received Pace Pace 
from La Forza Del Destino. Assisting instrumental artists 
were Maximillan Rose and Emil Polak. G 

Boston, Mass. (Sce letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa.—Basile Kibalchich and his Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir gave an excellent concert recently. This was 
their first appearance in Erie. 

Pupils of Thekla Abbott appeared in a recital at her 
studio. 

Lenora Marks presented several of her piano pupils in 
an attractive recital on February 11. 

A charming program of Scandinavian music was given at 
the last meeting of the Women’s Club. Mrs. J. V. Yelger- 
house was in charge. 

On March 11, pupils of Catherine Winter gave a piano 
recital at the Winter Piano Studio. 

Seven piano pupils of Gladys M. Stein appeared in a musi- 
cale at Miss Stein’s home on March 13. G.$ 

Omaha, Neb.—Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, and Alex- 
ander Debruille, violinist, were presented at the local audi- 
torium by the Creighton University. Both made favorable 
impressions by reason of their high attainments as artists 
and their ability to establish pleasant personal relationships 
with the audience. The two collaborated in a performance 
of a Mozart sonata, each player later contributing two groups 
of solo numbers. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, directed by Basile Kibal- 
chich, gave a remarkable program at the Technical High 
School. These singers sang a program divided into three 
classifications—sacred, classical and folk songs—and ex- 
hibited an almost incredible degree of choral virtuosity. 
Sharp rhythms, splendid shadings, sudden and stirring ac- 
cents, vocal brilliancy and emotional subtleties constituted a 
few of the effects obtained by the body of singers. Several 
of the members contributed solo numbers. A large audi- 
ence listened with keenest pleasure. 

The William Wade Hinshaw Opera was the attraction at 
the Brandee’s Theater, February 28 and March 1, and Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni and The Marriage of Figaro were the 
operas presented. The perennial fascination of these mas- 
terpieces was never more clearly manifest than on these 
occasions. The singers—Pavel Ludikar, Ralph Brainard, 
Alfredo Valenti, Ernest Otto, Clytie Hine, Kathleen Bibb 
and Editha Fleischer—are, without exception, excellent art- 
ists both as vocalists and actors. The fact that both operas 
were sung in easily understandable English was a strong 
factor in their success with the local audiences. Hans Mor- 
genstern was the efficient musical director. 

The Apollo Club, a male chorus directed by Frank Van 
Gundy, gave an interesting concert at the First Central Con- 
gregational Church. Margaret Graham Ames, soprano, was 
the soloist, and Ruth Esther Rockwood, the accompanist. 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie assisted at the organ. J. P. D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex. (See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See music on the Pacific Slope.) 


La Forge-Beruimen Studio Notes 


The weekly radio program was broadcasted from the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios through Station WOR on Feb- 
ruary 27. The artists were Hazel Dorey, pianist, and Gil 
Valeriano, the young Spanish tenor, who created an excel- 
lent impression recently in his debut recital. Alice Vaiden 
accompanied Mr. Valeriano. 

Frances Alcorn, dramatic soprano, substituting for Hulda 
Lashanska, sang with success at a concert given at the 
College of the City of New York on March 2. Miss Alcorn 
was in excellent voice and her renditions were delightful. 
Her interpretation of Hills, and Song of Love by Frank 
La Forge was especially fine. Mr. La Forge furnished 
the piano accompaniments, 

March 6, Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, and Edith Mc- 
Intosh, pianist, presented the radio program. Frank La 
Forge accompanied Mrs. Hunsicker at the piano. 

At a concert given by the Salmagundi Club on March 
7 Flora Bell, coloratura soprano, sang with brilliance and 
the audience heartily expressed their appreciation. 


New York Piano Conservatory Concert 


A recital was given by piano, violin and dramatic pupils 
of the New York Piano Conservatory and School of 
Affiliated Arts on March 13. Those taking part in the 
program were Louise Nickerson, Marjorie Kipp, Lucy Hall, 
Harriett Driscoll, Jeannette Ross, William Ross, Frederick 
Sturz, Bertina Hibson, Mildred Ennis, Anne Shirk, Robert 
Oliver, Wilhelmina Burnweit, Howard Rink, Aileen Rutan, 
Stella Ovsiovitsch, Carol Hibson, Edith Korn, Eleanor 
Goodday, Doris Bromberg, Beatrice Shavelson, Shirley 
Lewenhaupt, Doris Cowen, Marion Walbran, Olga Rooso- 
vics, Doris Cooper, Katharine Doe, Harry Otto, Dorothy 
Oakley, Junior Jackes, Margaret Walbran, Ellen Devery 
and Frances Boyd. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 
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MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July (5, 1926 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIE &. BARCUS, 1006 Coliege Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fila. 
Tampa, Fla., June ist; Asheville, N. 
C., July 12th. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Weilston 

Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., 
Louls, Mo. Normal Classes June, 
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MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK 
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MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East jtth 
St., Oklahoma City, Okle 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 346 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn. N. V 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer 
Normals, Bellefontaine and Cincin- 
nati Cons. of Music. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
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LA VERNE C. FLEETWOOD, 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Holl 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 
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HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
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July 5th, Cleveland, Ohio, 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street. Portiand. Ore 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 

62 Oram Avenue, Dalias, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 
June 1, five weeks. 

REBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn, 

MRS. U. G. PHIPPEN, 1536 Holly St., 
Dallas, Tex. 

ELLIE |. PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 &. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, June 8th, 1926, 

MRS. 8S. L. VAN NORT, 1431 West Ala- 
bama Ave., Houston, Texas, 
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Mr. Koussevitzky opened the program with a memorable 
rmance of Beethoven's Eighth symphony and closed 
a brilliant reading of De Falla's delightful dances from 

ballet, The Three Cornered Hat 

RJORIE CHI CONCERTO 


SCRIABIN S$ WITH 


SYMPHONY 


PLAYS 
PEOPLI 
wie Church, pianist, ade a materially to her prestige 
appeared as soloist with the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, March 14 ‘at the Hollis Street Thea 

r. Miss Church disclosed her familiar abilities in the 

riabin concerto, for first performance in this city. 

rk belongs to the early, transitional Scriabin, before 
tatic days of theosophy and mystic chords. The piano 
skillfully made, the orchestral dress transparent but 
adequate, and, as in so many other works from the same 
pen, it is continually reminiscent of Chopin. Miss Church 
proved that pianist of uncommon abilities. 
\ product of the Godowsky school, her technical equip 
sound. She has, moreover, keen rhythmic sense and 
intelligence of a high order. Add to these qualities 
and freedom from affectation and it 1s easy to 
understand why her success was pronounced on this occasion. 
art Mason open ed the program with a wholly admirable 
performance of Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D major 
Che other purely orchestral numbers were Ballantine’s By 
a Lake in Russia—music of tender sentiment and agree- 
ble fancy—and Debussy’s charming suite, Children’s Cor 
Mr. Mason conducted both pieces with that sensitive 

gard for rhythm and color that always characterize 
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RAYMOND PUTMAN IN’ RECITAI 
gave a recital, March 8, in 
major item on Mr. Putman’s program 
Montagnes. The form of this piece 
ment of Schumann's Carnaval—but only 
melodious and fanciful, to be sure, 
music ney resembles so many other composi- 
tions from the same composer in that it is generally the 
product of his brain rather than of his heart. M. d’Indy is 
craftsman, and his Mountain Poem is ably written. 
was also heard in ancient pitene by Bach and 
numbers from Faure, Griffes, Liadow, 
Chasins and Chopin. The pianist played with a fluent tech- 
nic equal to the demands of his music, and with a tone that 
generally of beautiful quality. Musical intelligence and 
evident in his playing. As an interpreter, 
evidently content to be honest and literal. 
effective when his playing has become 
An audience of ‘good size was enthusiastic 
LAMBERT MurpHy IN OLp PLEASURES 

Lambert Murphy, tenor, gave a recital, March 11, in 
Jordan Hall. Mr. Murphy opened his program with a pol- 
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ished rendition of the recitative and aria, Waft her, Angels, 
through the Skies, from Handel’s Jephtha, bringing to it 
that smooth legato and fine regard for musical phrasing that 
have always stamped the work of this singer. Mr. Murphy's 
versatility as an interpreter and his virtues as a singer 
were pleasurably disclosed in a group of songs by Hugo 
Wolf and in songs in French by Hector Panizza, Gabriel 
Dupont, Henry Hadley, Césare Cui and Joseph Szulc. Also 
listed on his program were numbers by Campbell-Tipton, 
Martin Shaw, Mabel Daniels, Edward Ballantine, Crouch, 
Oley Speaks and Mendelssohn. Mr. Murphy is an old 
favorite in Boston and a large audience greeted him warmly. 
There were many recalls, with repetitions and encores in 
abundance, Charles Albert Baker was a helpful accompan- 
ist 
YOLANDA MERO IN SUNDAY CONCERT 

Yolanda Mero, pianist, divided a concert Sunday after 
noon, March 14, in Symphony Hall. Mme. Mero was heard 
in groups of pieces from Chopin and Liszt. This was an 
Mme. Mero deepened the ex- 
has made here on former 
technic, musicianship and 
obliged to add extra 


unusually enjoyable concert 
cellent impression which she 
occasions, thanks to her brilliant 
warmth of appreciation. She was 
pieces, 

PropLe’s SYMPHONY 


ALWIN SCHROEDER SOLOIST WITH 


Alwin Schroeder, veteran cellist of this city, 
ist at the eighteenth concert of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, March 7, at the Hollis Street Theater. He gave 
a pleasurable exhibition of his familiar gifts as a sleieticon 
and artist in Saint-Saéns’ concerto for cello. He 
was vigorously applauded by an enthusiastic audience. 

For purely orchestral numbers, Stuart Mason conducted 
the orchestra with his customary skill and taste in Boiel- 
dieu’s delightful overture to La Dame Blanche, Mozart's 
ever beautiful symphony in G minor and Saint Saéns’ Suite 
Algerienne. 
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NEGRO 
baritone, and Lawrence 

Negro Music, March 14, 
Hall. Three groups of Spirituals and one of 
songs served to reveal Mr 


ROBESON IN SPIRITUALS 

3rown, pianist, 
in Symphony 
negro folk 
Robeson as the possessor of a 
fine baritone voice which he with skill and musical 
intelligence. He has, moreover, poise and sincerity. Mr. 
Robeson was well received and was obliged to lengthen his 
program. Mr. Brown proved a skilful and altogether sym- 


pathetic accompanist. 
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STOESSEL WITH CHAMBER 

Albert Stoessel, violinist, 
a guest artist at a concert by the Boston Chamber Music 
Trio, March 7, at the Copley Plaza Hotel. Mr. Stoessel’s 
Antique Suite for two violins and piano, in which the com 
poser played the first violin part, proved a workmanlike 
composition and was cordially received. Another interesting 
item on the program were eight of Mr. Ballantine’s varia- 
tions on Mary Had a Little Lamb in the manners of differ 
ent composers, with Persis Cox of the Trio strengthening 
the impression that she has previously made here as a 
pianist of admirable abilities. The Trio also played Bee 
thoven’s trio in D, giving a performance marked by precision 
and generally praiseworthy intonation and musical under- 
standing. The audience was warmly appreciative. 

Louise Hunter in Auspicious Desut 

Louise Hunter, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, made a significant entry into local concert halls when 
she appeared as soloist with Vannini’s Symphony Ensemble, 
March 14, in the Gymnasium of the Boston Athletic Asso 
ciation. Miss Hunter disclosed her admirable gifts as vocal 
ist and interpreter in the aria, Je suis Titania from Thomas’ 
Mignon, the Doll’s Song from Offenbach’s Tales of Hoff- 
man, and in a group of lighter numbers by Watts, Graham 
and Bishop. To these were added, at the insistence of her 
enthusiastic audience, Musetta’s Waltz from La Boheme 
and other extra pieces. Miss Hunter is endowed with a 
voice of lovely quality and generous range. She uses her 
voice with marked vocal skill and has, moreover, the ability 
to color her tones to suit the mood of text and music. 
Possessed of genuine musical feeling, she appears to have 
an instinctive and highly sensitive regard for structure and 
a keen feeling for rhythm. But it is as an interpreter that 
Miss Hunter stands apart from so many other young 
singers. Manifestly gifted with imagination, she senses the 
emotional import of whatever she undertakes to sing and 
has the power to communicate it to her listeners with telling 
sincerity and conviction. Her experience in the theater has 
taught her the magic of self-forgetfulness, with the result 
that she gives rare pleasure in the concert hall. Miss 
Hunter will bear watching—particularly if she can master 
the full Rotarian strength of her native heath. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
drawn from Nicolai, Liszt, Puccini, Bruch, Mascagni and 
Charpentier, all of which Mr. Vannini conducted in com- 
mendable style. 

This was the final concert of the tenth annual series to 
be given at the B. A. In view of the fact that Frank 
P. Son is retiring as chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, the occasion affords an opportunity to say a word of 
praise for the manner in which he has conducted these con- 
certs. This city is indebted to Mr. Son not only for the fact 
that he has introduced so many artists for their first local 
appearance, but also because he has exercised rare discrim- 
ination in selecting these artists. It is to be hoped that he 
can be persuaded to continue to direct the efforts of the 
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March 25, 1926 


LOUIS SIEGEL, 


violinist, about whose playing the Wellesley College News of 
February 11 said in part: “The of the evening of 
February 2 by Louis Siegel, violinist, and Jessie Miller 
(Mrs. Siegel), pianist, proved to be one of an unusual and 
most interesting type. The program made up almost 
entirely of novelties with intriguing titles, and Mr, Siegel's 
brief and to-the-point comments on the pieces offered added 
very much to their significance. . . . Mr. Siegel's playing 
reminded more of Thibaud than of players like Albert 
Spaulding. There is never any question nowadays as to 
technical efficiency among concert players or singers of proved 
virtuosity, and it is to that class that Mr. Siegel belongs. 1 
am inclined, however, to class him among the poetically ea- 
pressive players rather than among the virile ones. The pro- 
gram, although made up with the most delicate differentia 
tions in style, on the whole did not offer any single selection 
that was throughout in the mood of rhythmical masculinity. 
The Tartini Sonata, of course, had much of this, but it was 
broken up by slower and reflective movements. It is possible 
that a preoccupation on the part of a performer with the 
expressive or pictorial-literary side of his program may result 
in unduly minimizing the formal side, which is, after all, the 
source of music’s strength. The steady rhythm of the Night 
Watchmen’s March (Korngold) came as something of a relief 
after the elusion and temperamental pieces immediately pre- 
ceding it. Still, the program seems to me to have been as 
cleverly arranged a one as has been brought to my attention 
for some time. The virtuosity of the violinist would have 
been of a good deal less account without the sympathetic sup- 
port and co-operation of Mrs. Siegel at the piano; her pianism 
was of a@ most capable and artistic kind. In a certain re- 
stricted sense a piano solo would have spoiled the program, 
but I think it would have met with popular approval if the 
piano had been heard alone. Wellesley violin and piano stu- 
dents must have learned a good deal as they listened to the 
Seignifat pe vyermaneye.’ a 
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B. A. A's entertainment committee, for their concerts have 
come to occupy an important place in the music life of this 
community, 
Myra Hess 1n Second RECITAL 

Myra Hess, pianist, gave her second and last recital of the 
season, March 13, in Jordan Hall. Miss Hess renewed old 
pleasures in a program comprising the sonata in G major 
of Mozart, Schumann’s Symphonic Variations, a group 
from Chopin, and pieces by Ravel, O'Donnell, Debussy, 
Griffes and Albeniz. We have long since exhausted our 
superlatives in commenting on the art of Miss Hess. For 
us she combines the perfection of every master and the 
glow of a personality that glorifies whatever she plays. 
Certainly there is none that we hear with greater pleasure. 
That her audience felt more or less the same way was 
indicated by the vigorous and sustained handclapping 
throughout the concert. 

ALLAN FARNHAM IN RECITAL 

Allan Farnham, ably assisted by Richard Malaby, ac- 
companist, gave a recital, March 10, in Jordan Hall. Messrs. 
Farnham and Malaby opened the program with a praise- 
worthy performance of Cesar Franck’s ever beautiful son- 
ata. Mr. Farnham then played transcriptions by Kreisler 
of pieces by Francoeur and Couperin, two compositions by 
Lili Boulanger, and other numbers labelled Bach, Schu- 
mann-Auer and P ugnani- Kreisler. Mr. Farnham deepened 
the excellent impression which he made here a few weeks 
ago with the People’s Symphony Orchestra. He is clearly 
one of the most promising young violinists heard here in 
recent years, thanks to a sound technic, lov ely tone, a sen- 
sitive musical nature and compelling sincerity. A friendly 
audience gave him an enthusiastic reception. be el 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 








and use new beauties in my own voice. 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my a) 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, t 
It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 


preciation of your thorough understanding 
rough which I have been able to discover 


February 23, 1923. 
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Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1925-26 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 
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COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
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ORGANIST 
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MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
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Sunpay Nicut Concert, Marcu 14 


The March 14 Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
was made memorable by the “guest” appearance of Cesar 
Thomson, the veteran violinist and teacher. With his snow- 
white hair, his poise and unusual musicianship, his appearance 
and playing left an impression upon those who were privi- 
leged to hear him which will not soon be forgotten. His 
offerings included the Bruch violin concerto in D minor and 
also a group of shorter numbers, for which sympathetic 
piano accompaniments were furnished by Walter Golde. 
Interest also was added to the program by the artistic sing- 
ing of Queena Mario of The Last Rose of Summer and the 
dramatic rendition by Marcella Roeseler of the Leise, leise 
aria from Weber's Der Freischiitz. Marion Telva, con- 
tralto; Friedrich Schorr, baritone, and the entire Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra also gave pleasure with their 
offerings. 

Lucia, Marcu 15 (MATINEE) 

Marion Talley gave her second performance of Lucia at 
the special matinee on March 15. The young singer, con- 
siderably more at home than at her debut, showed marked 
improvement in her singing and general portrayal of the 
role. After the Mad Scene she was given an ovation, which 
she truly deserved. Her associates were again Lauri-Volpi 
as Edgardo, and De Luca as Ashton. 

ANDREA CHENIER, Marcu 15 

Andrea Chenier was repeated on Monday evening with 
another Madeleine—Florence Easton. Mme. Easton was in 
fine voice and sang the music allotted to her with polish 
and her accustomed artistry, which have made her the all 
around dependable artist that she is. Her associates were 

Gigli, in the title role, and Giuseppe Danise as Charles 
Gerard. Both were in good vocal condition and shared in 
the honors of the evening. Dorothea Flexer, in her second 
appearance with the company following her successful de- 
but, made as favorable an impression as previously. A 
word must be added for the clever character work done by 
Adamo Didur in his familiar role of Mathieu. Serafin 
conducted. 

PerrRusSCHKA Revivep—A Triple 


Britt, Marcu 17 


(Continued from page 5) 

less to add that his work was superb. Every move he made 
impressed one with the fineness of his art and he made of 
the poor Petruschka a living creature until—alas !—he fades 
into the hand-made image of sawdust. Florence Rudolph, 
the Ballerina, too, deserved to share in the honors of the 
evening. Her acting was both impressive and technically 
finished. Giuseppe Bonfigilio, as the vivacious and intriguing 
Moor, was not as grotesque as he might have been and yet 
he filled his duties most creditably. The Street Dancer, Mol- 
lie Friedenthal, was excellent, and likewise Ottokar Bartik 
in the role of the old Showman. 

As for the music, there is little toadd to what has already 
been written. It is Stravinsky par excellence, for in this 
he has caught the, spirit of the story and made each of his 
characters a vital part of the whole. Conductor Serafin 
enhanced the ballet considerably with his masterly conduct- 
ing, and deserved to be called before the footlights, as he was, 
to share the audience’s appreciation with the stars. 

Others who helped to make the performance so interest- 
ing, entertaining and delightful were Armando Agnini, as 
A Jolly Merchant; Rita De Leporte, as a Dancer, and the 
three Gypsies- Lillian Ogden, Jessie Rogge and Florence 
Glover. The piano solo was played by Wilfred Pelletier. 

The second offering of the evening was Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi, which again received a most praiseworthy per- 
formance at the hands of DeLuca, in the title role (truly a 
comedian as well as an artist singer); Dalossy, Lauretta; 
Kathleen Howard, La Vecchia; Lauri-Volpi, Rinuccio; Bada, 
Gherardo; 


Tiffany, Nella; Eisler, Gherardino; Ananian, 

Betto; Didur, Simone; D'Angelo, Marco; Robertson, La 

Cieco: Malatesta, Spinelloccio; Reschiglian, Pinellino; Ro- 

thier, Ser Amantio Di Nicolao; Gabor, Guccio. Papi con- 
ducted. 

To complete the triple bill, John Alden Carpenter's new 

ballet, Skyscrapers, was repeated with Albert Troy as the 


Strutter, Rita De Leporte as Herself, and Roger Dodge as 
White-Wings. Hasselmans directed the orchestra. So much 
has already been published regarding this new work that one 
can only suggest that “seeing is believing.” It was cleverly 
performed and proved interesting—for a first time at least. 


Fatstarr, Marcu 18 

On March 18, Falstaff was given in spirited style with a 
finely balanced ensemble. The outstanding artists were the 
veteran Scotti, Tibbett in his renowned delineation of the 
role of Ford, and Queena Mario as Anne Page. It should 
be noted that Mario’s lyric coloratura is gaining each 
season in ease and limpidity of quality. Mmes. Bori, Telva 
and Howard and Messrs. Bada, Paltrinieri and Didur 
rounded out the artistic performance. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. 

GO6TTERDAMMERUNG, Marcu 19 (MATINEE) 

Wagner’s music drama, Gétterdimmerung, was given at 
the Metropolitan on March 19 as a matinee performance, 
one of the Ring cycle which is given but once a year—one 
wonders why. The performance was splendid in spite of 
the indisposition of two of the principals—Michael Bohnen, 
who gave his stgiking interpretation of Hagen in spite of 
grip, and Larsen-Todsen whose dramatic Briinnhilde suffered 
none from her illness with the same ailment. Both of these 
artists must have had a hard time of it and they deserve 
great credit for having gone through with the opera. Other 
members of the cast were Laubenthal, an attractive Sieg- 
fried; Schorr, perfectly cast in the role of Gunther ; Schiit- 
zendorf, whose Alberich is one of the impressive features 
of the production; Maria Muller, a lovely Gutrune, and, 
the smaller parts, Elisabeth K Kandt, Phradie Wells, Sistien 
Telva, Merle Alcock, Henriette Wakefield, Marcella Roese- 
ler, Max Altglass and Arnold Gabor. Bodanzky conducted, 
giving to the mighty score its full value. 

La Vina Breve AND Le RossiGNoL, Marcu 19 

That some people do like De Falla’s opera was demon- 

strated on March 19 when it was repeated at the Metro- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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TEINWAY- 

the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail— 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
Superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








San Francisco, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The ballroom of the Hotel Fair- 
mont was well filled, March 1, when Germaine Schnitzer, 
the French pianist, appeared as the fourth attraction of 
Alice Seckels’ Matinee Musicales. Seldom does a pianist 
so completely enthrall her audience or evoke greater en- 
thusiasm Schnitzer’s program belongs among the 
memorable events of the season for it consisted of several 
stupendous and musically important compositions. Among 
the composers represented, and of whose individuality of 
style Mme. Schnitzer revealed a thorough command, were 
Weber, Liszt, Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
bert. To her Schumann she brought an indescribable beauty 

variety of and contrast of moods; in fact 
} Mine interpreted was charged 

ntellectual force. 
commanded the respect and admiration 
Hansen who, with Boris 
akharoff at the piano, gave a recital at the Civic Audi- 
on March 1, under the direction of the Elwyn Con- 
jureau, and duplicated her success here of last sea- 
Miss Han playing displayed something even 
her than before—her technic seemed to have gained in 
and finesse; her tone has taken on additional 
deepened emotionally. There was a sin 
crity felt throughout her work for she gave the impres- 

m of being bent only upon producing lovely music. 
Surely the Audience could not hope to hear more bewitch 
nterpretations that held greater freedom and 
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Harold Bauer was the guest artist with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz conducting, on March 
, in the Civic Auditorium, in the fifth and final concert 
of the 1925-26 municipal popular series. Mr. Bauer played 
the Brahms concerto (in D minor) and revealed that his 
technical mastery of the keyboard is as supreme as ever 
His command of tonal color, of rhythm and of the pedal 
backed by a tremendous interpretative power gave proof 
of his powerful musicianship. It was indeed a shining 
example of piano playing. In saying that Mr. Hertz con 
ducted the orchestra is to say that the performance was a 
brilliant suecess. The purely orchestral numbers included 
the suite for full orchestra, No. 6 (Bach-Wood) and sym 
phony No. 8, F major (Beethoven). The Beethoven espe 
cially in the brilliant light of Mr. Hertz’ inspiring 
and meticulous reading. Never, it is said, did the orchestra 
play this composition with such elasticity in tempos and so 
a tonal texture. 9,000 people were thrilled by this 


shone 


sua VE 
concert 

rhe big audience and tumultuous applause that greeted 
the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco at its home 
coming concert in Scottish Rite Hall, March 3, was evi- 
dence of the high esteem in which it is held in this com- 
munity Jesides many beautiful flowers, Mr. Hetch, foun 
der and sponsor of the organization, was presented with a 
laurel wreath in appreciation of all he has done. The 
string section of the Chamber Music Society, consisting of 
Messrs. Persinger, Ford, Firestone and Ferner, played two 
quartets, one by Bridge and the other by’ Ravel, and 
showed in its performances a faithful adherence to the 
ideals of musicianship, a keen sense of rhythm, fine pre 
cision of attack and rich color. As a group, the society 
plays with smoothness of ensemble and interprets with 
much intelligence. Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, was 
the guest artist of this occasion and proved not only a 
master of his instrument but a musician of taste, possessing 
a profound understanding of the compositions of the early 
English period which he so skillfully played. 

Scottish Rite Hall proved too small to accommodate all 
who wanted to hear little Yehudi Menuhin, the nine-year- 
old violinist, who, under the management of Selby C. Op- 
penheimer, gave his first recital here on March 4 since 
his recent triumphant New York appearance. Every seat 
was occupied and extra chairs were placed, yet dozens were 
turned away. There is no doubt as to Yehudi’s musician- 
ship. The boy played with marked maturity. His brilliant 
technic and the facility of his execution was amazing and 
his interpretations had-a nobility of musical expression 
rarely heard in a child of nine. Louis Persinger, that fine 
musician and the teacher of little Yehudi, played the piano 
accompaniments 

Henri Deering, who made a favorable impression when 
he appeared as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra the previous week, gave a piano recital in Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, March 5, under the management of the 
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Elwyn Concert Bureau. Mr. Deering attracted a large 
audience including many professional pianists and teachers 
and was heartily appreciated for his artistic performance. 

A campaign to institute a summer season of orchestral 
concerts by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra was 
launched at a luncheon in the Palace Hotel by the Musicians’ 
Union, on March 4. Thirty-five men and women repre- 
senting the leading musical organizations of the city at- 
tended and heard with interest the addresses outlining the 
plans to enlist public interest and support. Mrs. J. J. Car- 
ter, founder and president of the Hollywood Bowl Asso- 
ciation, who came from her home in the southern city to 
attend this gathering, was the principal guest and speaker 
and in her description of the way the Bowl concerts were 
developed to their present high standard was indeed inter- 
esting and gave the organizers of the local campaign im- 
portant cues. It is now intended to have the full orchestra 
play about thirty concerts during ten weeks in June, July 
and August in the Civic Auditorium, Berkeley and Palo 
Alto, under the direction of Alfred Hertz and eminent 
guest conductors who will appear here in conjunction with 
the Hollywood Bowl season. The concerts planned out-of 
town will be given in the open air. The giving of this sum 
mer season of orchestral concerts here will be of im- 
portance for various reasons, among which is the fact 
that music lovers in this vicinity will not have to stagnate 
musically during the summer months and that the sym 
phony orchestra will be held intact all year around. Among 
the speakers of the occasion, other than Mrs. J. J. Carter, 
were John D. McKee, president of the Musical Associa 
tion of San Francisco; Joseph S. Thompson, president of 
the Bohemian Club; Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra; Redfern Mason, music 
editor of the Examiner; Alfred Metzger, editor of the Pa- 
cific Coast Musical Review, Alfred Greenbaum, secretary 
of the Musicians’ Union and Frank Havener of the Board 
of Supervisors. C,H. A. 

Spokane, Wash. 

SpoKANE, WAsH.—The presentation of The Marriage of 
Figaro at the Masonic Temple by William Wade Hinshaw, 
with the services of a brilliant company and orchestra to 
honor the former vocal coach, Dr. R. A. Heritage, was a 
great success. Mozart’s masterpiece was beautifully rendered 
by this company before a large and enthusiastic audience, 
numbering nearly 1,500. When Dr. Heritage, hobbling on 
crutches, the result of an automobile accident, entered there 
was an outburst of applause. Costumes were rich and color 


The Rhonda Welsh Male Glee Singers appeared at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for two nights. There were 
ten or more soloists with this company and some fine solo 
pieces and quartets were part of their delightful program. 

The Monday Musical Club gave a fine program and was 
afterwards entertained by Mrs. Merton L. Hoyt recently. 
The accompanists were Mrs. W. M. Falkenrack and Helene 
Adams. 

Per Bolstad, violinist, appeared under the sponsorship of 
the Sons of Norway Lodge with a program of high class 
music, including many popular Norwegian pieces. 

The Lewis and Clark High School Glee Club recently gave 
a fine program. There are 125 voices in this club, under the 
direction of George A. Stout, which is aided by a large 
orchestra, Judson W. Mather at the organ. This organiza- 
tion has already made its mark and is rapidly looming to the 
front as an interpreter of the highest type of music. Lewis 
and Clark High School has the finest organ in Spokane. It 
cost about $40,000. J. De W. 


Chamber Music Society Welcomed Home 


The home-coming concert of the Chamber Music Society 
of San Francisco on March 4 in San Francisco was a fitting 
climax to their sensational transcontinental tour. Long be- 
fore the doors of the Auditorium opened the eager crowds of 
admirers thronged the entrance to welcome Louis Persinger, 
Louis Ford, Nathan Firestone, Walter Ferner and Elias 
Hecht to their home city. The capacity of the large hall 
was taxed to the utmost and the appearance of the quartet 
for the opening number was the signal for an outburst of 
frenzied enthusiasm which lasted over five minutes. This 
was repeated when Elias Hecht, the founder, appeared in 
the second number with Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, the 
guest artist, and after this number many laurel wreaths and 


. floral tributes were handed over the footlights, in a scene 


of indescribable enthusiasm. The concert was superbly 
played. The artists seemed to feel the spontaneous welcome 
and appreciation given them and played as if inspired. After 
each movement they were called to their feet time after time 
and at the close of the concert the audience was loath to 
leave the hall. The Down Town Association, in conjunction 
with the Mayor’s office, tendered them a luncheon, showing 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note. ] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Prize—$1,000 for 
sonata or suite for violin and piano. Composition 
should be sent, before April 1, to Hugo Kortschak, 
1054 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
minutes in performance. Open to American citizens. 
Address inquiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 
zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. L. 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem; $1,000 for instrumental 
work written for personnel of N. Y. Chamber Music 
Society, not to exceed twenty minutes performance ; 
$500 for three part chorus for women’s voices; $200 
for trio (violin, cello, piano); $100 for cello solo; 
$100 for song; $100 for harp solo. Open to American 
composers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Charles Cooper, Ass’t Chair- 
man of American Composers, Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 

Francesco Daddi Summer School—Two Vocal 
Scholarships free from June 14 to September 4. Ex- 
amination on June 7, 1926. Address Mr. Daddi, 720 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 











that San Francisco business men are alive to the City’s 
cultural interests, and the Musicians’ Club arranged a 
banquet in their honor. Other honors, including their en- 
gagement as the official organization for the Ojai Valley 
Festival of Chamber Music in April, are being accorded them 
—and their next season’s second transcontinental tour 
promises to be a new succession of triumphs. 


Mu Phi Epsilon News 


The National Council of Mu Phi Epsilon announces the 
installation of Mu Phi Chapter, February 26, in the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory at Berea, Ohio, the national secre- 
tary, Lucille Eilers Brettschneider, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as- 
sisted by the national vice president, Edna Werdehoff, of 
Toledo, and others, performed the ceremony. With the 
addition of this fine new group the roll now numbers forty- 
five active chapters and fifteen alumnae clubs. 

The national chairman, Mary Whitson of Gainesville, 
Ga., in her last statement, reports that $15,000 has been 
collected toward the Endowment Fund to be used for the 
various departments of the sorority. As this campaign was 
only launched a year ago, a great satisfaction is felt. This 
success almost assures the collection of the entire sum by 
1928, when the organization will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, the goal set for the ultimate collection of the 
fund. 
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LOUIS SIEGEL FINDS AUDIENCES 
RESPOND NATURALLY TO GOOD MUSIC 


Louis Siegel, violinist, believing that audiences, with rare 
exceptions, respond naturally to good music, either the most 
classical or the most modern (provided the artist is able to 
reach the original inspiration of the composition in ques- 
tion) at his concerts this season has presented many novelties 
and groups of pieces that one would think a miscellaneous 
audience could not grasp at first hearing. 

When recently questioned on the subject, Mr. Siegel 
referred a MusicAL Courter representative to his wife and 
accompanist, Jessie Miller, who said: “Mr. Siegel believes 
that in all good music the composer has been able to record 
definitely not only the exterior interpretative idea—phrasing, 
style and general mood,—but also the inner emotional content, 
even to the exact quality of the sounds.” 

And in this respect it is said that Louis Siegel’s success 
with the programs has been always in exact proportion 
to the degree in which he has been able to project this 
feeling. 

“To my surprise, but not to Mr. Siegel's,’ added Jessie 
Miller,” the smaller towns where we have been were most 
enthusiastic over the best numbers on the program, even the 
most modern of our pieces. 

“Yes, it would really seem that the layman finds less 
difficulty in listening to the real beauty of these inspirational 
ideas than the musician, for he has no viewpoint at all to 
start from. The musician, on the other hand, while con- 
sciously interested and inquiring, already possesses such an 
amount of musical experience and conceptions of his own, 
that it takes longer to hear with an unprejudiced mind.” 

However, it is said that in Boston Mr. Siegel made the 
music speak past the instrument, for the Transcript had this 
to say about his concert: “Mr, Siegel possesses a sense of 
style which enables him to get across to his audience the 
essential differences between different lands and different 
periods. Thus he felt equally at home in the rigors and 
severities of the somber old sonata of Leclair; equally so 
amid the complexities of the very modernistic Szymanowski, 
and in the same degree all along the line.” 

Taking up the subject from this point, Jessie Miller said: 
“IT know myself how difficult it is for a musician or student 
to seize this idea in any other way than an intellectual one, 
for I, myself, came to study with Mr. Siegel three years ago 
and found my preconceived ideas hampered me at every 
turn. For instance, it took me some time actually to hear 
sound and its actuality, especially in compositions which 
were already familiar to me. And I shall never forget when 
I began Chopin’s fantasy, which I had always considered a 
perfectly evident thing. My first real impression of differ- 
ence was in the rests. Silences had always been waits to me, 
rhythmic ones, and now they took on motion and quality and 
dimension. 

“Then as regards form, I discovered that instead of the 
analytical connections which I knew about, the piano trans- 


formed the different sections into a succession of dynamics. 
I then began to realize better what Beethoven meant when 
he said: ‘I always compose with a picture in front of me.’ 
I had supposed that he meant a picture in the way a person 
views a landscape. Following these realizations, I noticed 
that my technical stumbling blocks were disappearing and 
that all my practicing for depth of tone had not been neces- 
sary as it was a result of other things and had established 
itself through my change of perception. Of course, I may 
have seen things a little more quickly at that, than the 
average musician listening, for the simple reason that in 
accompanying Mr. Siegel I was forced to a great deal of 
introspection in order to perceive the form he was creating. 
We had three hundred rehearsals on some pieces alone, and 
my ideas of an accompanist altered materially with each 
rehearsal. The emotional forms of ones I comprehended 
best, became as definite, living and vivid as a lantern slide 
comes into visualization when projected on a screen. 

“At the beginning Mr. Siegel had felt that it was primarily 
by means of success with musicians that he could reach the 
public, but he is now very optimistic over the possibility of 
being able to say the same thing to all people at the same 
time. 

“It seems to me,” she continued, “that Mr. Siegel is begin- 
ning to prove publicly what he has proved to us in his 
classes many times over. I have actually seen people dur- 
ing the course of one class lesson alter ‘both technical and 
musical approach to a given composition and reproduce some 
of it successfully. And even then I have resisted each step, 
especially where singers were concerned, as I had originally 
started out to be a singer’s accompanist and was especially 
interested in the voice, which I thought could have nothing 
in common with our work.” 





Cleveland Institute Notes 


CieveLanp, Onto.—A series of recitals to illustrate the 
most important developments in the history of piano, violin 
and voice will be a feature of the summer school program 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. Announcement has 
been made in the bulletins just issued for the six weeks’ term 
beginning June 21 and ending August 1. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the Institute piano department, 
will give a series of six programs illustrating the music 
for the pianoforte, beginning with the Clavecinists, and 
advancing through J. S. Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, and Schumann, Chopin and Brahms, to Debussy, 
Ravel, and Albeniz. Violin music will be interpreted by 
Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the violin department. He 
will give six programs of violin music, illustrating with 
Vivaldi, Corelli, Tartini, J. S. Bach, Handel, Mozart, Schu- 


bert, Beethoven, Brahms, Paganini, Viotti, Vieuxtemps, 


Wieniawski, Lalo, Chausson, Bloch, and Ysaye. 
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Six voice programs by John Pierce, head of the voice de- 
partment, will include literature for the voice Me’ to the 
middle of the 17th century, Bach, Mozart, Handel, the Ger- 
man Lieder composers, the songs of Italy, Grieg, Dvorak 
and the Russians and present day American and English 
composers, 

A Bach series, covering his life and work, will be given 
by Arthur Loesser in six lecture-recital programs 

Other important announcements in the new bulletin apply 
to special courses in pedagogy, elementary piano instruction, 
theory and musicianship. Ruth Edwards, teacher of a very 
popular class in pedagogy during the winter term, will give 
the same course for teachers of beginning pupils at the 
summer school. The course will be a practice class, defn 
onstrating teaching principles and problems with a ‘eon 
pupil. 

Dorothy Price will give a course in Elementary Piano in 
struction for children. The class limited to three will meet 
three times a week, giving the child opportunity to lay a 
thorough musical foundation and develop independent habits 
of study. Other children’s classes are those in theory and 
musicianship, under Marie Martin, preparing the child for 
the study of an instrument. 

Daily normal courses in piano and violin are listed, as 
well as special theory courses under Ward Lewis. An in 
stitute summer course is equivalent to one quarter. Four 
summer sessions may be applied as a full year’s work and 
credited towards a certificate or diploma, 

In addition to the regular courses there are special 
opportunities in orchestra training, ensemble singing, ard 
faculty and student recitals. 

A new and important feature of the summer session will 
be the student residence which is to be opened in the Allerton 
Club Residence of Cleveland at Chester and E. 13th stroft. 
Attractive accommodations will be offered at regular dornii 
tory fees and will include hotel service, club privileges, within 
a home atmosphere. Special practice rooms will be avail 
able. The ideal residence will be a valuable addition to the 
school. R 


Tina Paggi’s European Appearances 


Tina Pagel, coloratura soprano, who has been associated 
with the San Carlo Oper: a Company and who has also had a 
long series of successes in South America, has recently been 
singing in Italy and Switzerland, where she has been scoring 
in Traviata and The Barber of Seville. The National Zeitung 
of Basilea, in reviewing Miss Paggi’s work, says: “The 
auditorium was filled with the beauty of her voice, pure as 
a bell, fresh and penetrating, without ever being strident. She 
possesses, besides, an easy assurance of coloratura, particu 
larly in the staccati. This artist has an exquisite musical soul 
and reveals in her interpretations the temperament of her 
nation. In Tina Paggi we had the pleasure to hear an artist 
that will surely soon be acclaimed among the leading singing 
actresses of the coloratura type.” 
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an elaborate revival of Gil 
Pinafore, the opening date for which is 
April 5, at the Century Theater. An 
secured, including Fay Templeton, 
impersonation of Little Buttercup is well known. It 

recalled that she appeared in that role in Pinafore 
Hippodrome about eight years ago 


Messrs. Shubert announce 
id Sullivan’s 
Easter Monday, 


cast has been 


at the 
Tne Rivow 


celebrated all 
under the 


last week at the 
direction of Irvin 
and by the 


Patrick's Day was 
li by having the orchestra, 
play Victor Herbert's Irish rhapsody 
entation of a film scenic, Songs of Ireland, one of the 
Famous Melody Series, with orchestra accompaniment. The 
Melody Sextet was heard in tuneful tid-bits, including en- 
emble and solo numbers. Following the Rivoli Movievents, 
Harold Ramsay played Dinah at the Rivoli organ with comic 
lides shown on the screen. Then came the most brilliant 
offering of the program, Venus in Greenwich Village, de- 
vised and staged by John Murray Anderson, with special 
music and lyrics by Rubey Cowen, dances arranged by 
Bor Petroff, scenes and costumes designed by Herman 
tosse, and the music arranged by Nathaniel Finston, gen 
eral music director. There were five scenes to this revue 
The first was the attic of an artist, who, having lost his in 
spiration, visualizes the works of the world’s greatest artists 
Some eight or ten strikingly gowned models appeared, includ 
Lometsler, who won the title of Miss America 
Scene 2 was The Greenwich Village Mask Shoppe, in which 
Glenn Ellyn made use of Benda masks in three dances. Then 
the Pirates’ Den, the Bird Shoppe and the Silver 
ind Flamingo studio. A very large cast was necessary for 
this offering, but judgi.ig by the enthusiasm displayed by the 
pectators the painstaking efforts of those responsible for 
the presentation were repaid 
The feature picture was 
Swanson 


ing J ay 


there was 


The Untamed Lady with Gloria 


Mark 
comedy mystery drama 
name, had its premiére at the Mark Strand 
week, and the audiences were so large and 
that the management decided to hold the film 
over for a second week. The Bat is a production by Roland 
West, the- producer of The Monster and The Unknown 
Purple, and it contains much suspense, many thrills and also 
ome good touches of comedy. The solution of the mystery 
is worked out in a very clever manner. The program last 
week also contained another of the Joseph Plunkett new 
Mark Strand Frolics, featuring the Mound City Blue Blow- 
and the Irwin Twins, dancers: Pauline Miller, musical 
comedy soprano; John Quinlan, tenor, and Mile. Klemova, 
danseuse, and the augmented Mark Strand ballet corps. 
Che programs at this theater invariably offer a pleasant two 
hours of interesting entertainment and last week's presenta- 
were no exception to the rule. 


Tui STRAND 
The Bat, a 
of the 


T he 


from the stage play 
same 
last 
husiastic 


ter 
atc! 


ers 


tion 
Tue Capriror 

Again the film version of Franz Lehar’s musical success, 
lhe Merry Widow, played to crowded houses at the Capitol 
Theater last week. Once more eager audiences followed the 
well known tale and applauded the Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
under the splendid leadership of David Mendoza, not only 
for the delightful rendition of its overture, Selections from 
the Merry Widow, but also for the worthy accomnaniment 
to the feature picture which the organization provided. Again 
graceful Ruth Southgate and Dan McCarthy danced the 
famous waltz as an appropriate introduction to the feature. 
RIALTO 

The Rialto, last week, opened the program with Victor 
Herbert's Eileen music, interestingly played by the orchestra 
Norman Leyland and Alma Keller, the Lyric - Proved a 
delightful pair, and the always popular Hy C. Geis, at the 
organ, played A Bouquet of Roses. Termini, a versatile in- 
strumentalist, played all sorts of stringed instruments, in 
cluding the violin, banjo, and guitar. The feature picture 
was My Own Pal, starring Tom Mix and with an excellent 
cast. In addition there was the usual Rialto Cinemevents 


THE 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


afternoon, Carnegie 





MARCH 25—New York 
Hall; Philharmonic 
Lund, song, 
ning, Aeohan 
Town Hall 

MARCH 26 
New York 


piano, afternoon, 


Symphony Orchestra, 
Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Rene 
Acolian Hall; Solito de Solis, piano, eve- 
Washington Heights Musical Club, evening, 


afternoon 
Hall; 

Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 

Symphony, evening, Carnegie Hall; Irene Scharrer, 

Aeolian Hall; John Tasker Howard, lecture 
recital, evening, Chickering Hall; Helen Teschner Tas, violin, 
evening, Steinway Hall; Grace Divine, soloist Century Theater 
Club, afternoon, Commodore Hotel. 

MARCH 27-—-Edward Johnson, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Ilse Niemack, violin, 
afternoon, Aeolian Hall; David Mannes’ Orchestra, evening, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; National Music League, evening, 
Town Hall; Concert of New Russian Music, evening, Steinway 
Hall 

MARCH 28 
Samuel 
siternoon 


song, 


Florence Austral, song afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Harold 
piano, afternoon, Town Hall; New York Symphony, 
Mecca Auditorium 
MARCH 29—Royal Swedish Navy Band, 
MARCH 30—Mischa Levitzki, 


Schipa and Jeanne Laval, 


MARCH 31-—-Lisa Roma, song, evening, 
violin, evening, Chickering Hall 
APRIL 1—Philharmonic Orchestra, 

APRII 
APRIL 3 
Kreisler 
APRIL 4—Philharmonic Orchestra, 
House; Albert Spalding, violin, 
APRIL 5 Deering, piano, 
ton, Town Hall 
APRIL 6—Mischa Elman String Quartet, 
APRIL 7 song, evening, 
APRIL 8 


evening, Carnegie Hall. 


evening, Carnegie Hall; Tito 


Hotel Roosevelt 
Aeolian Hall; Andre 


piano, 
afternoon, 


Polah, 


Carnegie Hall. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Hall; 


evening, 


Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 


Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Fritz 


Carnegie Hall 


Philharmonic 
violin, afternoon, 
Metropolitan 

Carnegie Hall. 

Aeolian Hall; Os-ke-non 


afternoon, 
afternoon, 


Opera 
Henri evening, 
song, evening, 
evening, Aeolian Hall. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Carnegie Hall 


Louise Stallings, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, 
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and the comedy picture, From a Cabby’s Seat. The Educa- 


tional Scenic showed Glimpses of Ireland. 


HALL MUSICALES 


PROVE A GREAT SUCCESS 


HADDON 


Artists Presented Include Levitzki, Sparkes, Dadmun, 
Claussen, Althouse, Ballon, Peterson, Kindler and 
Ernest Davis 
The Vernon Room March musicales in Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, are of such interest that not only are 
they attended by music lovers and musicians stopping at 
Atlantic City, but many people also motor from miles 
around that vicinity to enjoy the music. The artists selected 
to give the programs are of the highest rank. For the first 
musicale on February 27 an excellent program was pre 
sented by Mischa Levitzki, pianist; Leonora Sparkes, so 
prano, and Royal Dadmun, baritone, a report of which has 
already appeared in the Musicat Courter. The second 
musicale on March 6 brought such sterling artists as Julia 
Sarge contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Ellen Ballon, pianist, and needless 
to say all three soloists were given rounds of applause by 
the enthusiastic audience. Mme. Claussen chose for her 
offerings Voce di Donna, from Gioconda; the Habanera 
from Carmen; Schubert's Erlkonig ; two. Swedish airs; 
Wintter Watts’ Joy and a song by Brahms. Hers is a rich, 
expressive contralto which she has under excellent control. 
In this variety of selections she was heard to advantage 
there were clarity, brilliance, and dramatic intensity, and her 
interpretations were those of an artist who thoroughly 

understands the content of the music presented. 

Miss Ballon gave unmistakable evidence of being a tal 
ented young pianist, and her renditions of a group of 
Chopin numbers, the Liszt Mephisto waltz, Liadow’s Music 
30x and Philipp’s Elf gave decided pleasure to the audience 
She has a wide command of dynamics and there is a 
smoothness, sparkle and brilliancy to her playing which is 
highly commendable. Paul Althouse, known to concert 
audiences in various.parts of the world, displayed his fine 
artistry in an aria from L’Africana and in two groups of 
songs. He knows how to get the most out of his 
tions and always sings with telling effect. He scored a great 
success in his rendition with Mme. Claussen of the fourth 
act duet from Aida. Miss Kerin furnished excellent accom 
paniments for both singers. 

The third musicale also proved a brilliant event as well 
it might with the three participating artists May Peterson, 
soprano; Hans Kindler, cellist, and Ernest Davis, tenor. 
Miss Peterson has a personality which never fails to win 
those with whom she comes in contact, whether on the con 
cert platform or in private life, and she was given an ova 
tion on this occasion both for her singing and for her fine 
stage presence. She was heard in German and English 
songs, and added to the pleasure of the audience by giving 
a synopsis of the story of some of her selections. She also 
played her own accompaniment to an encore, much to the 
delight of her listeners. Miss Peterson has excellent breath 
control, and there is a freshness and spontaneity to her 
singing which is thoroughly enjoyable. 

Hans Kindler, one of the foremost 
played the Valentini sonata and a group of numbers by 
Ravel, Lalo, Mehul, Brahms and Piatti. “His technical 
mastery of his instrument as well as his musicianly inter 
pretations are well known to concert goers, for he has ap- 
peared extensively in recital and has had an unusually large 
number of appearances as oo orchestra. Mr 
Kindler’s flexible manipulation of the bow, the beauty of 
the tone he drew and deep sincerity were especially noted. 


se lec- 


cellists of the day, 


soloist 


Ernest Davis sang the Celeste Aida aria in fine operatic 








I SEE THAT 


Rubinstein Club will hold its annual White Breakfast 





The 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 1. 

Guiomar Novaes will play at the Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists, in Washington, D. C., April 8. 

Two concerts, using recently acquired valuable Italian 
violins, were given at the Wanamaker auditorium, 
March 17 and 24. 

Pupils of Estelle Liebling who have achieved success as 
musical artists of worth, gave the March 13 program 
of the Rubinstein Club. 

Carova, young negro girl, will be piano soloist at the April 7 
concert of the New York Music and Dramatic Club. 

Carmella Ponselle left on March 17 for a week’§ engage- 
ment in Florida. 

Florence Ware, well known New York vocal teacher and 
coach, is contemplating a trip to Europe next summer 
when she will visit the principle music centers. 

Andres de Segurola has organized a first class opera com- 
pany for his Havana season, May to June, 1926. 

The spirit of America has invaded Germany even to foot- 
ball fields and running tracks. 

Dr. Leichtentritt says that his Chopin is a study and not for 
amateurs, while Huneker’s was a rhapsody. 

Arnold Schoenberg is in charge of the Master School of 
Composition, at the Academy of Arts, in Berlin. 

Rene Devries says that one must be an expert to make one’s 
mark in the world—and to manage an opera company. 

Annette E ssipoff, wife of Leschetizky, had one of the small- 
est pair of hands ever known for a pianist. 

— is experiencing an unusually flourishing season, with 

Godowsky a special favorite. 

Albert Stahl has just issued a collection of the compositions 
of Frederick the Great, works for flute and piano, and 
flute, string orchéstra and clavier. 

Vladimir Rosing, tenor, and artistic director of the Roches- 
ter American Opera Company, is to be under the man- 
agement of Bogue-Laberge. 

Mrs. A. Crooker-Anderson of Canada won the 
Series” Contest conducted by M. Witmark. 

Grace Divine will be the at the 
Club on March 26. 

Anna Karenina, Gino Rubiani’s opera, has just had a per- 
formance in Venice at the Teatro Fenice. Its success 
was unanimous. 


“Know the 


soloist Century Theater 
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Norma Shearer 
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Thundering Melodrama of the Sea 
with DOLORES COSTELLO, the new screen beauty 
A delightful program of varied specialties 
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a decided His contribution to the 
— Romeo’s Ladder, L. Leslie Loth; 
Sigh No More, Ladies, W. A. Aiken; A Brown Bird Sing- 
ing, Haydn Wood, and At the Postern Gate, Gena Brans- 
combe, in which he revealed a smooth tenor voice, expres- 
sive and of good quality. His diction also is to be praised. 

Mabel Austin furnished the piano accompaniments for 
Mr. Davis, Stuart Miss Peterson and Bruno 
Jakala for Mr. Kindler. 


style and won success. 


program also 


Ross for 


Flonzaley Quartet at White House 

A brilliant gathering of the diplomatic corps and friends 
of President and Mrs. Coolidge heard the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet in a private musicale at the White House on March 11. 
It was said to be the first time that a string quartet had 
played there since the last appearance of the Flonzaleys 
under President Roosevelt On the following day the 
quartet played at Hollidaysburg, proceeding thence to In 
dianapolis and Bloomington. They returned to Washing 
ton for a public appearance in conjunction with Ernest 
Schelling on March 18, under the local management of T. 
Arthur Smith. 





Leo Blech has been decorated with the Northern Knight's 
Cross of the First Class, an honor presented him by the 
King of Sweden. 

than four Viennese playhouses will shortly be 
turned into moving picture houses, among them Vienna’s 
oldest theater, The Carl 

Petruschka was revived at the Metropolitan with Bolm again 
the bright star of this interesting ballet. 

Next week the Metropolitan is offering one of the longest 
programs ever given there. 

Leonora Corona, young California soprano, was recalled ten 
times with the composer, when the opera La Bella e I 

Mostro, by Ferrari Trecate, was given in Milan. 

McCormack drew the largest recital audience ever 
gathered in San Francisco at his concert at The Ex- 
position Auditorium. 

Gigli celebrated his thirty-sixth birthday with a party at 
which many notables gathered to extend good wishes 
to the popular tenor. 

Ay Schalk is to retire from the 

The 


less 


No 


John 


Vienna Opera. 

Alabama College has reengaged Walter Spry 

master class for pianists for this summer. 

Hans Kindler scored as conductor at the sixth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia. 

A Music-Poetry prize has been offered by the Bookfellows 
in an attempt to have recognized the relation between 
the two arts. 

Dr. Theodore Baker, who is retiring from G. Schirmer’s on 
rym 1, was given a farewell luncheon. 

Mary Garden was acclaimed by 4,000 when she appeared as 
Carmen in Miami recently. 

Feodor Chaliapin has returned to New York and is rehears 
ing Massenet’s Don Quichotte; the first production of 
this work will be given April 3 by the Metropolitan. 

Weingartner Per ard two orchestras at once in Vienna, 
and drew a packed house in spite of previous de- 
linquency. 

Lauritz Melchior is to make his first American concert ap 
pearance. 

Hallie Stiles, young American singer, had a remarkable 
debut in Paris as Mimi at the Opera Comique. 

Albert Huybrechts, of oa won the prize offered by 
F. J. Frost of Ojai, Cal., and Swift & Co., is offering 
a prize for a setting for male chorus to (¢ ‘atherine Par- 
menter’s poem, The West. 

Milo Miloradovitch, Russo American soprano, 
operatic debut in Liege as Santuzza, 
with public and press alike. 

Improvements are being made in Carnegie Hall to the ex- 
tent of $150,000 or more, which warrant a continuation 
of its present purpose. 


for a 


her 
success 


made 
winning 
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(Continued from page 45) 

politan as a part of the new double bill. It may seem 
stupid and old-fashioned to the critics, but the scenery, and 
the passion of the players, and the whole exotic atmosphere 
give pleasure to many who go to the opera merely for 
amusement. The cast was the same as in earlier per- 
formances, with Bori, Howard, Alcock, D’Angelo, Martino 
and Picco. Serafin conducted. 

Stravinsky's Rossignol was likewise given with the same 
cast as on previous performances: Talley, Bourskaya, Er- 
rolle, Didur, Schutzendorf and Wolfe. Serafin conducted. 


Faust, Marcu 20 (Matinee) 

The promise of a repetition, for the first time this year, 
of the sensational Mephistopheles which Michael Bohnen 
showed the Metropolitan last week, drew a full house. Mr. 
Bohnen, alas, was at home sick with a cold! However, there 
was no loss to the audience, for Clarence Whitehill stepped 
into the breach and, notwithstanding it has been several 
years since his last appearance as the devil, gave one of those 
strikingly rounded impersonations which are characteristic 
of his work. He was in good voice, and long unfamiliarity 
with the role had not caused him to forget any of the fine 
points. 

Queena Mario was a tuneful and sympathy-awaking Mar- 
guerite. Little Louise Hunter, Siebel for the first time, was 
very naive and charming indeed, though a larger voice than 
hers suits the role better. Lauri-Volpi was the Faust, and 
Danise very effective in the death scene as Valentin. Kath- 
leen Howard gave her familiar picture of Marthe, and James 
Wolfe showed himself in the small part of Wagner worthy 
of something better. Hasselmans conducted. 

La Cene Dette Berre, Marcu 20 

Gatti-Casazza presented another young American singer in 
a first role on Saturday night, March 20, when La Cena 
delle Beffe was repeated at the Metropolitan. Nanette Guil- 
ford stepped into the part of Ginevra and acquitted herself 
with distinction. She was lovely in appearance, in her pastel 
shaded robes and attractive blond wig, and she acted with 
due poise and grace. Vocally the part lies well within her 
voice and she did some really fine singing—quite like a vet- 
eran. After her duet in the second act with Gigli, the house 
broke loose with applause in recognition of her unusually 
good performance, and she was obliged to bow several min- 
utes while a number of little bouquets were tossed over the 
footlights. All of which means that when Miss Guilford 
got her opportunity, she made good! One hopes to hear her 
in other first roles, The remainder of the cast was familiar, 
with the fine singing and acting of both Gigli and Tibbett, in 
the two major parts, rounding out a performance of high 
merit, with Serafin at the conductor’s stand. 

SunpAy Concert, MArcH 21 

Features of the March 21 Sunday evening concert at the 
Metropolitan included the fine soprano voices of Nanette 
Guilford and Elizabeth Kandt; of Dorothea Flexer and 
Henrietta Wakefield, contraltos; of tenors Altglass and 
Bloch; baritones, Basiola and Schutzendorf, and Mardones, 
bass, the only instrumental soloist being Munz, pianist, 
heard in Franck’s symphonic variations, and two Chopin 
works. The good-sized audience applauded everything with 
vigor, a habit of the Sunday night crowd, yet there were 
signs of end-of-the-season satiety to be observed. The 
orchestra played a Ponchielli overture, three short pieces 
by Borodin, Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, the 
Prince Igor ballet music, and the prominent share allotted 
to them in the Franck ensemble work, all under the ex- 
perienced direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

In Mr. Miinz’ playing of the symphonic variations and 
the Chopin numbers his usual brilliance, technical precision, 
fire and warmth of tone were noted. He was given an 
ovation, and rightly so, for his interpretations were those 
of an eminent musician. 


Miloradovitch Pleases Belgian Critics 
Litce, Betcrum——Milo Miloradovitch, Russo-American 
soprano, who made her operatic debut here as Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, has had a remarkable success with both 
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public and press. The leading paper, Le Meuse, says: 

“She is an intelligent artist, who possesses an excellent voice 

of the warm timbre so characteristic of her nationality. She 

achieved a great success.” The other comments are in a 

similar vein, and as a result Mme. Miloradovitch will be 

heard in Beigium again, before her departure for ener 
ee sy’ 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Worps or Two Soncs 
“Can you secure for me, or tell me where I can do so, 
the text for A Plainsman’s Song, by Paul Bliss, also 
Discovery by Grieg? Any help will be appreciated.” 
Your dealer can order either one of these songs for you. 
Or you can send direct to Willis & Co., Cincinnati, O., 
music dealers and publishers, for A Plainsman’s Song. 
Paul Bliss, the composer of it, is associated with that firm. 
There is no song by Grieg commonly known under the title 
of Discovery. Perhaps the composition you refer to is 
Landerkennung, op. 31, for male chorus with baritone solo, 
. 


Born IN FEBRUARY 
“Recently it has been stated that many noted persons 
have been born in February, more, in fact, than in any 
other month of the year, in spite of its being the short- 
est. Do you think that many famous or well-known 
musicians have been born in February? 

Some years ago the question of well-known musicians 
who had been born in February was asked of the Musical 
Courter and a list was made. It is easy to remember that 
Caruso was born in that month, on February 27, 1873, to 
be exact. Others were Handel, February 23, 1685; Boito, 
February 14, age? Chopin, February 22, 1810; Gade, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1817; Gretry, February 8, 1741. But to obtain 
anything like a full list would require much time and re- 
search. However, the above are sufficient to show that 
February had at least its share of notable musicians. 

Otp Dance TUNES 
“In a list of tunes just revived by Henry Ford in 
one of the entertainments he has had given recently in 
the revival of old violin music, particularly the tunes 
that were played for dancing, I did not see the name of 

Pop Goes the Weasel. That is one that I have heard 

my grandmother speak of. Was it a special dance, 

or just the tune for a dance?” 

There were no particular dances used in connection 
with Pop Goes the Weasel. It was played for various 
country square dances. The tune, bv the way, comes from 
the Yorkshire (England) weavers. The weasel was what 
is known in this country as the shuttle of a loom. 


Mme. Cahier’s Next Season’s Recitals 

Mme. Charles Cahier, who gave four very interesting 
recitals in New York this season, has sent out invitations to 
the subscribers of this season’s recitals, and to other music 
lovers, to subscribe for two Cahier Recitals, and three 
Cahier-People Recitals next season. Mme. Cahier expects to 
give the three Cahier-People Recitals for the large public 
not able to pay regular recital prices. 

Before Mme. Cahier sails for Europe on April 28, when 
she will take with her a few especially talented pupils, she 
will sing in New York on April 1 in the concert hall of 
= Liederkranz, and on April 11 in Carnegie Hall. Mme 

‘ahier also sings a great deal outside New York, and she 
will end her concerts in the United States for this season 
with a recital in Mansfield, Ohio, April 19, and Lima, Ohio, 
on April 20. 


Metropolitan Don Quichotte on April 3 


It is announced that the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
production of Massenet’s opera, Don Quichotte, will take 
place on Saturday afternoon, April 3, this being the last 
novelty of the season. Feodor Chaliapin will sing the title 
role. The other principal roles will go to Florence Easton 
as Dulcinea and De Luca as Sancho Panza. Hasselmans 
will conduct, and the new scenery is by Urban. It will not, 
however, be the first performance of the work at the 
Metropolitan. It was given one performance there on 
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February 3, 1914, by the Philadelphia-Chicago Company, 
with Mary Garden and Vanni Marcoux. 
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Prof, Julius Epstein 

VieNNA.—Prof. Julius Epstein, dean of Austria's musi- 
cal fraternity, a famous pianist and instructor in his day, has 
just died here at the age of ninety-four. Riemann's Music 
Lexicon reports him dead since 1918. Epstein was known 
as teacher and discoverer of Gustay Mahler and Marcella 
Sembrich, and was a close friend of Brahms. His son 
Richard Epstein, also a musician, died in New York sev 
eral years ago, and his daughter-in-law was Alice Epstein 
née Strauss, daughter of Johann Strauss. Epstein retired 
from musical activity when he lost his hearing many years 
ago. P.B 

Theodor Lattermann 

Bertin.—At his home near Berlin, Theodor Lattermann 
has just died at the age of forty-six, after a protracted ill 
ness. This singer was in his time ‘counted as one of the 
leading operatic basses of Germany. Born in Frankfort, 
he began life as a sculptor but soon changed to music \t 
the Hamburg Opera he quickly gained extraordinary popu 
larity in a bass repertory which ranged from Mozart to 
Wagner. In latter years he sang often as guest at the 
Berlin State Opera. With his wife, the fine contralto, Ottilic 
Metzger-Lattermann, he played a leading role in the ill 
fated Wagnerian Opera Company in America. The un 
happy experiences which he underwent then are said to 
have hastened his end. 


Mrs. M. A. Stratton 
Mrs. A. Stratton, mother of Charles Stratton, the New 
York Hew, who is well known in the recital and oratorio 
field, died suddenly at her home in Clarksville, Tenn., on 
February 28. Mrs. Stratton, who was sixty-nine years old, 
was born in Covington, Ky. She survived her-husband, who 
died in 1925, by almost exactly one year. Besides Chark 
Stratton she had no other children living 


Schumann’s Daughter-in-Law 
News comes from Hoxter (Westphalia) of the death of 
Frau Antonie Schumann, wife of Robert Schumann's third 
son, Ferdinand. She survived her husband by thirty-four 
years. RR P 
A Danish Composer 
Peter Erasmus Lange-Miiller, Danish composer, has died 
in Copenhagen at the age of seventy-five. His works in 
cluded a number of operas, the music for several Danish 
poetical plays, and a great many songs, 


Arthur Andersch 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Musical circles here are much cd 
pressed over the sudden and untimely passing on March 
6 of Arthur Andersch, pianist, teacher and composer, head 
of the Andersch Piano Studios. He was a popular artist 
in the city. 
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Phone: Endicott 7831 
Member of the New York Singing 
Teachers Associati 








STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., do YORK 
PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Broadcasting WOR 
Every Saturday Evening, 9.15 to 10 














OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Two new branches—15 E. Ninth Street and 342 West 
56th Street. 

6th Street branch five minutes’ walk from Carnegie 
Hal 2-, 3-, 5-room suites, kitchen or kitchenette, large 
teaching studio, one or two bathrooms, elevator and tele- 


34th Street, 
land 6337. 


THE TOBIN CHOIR AGENCY—For- 
merly Addison F. 
serving Churches, 
Temples. Address: Richard Tobin, 53 East | METROPOLITAN 

STUDIOS—Several large 

available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 

For particulars inquire 


New York. 


Andrews, Est. 1892, New York. 


of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


Directors of Music, teachers of Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Theory, Strings, needed for. Sep 





Organists, Singers, 
Telephone Ash- 


sublet part time. 





phone service. Inspection invited at any time. 

15 East Ninth Street shown by appointment only. A 
spacious three- -room euite and bath of unusual distinction, 
$250 per month. lie doors intersecting two large 
rooms make it mt. tor musicales and classes. 


Renting Office, 15 East 38th Street. 


SINGER 
wanted by 


AND 
largest and most important 
music school on the Pacific slope; some- 


‘ ——_—_——— of Manager, Mr. Black, 
New Tork. 
VOICE TEACHER ew York 





OPERA 


1425 Broadway, 
FOR RENT, part time, large studio, Stein 
way Grand, in the West Eighties. 


— tember, 1926, vacancies. Engagements are 

HOUSE made early. No registration fee. Ad 
studios are dress, The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
New Orleans Bank Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 


Suitable Part Scholarship for next season. Eight 


Caledonia 2777. Lexington 8998. one capable of being the principal teacher vocal, dancing, practicing. Rent reason- months of vocal study in New York ( ity. 
Hourly piano studio subletting at 38th Street branch. in the voice department and who can also able. Phone: Academy 6793; or write Anditions now. Full information by writ- 
sing in recital himself. Fine rn for “C. B. A.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 ing to “A. C. §.,” care of MusIcAL 





Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 





the right man. 





Address “O. S. B.” care Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 





MUSICAL COURIER March 25, 1926 


of New York, who is in the city for a short 





tenor, and Warren Hull, baritone, each singing with cog Ola Gulledge, 
: ' ab ' TRY tomed artistry. The choral numbers were well given for time. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. the parts are evenly balanced and each member is a Mrs. A. McCollister, pianist, and Mrs. J, M. Krakauer, 
fusician. soprano, accompanied by Mrs. G. Katzenberger, contributed 
Mrs. Paul Rochs was chairman of a program given re interesting numbers following a meeting of the Woman's 
ormack appeared in recital, cently under the auspices of the San Antonio Musical Club. 
management of Edith M. Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, for the Army Ruth Bingaman, pianist, complimented the Tuesday Musi- 
ng greeted him with pro Y. M. C. A. The participants were Virginia Majewski, cal Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, with a recital, Feb- 
asm increased as the program violinist; Gertrude Miller, cellist, and Estelle Jones, pianist ruary 5, in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary. All her 
layed to perfection his ex (trio), Evelyn Elkin, contralto, and Mrs. Paul Rochs, numbers were given with firm, big tone, fine interpretation 
1 and breath control. Needless soprano, and musical appeal. Miss Bingaman is a former San An- 
ongs received an ovation, to The Chaminade Choral Society, David Griffin, director, tonio girl, and was then a pupil of John M. Steinfeldt. Two 
recalls and nearly as many Mrs. G, P. Gill, accompanist, and Mrs. Houston Brown, ¢ncores were granted at the close of the program. 
t, assisting artist, also re chairman (the Society is an auxiliary of the Tuesday Adeline Bardenwerper entertained, February 6, in honor of 
| Edwin Schneider was the Musical Club), presented its annual concert on January 24. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg in her charming studio with a luncheon. 
The date was chosen as it is the birthday of Mrs. Hertz A unique program was in charge of Gretchen Goldschmidt, 
accompanied by Mrs. G. P berg and also in connection with the twenty-fifth anni who called on Mrs. Clarence Day, Mrs. Mattie Leman, 
of songs at a meeting of the versary of the Tuesday Musical Club, which was cele Helen Sanders, Ola Gulledge and Mrs. Stanley W inters to 
brated January 30. Participants in the program were Mrs speak of different phases of Mrs. Hertzberg’s musical activi 
A. M. McNally, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. Ed Hoyer, ties. Miss Gulledge completed the program with two piano 
soprano; Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield, soli and a group of Negro Spirituals, for which she accom- 
panied herself. Miss Gulledge is most gifted and her short 


; , , . s Sz oO 
Simpson was chairman of Betty Longaker Wilson and Warren Hull were soloists ay» pee. pg ng ee are che yr Fox, organist 


li were ‘re Ir tly on ; Ogre at the Scottish Rite Cathedral , 

li were Mrs I red a y on a program ut the > t ish lig! a edra - and choirmaster, sang Penitence, Pardon and Peace (Maun- 
ypranos; Charles Stone, Ethel Crider, soprano, contributed a delightful group of le x “tes crvils S ; Af V Set a 
F rs in Spanist ienine he Assembly Clut der) at the regular Sunday rternoon esper Service, 
mgs im Spanish costume tor the AssembDly ub. ; pa bh : - ’ 
$ February 7. The soloists were Cuthbert Bullitt, baritone; 

Mrs. J, G. Hornberger, soprano; Mrs, L. L. Lentz, reader; William Irby, tenor, and Lieutenant L. M. Riley, tenor. 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, contralto; Mrs. Theodore Mumme, The Hundred Voice Choir of the First Baptist Church, 
soprano, and Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, soprano—with Mrs. (Clarence Magee, director, and Walter Dunham, organist, 
Eugene Staffel, Mrs. H. L. Gazley and Mrs. G. Katzen gave the first of a series of musical programs on Febru- 
berger, accompanists—contributed numbers at a recent meet ary 7. Soloists on this occasion were Mrs. Chester Kil- 
the music department of the Woman's Club, when patrick, soprano, and Alfred Ward, tenor. A double male 


ing of 
eer rien M ‘ — +. ane by ae a Mrs. J. T. Smith, quartet also contributed numbers. 
rs iester Slimp and Mrs. A. King, we , : + r 


was held. Lottie Grice Kiddle, who has recently returned from 


Marjorie Will, teacher of dramatic art, arranged the pro Europe, where she studied pipe organ, gave a_ splendid 
gram given by the junior department of the San Antonio — talk on French greens and organists at a meeting. Febru- 
Musical Club. A one act play by Marjorie Cook was given ary 8 of the San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association, 
by Ethel Mae Berry and Irene E. McClellan; musical num- Alice Mayfield, president. 


bers by Phyllis Wegner, pianist; Edna Barrett, soprano, The Musical Round Table of the Woman’s Club met 

and Fugene Heye, saxophonist. Accompanists were Mrs. February 9, and an interesting program was given. Mrs. Eli 

Delphi Powel and Olga Heye. The closing number was a Hertzerg, Mrs. A. L. Nethery, Mrs. Fred Maureson, Mrs. 

one act play by FE. V. Matthiews, given by Mary Holcombe,  F. L. Carson and Mrs. A. McCollister spoke. Mrs. Carlos 

Margaret Upschulte, Maud Davis, Constance Allen, Lillian  Grisenbeck, soprano, contributed three numbers, accompanied 

Knopp and Louise Mangham by Mrs. L. Grisenbeck. S. W. 
The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, - 


XY nN Instrument president, entertained with the regular monthly program, Uni Recital A wr Music Sct 1 
of Pleasin Tone February 1, in charge of Evelyn Elkin. Various periods of nique Kecital at Ann Arbor Music Schoo 
Ty music were presented by Erma Briggs, accompanied by A recital unique in the annals of the University School of 

/ ] Mrs. L. L. Marks; Aileen S. Miller, accompanied by Ysleta Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., was given on March 10, by 

yo Studer Le val Saunders; Cuthbert Bullitt, accompanied by Mrs. L. L Pauline Kaiser, a pupil of Maud Okkelberg in piano and of 
ude Marks; Mrs, Joseph Choate, accompanied by Mrs. J. J. Samuel P. Lockwood, in violin. She played the following 

A Sti nf can Loving, and Jane Alden, accompanied by Mrs. Nat Gold program: Piano sonata, op. 28 (Beethoven) ; violin concerto, 


Ore 1 to Buy, smith D major —, img Jardin (Balakireff ) ). and Theme _ 


Helen Oliphant Bates was in charge of the program, Variations, op. 6 (Tschaikowsky), for piano. An 

mae. February 3, following a business meeting of the Woman's even more remarkable fe sature of the performance than the 
a ; Club. The participants were Mrs. William Ward McDon program itself was the fact that Miss Kaiser’s playing, either 

vs ald, cornetist; Ethyl Neal Matthews, reader, and Ruby on the piano or on the violin, showed no trace of amateurish- 

Perryman Hardin, soprano. Miss Bates was the accom ness, such as almost inevitably accompanies a divided ob 

é : : panist jective. Her achievement becomes still more praiseworthy 
MILTON PIANO @. The San Antonio College of Music, John M. Steinfeldt, when it is known that during the present academic year she 
NewYork founder and president, has announced a special course for has been the wholly satisfactory viola player of the faculty 

singers in style, diction and interpretation, to be given by quartet and a student in the University of Michigan. 
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iety, Walter Dunham, di c B 
The Creation (Haydn), r.; Janice Brown, 


Musical Cliuh. Mrs. Hi, Prattist; Martha Czerkus, mezzo-soprano, and the chorus 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 















Steinway Hall, 109-111-113 West 57th Street, New York 
Sal _) Steinway Hall, 1&2 George St., corner Conduit St., London, W. 1 
alesrooms: Schanzenstrasse 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 
| Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin, W. 9, Germany 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


Everywhere recognized as mu- 
sically the most beautiful piano 
the world has ever known. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 
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uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















AB Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
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Nane SOhMeErT 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 























PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played, 

_It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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